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The  social  process  which  revealed  itself  to  Brani- 
slaw  Malinowski,  as  he  observed  the  primitive  life  on  the 
Trobriand  Islands  in  the' Western  Pacific,  was  in  essence 
the  same  social  process  as  envisioned  by  L.  P*  Jacks  in 
his  definition  of  co-operation,  differing  only  in  name* 
Malinowski,  using  the  native  word,  calls  it  *’Kula”. 

The  one  reason  why  we  bring  an  anthropologist  and  a 
social  philosopher  together  is  that  together  they  are 
more  likely  to  give  a  fitting  example  and  a  fitting  def¬ 
inition  of  co-operation — the  social  process  which  will 
occupy  us  at  some  length  in  this  essay.  Any  social 
philosopher  who  attempts  a  definition  without  any  regard 
for  examples  given  by  anthropologists,  will  have  given 
his  definition  in  a  vacuum.  L.  P.  Jacks  definition  runs 
as  follows:  “Co-operation  meems,  I  take  it,  uniting  the 
manifold  streams  of  human  will-power  or  conscious  energy 
into  a  single  stream  directed  upon  a  common  object. “(1) 

Both  these  words,  **Kula“  as  used  by  the  Trobrian- 
ders,  and  “co-operation”  as  defined  by  L.  P.  Jacks,  have 
the  same  meaning.  In  the  former  case  it  is  a  dynamic 
part  of  a  functioning  social  process,  “uniting  the  mani¬ 
fold  streams  of  human  will-power  or  conscious  energy 

1.  Constructive  Citizenship,  p.  30O. 
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into  a  single  stream  directed  upon  a  common  object.’* 

But  among  Britishers,  even  though  their  civilization  is 
of  a  higher  order,  the  ideal,  has  not,  as  yet,  become  an 
inclusive  social  process. 

Now  when  we  make  definitions  we  indulge  in  analo¬ 
gies  and  metaphors.  The  single  stream  is  never  a  single 
stream — it  is  always  a  cli^mel  into  which  many  streams 
flow.  It  is  not  vital  that  ’Kula^  or  co-operation  should 
become  anything  like  a  single  stream,  vvhat  is  vital,  hov/- 
ever,  is  that  co-operation  as  a  social  process  should 
become  the  one  channel  into  which  all  other  streams  flow. 
The  emphasis  is  not  on  the  ’single  stream’  but  rather  on 
’uniting  the  manifold  streams’,  or  more  precisely  on  the 
word  ’uniting’.  There  is  no  social  system  or  social 
process  which  is  a  single  stream.  It  always  comprises 
manifold  streams-uniting,  co-ordinating,  co-operating. 

The  idea  of  ’uniting’  is  never  a  single  stream.  It 
is  always  an  emergent  of  converging  factors.  Uniting  in 
a  co-operative  process  depends  on  many  converging 
f actors-biological ,  sociological,  geographical,  demo- 
graphical,  economic,  religious,  cultural--which  factors 
will  never  become  one  single  stream,  though  they  may, 
when  an  effective  unifying  agent  is  found  or  introduced, 
be  caused  to  converge. 
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In  any  socially  integrative  system — communal,  nat¬ 
ional  or  international — there  is  always  present  an 
ellective  unifying  agent,  principle  or  relationship, 
which  makes  the  co-operative  process  fXinction,  even 
amongst  the  ^manifolh  streams  of  human  will-pov^er  and 
conscious  energies^.  1/Ve  are  most  interested  in  isolat¬ 
ing,  if  we  can,  this  unifying  principle  or  relationship, 
for  without  it,  as  this  writer  believes,  there  could  be 
no  genuine  possibility  of  co-operative  thinking  in  mod¬ 
em  society.  For  this  purpose  we  shall  move  away  from 
L.  P.  Jacks  definition  to  Malinowski ^s  example  of  co¬ 
operation. 

AN  EXERCISE  IN  MUTUALITT. 

On  one  of  the  Trobriand  islands  on  which  Malinowski 
made  his  anthropological  observations,  during  a  certain 
season  at  an  appointed  time  we  may  discover  a  great  fore¬ 
gathering  of  primitive  people — a  veritable  conclave  of 
tribes — whose  purpose,  avowedly,  is  to  carry  out  certain 
native  psycho-sociological  functions.  Rules  of  primi¬ 
tive  custom  ajid  injunctions  of  ethnic  taboo  are  the 
guiding  principles  which  direct  the  whole  succession  of 
events  that  are  about  to  transpire  during  this  grand 
rendezvous. 

As  a  preliminary  exercise  to  tiie  great  occasion,  the 
foregathered  natives  begin  with  what  may  appear  meaning- 
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less:  an  exchange  of  various  articles,  odd-looking 
stones,  bits  of  petrified  wood  or  animal,  peculiarly- 
shaped  sea  shells  and  heavy  strings  of  beads.  Bright 
color,  strange  appearance,  uncanny  historical  connota¬ 
tion  borrowed  from  primitive  folk  lore  and  all  other 
symbolisms  of  magic  and  belief — these  are  the  qualities 
that  attach  themselves  to  all  these  articles  of  exchange. 

There  is  universality,  though  by  no  means  uniform¬ 
ity,  in  the  practice  of  this  preliminary  exercise.  Men, 
women  and  children  are  consciously  drawn  into  the  pro¬ 
cess.  Chiefs  exchange  their  bargains  with  other  chiefs, 
warriors  with  other  warriors,  males  with  other  males, 
females  with  other  females,  youths  with  youths  and  child¬ 
ren  with  children. 

There  is  lively  movement  of  body  and  strange  gesti¬ 
culation  of  limbs;  there  is  heightened  animation  in 
speech,  whether  orally  articulated  or  otherwise  meaning¬ 
fully  signalized;  there  is  flow  of  feeling  and  even 
ebullition  of  ecstasy.  New  situations  induce  new  ex¬ 
periences  which  thus  being  socially  created  give  birth  to 
a  more  effective  social  consciousness,  a  larger  sense  of 
community  and  a  closer  inter-tribal  solidarity. 

To  describe  properly  this  preliminary  primitive  act 
amongst  the  Trobrianders,  it  is  necessaiy  to  use  some 
modern  psychological  terms. 

Its  function  is  not  merely  altruistic  in  the  sense 
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of  demanding  submergence  of  one^s  interests  or  feelings 
for  the  sake  of  others.  There  is  a  complete  reciprocity 
of  interests  and  feelings.  Neither  is  it  egoistic  in 
that  one  seeks  an  association  with  another  to  satisfy  his 
own  self-will  without  the  regard  of  the  mils  of  the 
others.  Each  seeks  the  pleasure  of  others  without  for¬ 
getting  his  own.  Nor  can  we  think  the  act  is  purely 
eudaemonistic,  for,  pleasui^  seeking  seldom,  if  ever, 
leads  to  social  solidarity,  lAhich  is  the  characteristic 
phenomenon  in  our  example.  Nor  again  can  it  be  consider¬ 
ed  as  utilitarian  or  pragmatic.  The  articles  exchanges 
in  the  act  are  not  used  as  money  or  as  weapons  of  war  or 
again  as  tools  of  art.  They  are  used  for  this  one 
specific  purpose:  to  involve  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
in  the  whole  conclave  of  tribes,  in  the  preliminary 
exercise  of  mutuality.  Having  accomplished  this  mission 
they  are  laid  away,  unused  for  any  other  purpose  until 
another  similar  occasion  presents  itself  in  the  future. 
These  acts  are  avowedly  performed  in  the  service  of 
mutuality — they  are  called  into  operation  to  make  the 
relationship  of  mutuality  possible,  to  reveal  it,  to 
assert  it,  and  to  make  it  articulate. 

The  important  point  which  we  wish  to  make  at  the 
moment,  and  which  will  recur  again  and  again  in  this 
work,  is  that  the  natives  intjTOduce  into  the  complexity 
of  determiniDg  factors  an  additional  factor,  and  that  out 
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of  the  interaction  of  all  these  factors,  emerges  that 
social  relationship  which  we  call  mutuality.  Deep 
seated  biological,  psychological  and  sociological  needs, 
wants,  impulses  and  aspirations  find  their  integration 
in  an  act  of  ceremonial  exchange.  By  positive  partici¬ 
pation  in  this  act  the  natives  have  created  a  circumst¬ 
ance  making  the  emergence  of  mutuality  possible.  Thus 
supplying  the  integrating  factor  for  the  complexity  of 
native  drives  they  become  final  determiners  of  determin¬ 
ing  factors.  The  genius  of  the  Trobrianders  •  way  of 
life,  Kula,  or  co-operation,  is  that  they  have  found  a 
creative  group  method  of  integrating  individual  and 
social  drives. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  exchange  of  symbol¬ 
ic  articles  amongst  the  Trobrianders  is  not  the  only 
form-factor  or  type -factor,  which  insures  the  emergence 
of  mutuality.  Certain  symbolic  performances  of  primi¬ 
tive  Australians  and  Indians,  vyhich  characterize  the 
Totem,  produce  similar  phenomena.  We  shall  refer  to  the 
latter  case  in  the  next  section  when  we  consider  the  re¬ 
lationship  between  mutuality  and  co-operation. 

THB  ESIATION  OF  MUTUALITY  TO  CO-OPSHilTION. 

The  preliminary  exercises  in  mutuality  must  not  be 
confused  with  the  whole  co-operative  process  which 
mutuality  occasions.  Mutuality  whether  thought  of  as 
feeling-sentiment  or,  as  this  writer  believes,  as  a 
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principle  of  social  relationship,  cannot  be  identified 
with  co-operation.  The  latter  simply  demonstrates  or 
actualizes  the  former.  To  use  the  metaphor  of  a  tree  we 
can  think  of  the  roots  as  converging  factors  to  imerge 
in  a  mutuality- trunk,  only  to  diverge  again  in  branches 
and  foliage  of  co-operation.  The  function  of  the  trunk 
is  to  unify  the  branches  and  foliage  and  integrate  them 
into  the  system  of  the  tree.  The  function  of  mutuality, 
being  itself  an  emergent  of  converging  factors,  is  to 
unify  all  human  social  interactions,  or  as  L.  P.  Jacks 
puts  it,  to  unite  the  manifold  streams  of  human  will¬ 
power  and  conscious  energy,  not  into  a  single  stream  but 
into  a  single  system  of  co-operation.  (The  meaning  of 
the  ’single  system  of  co-operation’  will  be  dealt  with 
when  we  discuss  co-operation  under  such  systems  as  total¬ 
itarianisms,  imperialisms,  democracies,  etc.  ) 

The  significance  of  the  preliminary  exercises  in 
mutuality  is  that  they  lead  to  co-operation.  In  the  case 
of  the  foregathered  Trobrianders,  as  we  watch  with  Malin¬ 
owski,  the  succeeding  stages  in  the  progress  of  their 
conference  soon  begin  to  utilize  the  spirit  of  mutuality 
thus  aroused,  channelling  it  into  other  forms  of  trans¬ 
action  which  become  overtly  meaningful  even  to  a  casual 
observer.  As  a  matter  cf  fact,  these  transactions  can 
easily  be  identified  by  the  modern  civilized  man  as 
business,  involving  purchase  and  sale  or  exchange  of 
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gooas  or  comiuodities ;  partnership,  commercial  or  marital 
or  friendly;  international  ( inter- tribal)  trade  and 
commerce;  Political  alliances  and  treaties  of  peace  and 
war.  All  these  transactions  are  duly  drawn  up  on  var¬ 
ious  documents  of  primitive  symbolism  and  duly  signed 
and  sealed  with  the  acts  of'  magic  and  native  custom  to 
be  subsequently  submitted  to  and  carried  out  under  the 
absolute  injunctions  of  the  ethnic  taboo.  When  the’  con¬ 
ference  ends,  the  Trobrianders  will  return  to  their 
native  villages  armed  with  a  common  code  of  law  (custom, 
mores,  taboo)  to  guide  them  while  they  **are  absent  one 
from  the  other**. 

It  is  to  this  sum  total  of  social  interactions  and 
all  kinds  of  social  transactions  under  the  common  inter¬ 
tribal  law,  and  not  merely  to  that  symbolic  preliminary 
exercise  in  mutuality,  to  which  Malinowski  applied  the 
name  of  »Kula’.  The  Kula  Co-operative  is  the  whole 
series  of  complex,  inter-tribal,  inter- communal,  social 
arrangements  unified  by  mutuality  into  one  system,  in¬ 
volving  eveiy  tribe  in  the  conference,  every  clan  in 
the  tribe,  eveiy  family  in  the  clan  and  evei:^"  member  in 
the  family. 

What  here  fascinates  us  is  the  completeness  and  the 
totality  of  control  that  the  »Kula»  exercises  over  the 
lives  of  the  primitive  people  who  constitute  the  Kula 
co-operative,  or  as  Malinowski  puts  it,  the  ^Kula  ring*. 
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Here  are  various  islands  ditfering  in  occupation  and  in 
many  details  or  life;  here  are  many  communities  consist¬ 
ing  of  chiefs,  sub-chiefs,  magicians,  warriors,  coromon- 
ers,  men,  women  and  children — all  drawn  into  the  Kula 
ring.  ’*The  Kula,”  says  Malinowski,  ”is  thus  an  extreme¬ 
ly  big  institution,  both  in  its  geographical  extent,  and 
in  the  manifoldness  of  its  component  pursuits.  It  welds 
together  a  considerable  number  of  tribes,  and  embraces 
a  vast  complex  of  activities,  inter-connected  and  playing 
into  one  another,  so  as  to  form  one  organic  wh.ole”.(l) 

And  now  while  we  are  at  this  point,  it  will  be  of 
value  to  conclude  the  observation  hinted  at  in  the  prev¬ 
ious  section  to  ttie  effect  that  what  the  Kula  means  to 
the  Trobrianders,  the  Totem,  in  a  modified  form,  means 
to  the  Australians  and  the  Indians.  The  sum  total  of 
social  activities  or  the  primitive  man,  observes  Wundt,' 
is  but  **an  external  indication  of  the  all-pervading  in¬ 
fluence  of  totemism  upon  life  as  a  whole.”  Or  as  Marett 
says:  ”The  upshot  of  these  considerations  is  that  the 
totem  is,  on  the  face  of  it,  a  name,  ttie  savage  answers 
the  question,  ’What  is  in  a  name?’  by  finding  in  the 
name  that  makes  him  one  with  his  brethren  a  wealth  of 
mystic  meaning,  such  as  deepens  for  him  the  feeling  of 
social  solidarity  'to  an  extent  that  it  takes  a  great 


1.  Argonauts  of  the  Western  Pacific,  p.  8^. 
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errort  on  our  part  to  appreciate .  (1) 

We  may  conclude  that  the  Kula  and  the  Totem  are 
both  co-operative  systems,  similar  or  dissimilar  in  their 
total  results,  depending  on  the  conditioning  variability 
oi  correlating  factors,  or,  using  our  previous  metaphor 
of  a  tree,  depending  on  the  bio-sociological  climate  in 
which  they  grow* 

Anthropological  findings  give  us  a  special  interest 
in  the  primitive  social  lil'e,  for  they  throw  so  much 
light  on  the  subject  of  co-operation.  When  we  read 
through  the  works  of  Malinowski,  Boas,  frazer,  Vmndt, 
Tylor,  Kropotkin,  Vif.E.  Smith,  and  many  others,  the  con¬ 
clusion  becomes  inescapable  that  the  life  of  the  primi¬ 
tive  society  was  essentially  and  pre-eminently  co¬ 
operative.  From  this  we  do  not  wish  to '  generalize  that 
co-operation  as  a  social  process  is  of  biological  nec¬ 
essity,  or  for  that  matter,  a  necessity  of  any  one 
single  factor.  Just  to  make  this  point  clear  we  shall 
make  a  brief  digression. 

Such  social  processes  as  co-operation,  competition, 
accommodation,  assimilation,  domination,  conflict  etc,  , 
and  such  social,  political  and  spiritual  forces  and 
systeiTiS  as  community,  society,  government,  ethics,  re¬ 
ligion,  culture  and  civilization,  cannot  be  accounted 
for  by  any  determining  factor  such  as,  economics, 
biology,  geography,  demography,  race  or  psychology. 

1.  Anthropology,  Henry  Holt  and  Co.  p.  l86. 
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None  ol‘  these  I'actors  by  itself  alone  can  determine  ab¬ 
solutely  any  social  process,  any  social  system,  or  any 
social  phenomena.  They  all  are  effective,  some  more, 
some  less,  as  correlatives.  The  concept  of  cause  and 
effect  in  all  social  sciences  is  purely  nethodologi cal* 
Thus  we  may  again  refer  to  mutuality,  presume  ably  the 
only  one  single  factor  which  determines  the  possibility 
of  co-operative  process  in  any  human  society.  But  as 
we  have  already  indicated,  it  is  not  to  be  considered  as 
an  absolute  determiner  of  co-operation.  Mutuality  as  a 
factor  is  itself  an  emergent  of  other  converging  factors. 
It  enters  in  as  a  deciding  correlative  with  all  these 
factors  and  even  with  co-operation  itself.  Once  the 
initial  stages  of  mutuality  are  created  and  are  set  in 
motion,  they  at  once  constitute  a  favorable  condition 
for  co-operation,  which  in  turn  reacts  back  upon 
mutuality  strengthening  it  and  in  turn  is  strengthened 
by  it.  This  is  psychologically  sound.  Any  motive,  and 
mutuality  when  it  fully  emerges  becomes  a  motive,  when 
actualized  becomes  stronger  by  the  very  fact  of  that 
actualization.  Thus  the  motive  which  begins  as  a  det¬ 
erminer  of  an  act,  presently,  in  the  process  of  that 
actualization,  becomes  its  correlative.  This  digression 
was  deemed  necessary  to  point  out  that  mutuality  is  not 
to  be  treated  as  an  absolute  determiner  of  co-operation 
but  rather  a  condition  created  by  other  factors  of  which 
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man  himseir  is  the  most  effective  correlative.  This 
illustrates  the  methodological  approach  to  our  whole 
problem. 

We  are  ready  to  come  back  to  the  main  subject  under 
discussion.  We  have  no  data  to  support  the  inference 
that  co-operation  as  a  social  process  is  a  biological 
necessity.  That  would  be  to  assert  that  biological 
factors  of  human  life  determine  the  development  of 
sociological  phenomena.  Nor  can  we  infer  that  co¬ 
operation  as  a  social  process  is  best  suited  to  the 
nature  of  man  and  most  naturally  adaptable  to  human 
society.  The  power  of  adaptability  seems  to  be  one  of 
the  universal  traits  of  man.  The  reason  for  co-operative 
life  in  primitive  and  in  modern  society  must  be  sought  on 
purely  sociological  and  ethical  grounds.  The  value  rea¬ 
lized  in  the  Kula  and  in  the  Totem  is  the  same  that 
L,  P.  Jacks  seeks  to  realize  in  co-operation,  namely,  the 
value  of  uniting  the  manifold  streams  of  human  will¬ 
power  and  conscious  energy  into  a  single  system,  with  a 
completeness  and  totality,  that  no  other  social  process 
could  realize.  But  the  real  value  of  co-operation  is  not 
in  its  mechanism  but  rather  in  its  condition,  which  is 
mutuality,  which  makes  genuine  co-operation  possible.  So 
evident  is  the  factor  of  unity,  of  complete  social  per- 
miability,  of  totality  of  interest,  together  with  the 
emotional,  psychological  and  spiritual  significance  con- 
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tained  within  the  relationship  or  mutuality  that  tlie 
latter  becomes  the  chief  value  and  the  chief  character¬ 
istic  of  true  co-operation. 

IS  CO-OPERATION  POSSIBLE 
WITHOUT  THE  SPIRIT  OF  WTUaLITY? 

This  question  is  not  as  simple  as  it  might  appear 
on  the  surface.  The  slave,  the  slave-driver  and  the 
slaveholder  may  be  said  to  co-operate,  else  the  pyramids 
would  not  have  been  built.  The  slave  supplied  the 
muscle,  the  slave-driver  the  whip  and  the  slaveholder  the 
will — and  the  pyramids  rose  above  the  plain.  This  sort 
of  social  relationship  clearly  rules  out  the  spirit  of 
mutuality.  Should  this  be  regarded  as  co-operation  then 
any  social  process  can  be  regarded  as  co-operation.  Even 
the  parties  in  a  conflict  may  be  thought  of  as  co-operat¬ 
ing  when  they  meet  together  in  battle  for  their  own 
’mutual »  destruction.  But  this  sort  of  negative  mutual¬ 
ity,  as  a  rule,  destroys  one  or  both  of  the  contending 
parties  and  thus  leaves  co-operation  suspended  in  the 
no-man ’ s  land . 

This  confusion  often  results  from  the  definition  of 
co-operation.  Co-operation  is  often  defined  in  terms  of 
pov^ers  or  forces,  human  or  mechanical,  with  no  definite 
reference  to  the  proper  relationship  betvyeen  man  and  man 
or  between  human  pov^/ers  and  machine  pov\^ers.  Powers  or 
forces  or  energies  whether  human  or  mechanical  tend  to 
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be  treated  in  an  impersonal  way.  In  over-emphasizing 
these  impersonal  pov^/ers  or  lorces  the  man  himself  is 
often  forgotten.  The  defect  in  such  definitions  as  that 
of  L.  P.  Jacks  is  that  it  lays  all  the  emphasis  on  powers 
and  energies  but  not  at  all  on  the  proper  human  relation¬ 
ship.  Defining  co-operation  in  terms  of  powers,  forces 
and  energies,  brought  together  and  caused  to  work  to¬ 
gether  or  in  any  way  co-ordinated,  is  still  thinking  in 
terms  of  force-relationships  and  not  in  terms  of  human 
relationship.  To  co-ordinate  forces  and  to  make  them 
work  together  may  still  require  another  forch,  personal 
or  impersonal,  stronger  than  either  one  or  them  separat¬ 
ely  or  even  stronger  than  all  of  them  put  together. 

This  force- relationship  principle  could  be  given  a  uni¬ 
versal  application,  as  for  instance,  in  the  present 
United  Nations  Organization. 

It  has  been  often  said  that  men  and  machines  co-  , 
operate.  The  facts,  however,  do  not  fit  the  case.  The 
true  situation  rather  is  that,  either  the  man  runs  the 
machine  or  the  machine  runs  the  man.  We  can  here  repeat 
the  sequence  of  forces  that  produced  the  pyramids  in 
slightly  modernized  terras:  the  machine  owner  (or  mani¬ 
pulator)  supplied  the  motive,  the  machine  supplied  the 
driving  force  and  the  man  supplied  his  life — and  the 

force  relationships  rose  above  the  human  relationships. 

To  the  question,  **What  motivates  the  human  relation- 
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ships?**  the  answer  is,  *'Mutuality . '*  But  what  motivates 
the  force  relationships?  The  answer  is,  ’’Anotiier  force 
called,  domination* ‘*  These  two  social  pi*ocesses, 
mutuality- cooperation  and  force -domination  have  accomp¬ 
anied  the  human  race  from  the  dawn  of  history.  But  of 
this  more  later. 

Here,  then,  we  have  these  two  dominant  relation¬ 
ships — the  human  relationship  motivated  by  mutuality  and 
force  relationship  motivated  by  another  force — v^hich  de¬ 
mand  all  the  human  ingenuity  to  establish  them  in  their 
proper  sequence  in  human  society. 

This  problera  could  also  be  determined  from  the 
stand  point  of  ethics  and  in  terms  of  means  and  ends. 

The  force-relationship  wall  always  seek  to  use  man  as 
any  other  force,  that  is,  as  a  means  to  an  end.  Only 
the  mutuality-relationship  can  use  mankind  as  an  end  in 
itself.  Here  Kantian  formal  ethics  will  give  us  the 
needed  support:  ”Act  so  as  to  use  humanity,  whether  in 
your  ovm  person  or  in  the  person  of  another,  always  as 
an  end,  never  merely  as  a  means.**  There  is  no  ottier 
human  inter-relationship  outside  of  mutuality,  which  can 
properly  establish  the  condition  for  true  co-operation. 
It  is  true,  of  course,  that  Christianity  maintains  love 
as  the  only  true  principle  in  all  human  relationships. 

To  this  the  author  willingly  subscribes  but  he  inter¬ 
prets  love  in  terms  of  mutuality.  Love  speaks  the 
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language  of  mutuality  vvhen  it  says,  ”Love  thy  neighbor 
as  thy  self.'*  or  "Do  unto  others  as  you  would  others  do 
unto  you."  It  might  involve  us  into  a  lengthy  dis¬ 
cussion  as  to  whether  love  and  mutuality  can  be  identi¬ 
fied.  The  author  sees  no  serious  obstacle  in  identify¬ 
ing  them  when  both  are  treated  as  principles  of  human 
relationship  and  not  as  mere  emotions  or  sentiments. 

In  this  chapter  we  have  attempted  to  establish  the 
conclusion  that  no  true  and  genuine  system  of  co¬ 
operation  can  be  effected  or  maintained  without  accept¬ 
ing  mutuality  as  ttie  only  true  principle  of  all  human 
relationships,  the  only  principle  which  uses  hijimanity  as 
an  end  in  itself,  never  as  a  means,  and  the  only  prin¬ 
ciple  which  places  human  relationships  above  all  force- 
relationships. 

However,  one  is  in  danger  of  enunciating  a  perfect 
theory  and  then  watch  it  collapse  for  the  sheer  lack  of 
an  example  to  support  it.  Therefore  I  hasten  to  assure 
the  reader  that  although  tiie  present  writer  enjoys 
thrusting  his  head  tiirough  the  clouds,  he  feels  a  bit 
safer  when  his  feet  touch  the  ground. 

THE  DEGREE  OF  mTUALITY  DETSR1£LNES 
THE  QUALITY  OF  CO-OPEIiATION. 

Yie  ought  not  to  have  any  difficulty  in  accepting 
mutuality,  in  its  pure  and  theoretical  sense,  as  the 
only  solid  ground  and  the  only  stable  condition,  on 
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which  genuine  co-operation  can  be  established.  However, 
realistically  speaking,  human  society,  past  or  present, 
seldom,  it  ever,  adopts  any  social  process  in  its 
pristine  purity  unmixed  with,  and  uncontaminated  by, 
other  elements  from  other  social  processes.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  since  co-operation  is  the  main  topic  under  discuss¬ 
ion  on  these  pages,  and  since  every  other  kind  of  organ¬ 
ized  social  system  contains  within  it  some  of  the 
elements  of  co-operation,  else  it  would  disintegrate,  we 
can  assume  from  the  methodological  stand  point  that 
every  social  system  is  a  co-operative  system  in  a  degree, 
and  we  will  use  mutuality  as  a  measuring  principle  or  as 
a  criterion  of  judgment  of  the  extent,  the  quantity  and 
the  quality  cf  co-operativeness  in  each  and  every  one  of 
these  systems. 

Having  evolved  our  standard  or  criterion  of  judg¬ 
ment,  we  should  be  ready  to  offer  a  humble  critique  of 
the  most  representative  types  of  co-operative  systems  in 
the  past,  and  especially  at  present  time.  We  must  al¬ 
ways  bear  in  mind  that  mutuality,  vhiich  gives  us  the 
method  of  determining  the  degree  of  co-operativeness  in 
any  social  system,  itself  is  never  an  absolute  entity, 
but  is  only  an  emergent  entity  of  other  converging 
factors.  Furthermore,  eveiy  age  and  every  separate 
social  system  of  any  age,  will  have  its  own  distinct 
variety  of  converging  factors  to  effect  the  happy 
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emergence  of  mutuality.  The  factors  that  produced  the 
emergence  of  mutuality  and  the  only  efficient  ground  or 
condition  for  co-operation  among  the  Trobrianders,  will 
not  be  the  factors  for  Britishers,  for  Americans,  for 
Russians,  or  again,  for  the  United  Nations  Organization. 
The  element  of  time,  space,  race,  social  inheritance  and 
historical  circumstance  will  prevent  such  an  unwarranted 
conclusion  (Wallas). 

In  offering  our  critique  we  must  limit  our  efforts 
to  those  social  systems  with  which  we  are  vitally  con¬ 
cerned.  The  word  “social”  by  definition  shall  be  used 
in  its  sociological  sense,  signifying  any  system  what¬ 
soever  which  involves  social  interaction  or  produces 
social  phenomena.  All  such  systems  which  come  under  the 
heads  of  Politics,  Economics,  Religion,  Culture  and 
Civilization  will  come  under  this  definition  in  so  far 
as  they  are  productive  of  social  phenomena.  Together 
with  education,  democracy,  socialism,  totalitarianism, 
coiomunism,  etc.,  the  above  systems  may  be  used,  singly 
or  in  combination,  as  instruments  or  converging  factors, 
to  effect  less  or  more,  a  co-operative  social  system 
subject  to  our  critical  analysis  and  examination.  Incid¬ 
entally,  this  will  give  us  the  widest  and  the  freest 
access  to  the  entire  field  of  the  social  life  of  man. 

Finally,  we  shall  treat  of  co-operation,  not  in 
terms  of  any  one  man^s  interests  (  e.g.  economic),  but 
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in  terms  of  social  life  of  man  as  a  whole,  V^e  shall  not 
define  co-operation  in  terms- of  force-relationships, 
such  as  expressed  in  the  follov/ing  phrases:  ‘‘uniting  the 
manifold  pov»/ers  or  energies**,  “working  together**,  “joint 
action'*,  etc.  1/Ve  shall  define  co-operation  in  tenns  of 
human,  social  relationships;  not  in  terms  of  instruments 
or  means,  but  in  terms  of  values  and  ends.  Therefore  to 
complete  our  standard  of  judgment  we  shsJLl  define  co¬ 
operation  as  living  together  in  the  spirit  of  mutuality. 

THE  CRITIQUE  OF  C0-0PERATI7E  PROCESSES 
(  HISTORICAL  ) 

The  critique  of  co-operative  systems  and  processes 
must  follow  a  two-fold  method  of  exaiaination :  histori¬ 
cal  and  analytical. 

A.  HISTORICAL, 

The  historical  studies  of  co-operation — Primitive, 
Ancient,  Medieval  and  Modem  —  is  important  in  this  work 
only  to  that  extent  as  it  helps  to  illuminate  the  ard¬ 
uous  and  devious  course  of  man*s  struggle  to  adjust  him¬ 
self  to  his  environment  and  to  improve  his  social  exist¬ 
ence.  History,  and  especially  Anthropology,  will  help 
us  to  examine  the  co-operative  processes  and  to  compare 
them  in  the  light  of  the  standard  already  suggested.  In 

this  section  also,  the  author  will  make  an  attempt  to 
present  a  brief  historical  account  of  the  growth  and 
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development  of  the  modern  philosophies  of  co-operation 
which  are  responsible  for  various  modern  co-operative 
movements. 


B.  ANALYTICAL. 

In  this  section  we  shall  attempt  to  analyse  the 
most  representative  modern  co-operative  systems  and  pro¬ 
cesses  and  in  the  light  of  our  standard  of  judgment,  we 
shall  compare  them  with  one  another  and  indicate  the 
degree  of  their  co-operativeness,  their  value  and  their 
possibility  in  modern  society. 

PRIMTIYE  C0-0PEIiATI7E  SYSTEMS. 

The  accumulated  studies  of  historical  anthropology 
are  loaded  with  facts  and  evidences  which  weigh  heavily 
against  any  presuppositions  that  true  co-operation  is  a 
strictly  modern  phenomenon.  The  social  life  in  the 
primitive  family  and  clan,  where  individualism  and  in¬ 
dividuality  were  but  implicit  concepts  of  the  future 
stages  in  the  development  of  the  human  race,  was  pre¬ 
eminently  co-operative  in  character.  That  character  re¬ 
vealed  itself  in  the  institutions  such  as  ”Kula^  and 
"Totem”  and  through  other  co-operative  techniques  and 
arrangements  known  to  the  anthrologists  such  as  kinships, 
endogamies,  exogamies,  etc.  If  the  Darwinian  phrase, 
"struggle  for  existence"  must  apply  to  the  primitive 
people,  they  must  have  felt  the  implicit  need  for  join- 
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ing  together  in  that  struggle.  To  struggle  for  exist¬ 
ence  meant  for  them  to  struggle  together — and  the  latter 
phrase  has  in  it  a  genuine  ring  of  co-operation.  They 
struggled  with  the  conditions  of  nature,  they  struggled 
against  wild  animals,  they  struggled  for  greater  abund¬ 
ance  or  food,  they  struggled  against  other  tribes 
hostile  to  them,  but  in  relation  to  their  own  group  they 
always  struggled  together.  That  individuals  living  in 
the  same  society  should  join  in  the  struggle  against  each 
other  until  one  or  the  other  has  been  overcome  and  van¬ 
quished  in  political  rivalry,  in  economic  competition  or 
in  professional  preferment  is  strictly  a  modern  phenom¬ 
enon.  In  a  primitive  society  it  would  be  almost  wholly 
unknown  and  would  be  regarded  as  unwholesome  and  anti¬ 
social. 

Marett  gives  us  a  rather  modern  definition  of  soc¬ 
iety  when  he  says:  ^Society  is  a  communion  of  souls— 
souls  that,  as  so  many  independent,  yet  interdependent , 
manifestations  of  the  life  force,  are  pressing  forward 
in  the  search  for  individuality  and  freedom, ”(1)  However 
the  condition  of  interdependence  is  implicit  in  the 
social  life  of  the  primitive  and  in  that  condition  the 
spirit  of  mutuality  is  just  as  evident  as  it  is  lacking 
in  the  Hobbe^s  interpretation  of  the  struggle  for  exist¬ 
ence  which  means  each  against  all  and  all  against  each. 


1.  Anthropology,  p.  l8l. 
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Should  we  consider  both  primitive  and  modem  socie¬ 
ties  and  comparatively  examine  their  religions  so  as  to 
determine  which  has  the  greater  degree  ol  interdepend¬ 
ence  and  mutuality  and  which  is  more  truly  a  "communion 
of  souls"  our  efforts  would  be  most  revealing.  Whether 
we  consider  primitive  religion  as  magic,  or  primitive 
magic  as  religion,  is  not  relevant.  ¥/e  can  be  sure  of 
the  statement  of  their  faith.  It  always  is,  V^e  believe 
in  the  same  social  god  (or  in  the  same  social  gods),  the 
same  faith  and  the  same  baptism."  If  there  were  private 
gods,  they  did  not  divide  the  primitive  society.  The 
statement  of  faith  of  the  modern  Hebrews  and  modern 
Christians  may  run  somewhat  as  follows:  "We  believe  in 
the  same  one  social  God,  but  I  belong  to  one  of  21^ 
faiths  and  take  part  in  one  of  1001  communions." 

It  is  quite  axiomatic  with  us  moderns  to  assert 
that  religion  is  the  greatest  integrative  force  which 
promotes  the  spirit  of  mutuality,  of  interdependence  and 
of  co-operation  yet  at  the  same  time  we  have  to  blink 
the  fact  that  our  everyday  religious  life  almost  wholly 
contradicts  what  we  so  axiomatic ally  assert. 

To  the  anthropologist  the  values  conserved  by  the 
primitive  religious  ceremonies  are  quite  obvious:  they 
promote  social  solidarity — the  whole  tribe  learns  its 
history  and  traditions  through  these  rites,  festal 

dances,  and  initiations;  they  promote  the  spirit  of 
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neighborliness,  gocxl-will  and  good -I'ellow ship ;  through 
the  rites  called  ’Intichiuma’  they  convey  the  idea  of 
co-operation  and  social  service;  they  instill  in  the 
primitive  a  desire  for  order  and  rhythm,  which  later ‘in 
life  leads  them  to  the  appreciation  of  art  and  beauty. 

The  above  socially  recognized  values  could  not  have  been 
conserved  without  these  magi  co-religious  ceremonies.  (1) 
Having  assumed  the  primitive  religion  to  have  orig¬ 
inated  from  magic,  Malinowski  assigns  to  magic  the 
following  social  function:  ”You  can  see,  also,  the 
utility  and  tiie  function  of  magic.  Sociologically,  it 
is  an  organizing  force;  it  brings  order,  rhythm,  and  con¬ 
trol  into  the  practical  activiti es. ” ( 2 )  If  religion 
originated  out  of  magic  then  we  are  still  dealing  with 
the  same  essence,  namely,  the  religious  essence  which  is 
accountable  for  the  above  sociological  values.  Our  in¬ 
terest  here  is  to  show  how  primitive  religion  permeated 
every  phase  of  the  social  life  of  man,  creating  that 
vital  interdependence,  solidarity  and  mutual  helpfulness 
which,  due  to  ineffectiveness  of  our  modern  religion, 
are  hardly  visible  in  our  modem  society. 

Here  I  do  not  propose  to  exchange  the  content  or  the 
essence  of  our  modern  religion  vdth  those  of  the  primiti- 

1.  See:  Wundt,  Elements  of  Eolk  Psychology,  Pp.  104f, 

244ff ; 

Marett,  Sacraments  of  Simple  Folk,  Chapt.  V; 

Marett,  Anthropology,  Chapt.  VIII. 

2.  Science  and  Religion,  Symposium,  p.  ']A. 
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ve.  I  have  not  turned  suddenly  a  disciple  of  Rousseau 
to  espouse  both  the  religion  and  social  life  of  the 
Noble  Savage.  But  I  feel  humbly  apologetic  for  the 
sneers  that  we  modern  men  have  often  hurled  at  the  so 
called  superstitions,  the  mythologies,  the  irrationali¬ 
ties,  the  fanaticisms  and  all  the  credulousnesses  that 
are  instinct  in  the  religion  of  the  primitive.  His  re¬ 
ligion,  whatever  its  essence  or  content,  has  rendered 
him  service  as  the  greatest  integrative  force  that  made 
him  feel  one  with  his  fellows.  It  kept  him  united  in¬ 
wardly  and  socially  and  in  that  unitedness  there  were 
conserved  all  the  values  and  the  possibilities  for  the 
future  human  progress.  The  co-operative  process,  for 
the  primitive,  was  pre-eminently  a  religious  process. 

On  the  other  hand,  on  account  of  the  multiplicity  of 
religious  faiths  and  ideologies  and  communions,  relig¬ 
ion  is  being  ruled  out  from  amongst  the  "principles" 
that  are  set  to  guide  the  co-operative  movements  in  our 
modern  society.  Our  world  has  become  essentially  mat¬ 
erialistic  and  disintegrative  because  religion  has 
ceased  to  be  the  vital  factor  in  oui*  social  life.  Hav¬ 
ing  often  become  a  political  weapon  only  to  join  in  the 
great  game  of  empire-making  and  empire-breaking,  it  has 
often  plunged  the  modern  world  into  so  called  "relig¬ 
ious"  wars.  On  the  other  hand  we  have  no  record  of 
religious  wars  amongst  the  primitive  people. 
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Should  we  consider  this  primitive  world  in  terms  of 
social  processes  we  could  easily  identify  three  of  these 
that  held  the  primitive  society  together.  They  are: 
co-operation,  exteimina tion ,  and  assimilation.  Of  the 
three,  the  co-operation  was  by  far  the  most  primordial 
and  essentially  the  most  inclusive.  Neither  the  exter¬ 
mination  nor  the  assimilation  had  been  resorted  to  as  a 
rival  process  with  the  co-operation.  Both  rather  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  strength  of  the  latter.  Extermination 
was  resorted  to  only  as  an  effective  measure  against 
the  individuals  who  broke  the  tribal  code  of  law  or 
mores  and  against  the  male  adult  assailants  of  the  ene¬ 
my  tribes.  The  women  and  children  of  the  enemy  tribes, 
when  the  latter  had  been  overcome  in  war,  were  assimi¬ 
lated  into  the  social  life  of  the  victors  and  were  given 
the  same  social  status  in  the  community  under  the  same 
general  process  of  co-operation.  Thus  co-operation  re¬ 
mained  the  predominant  social  process  within  the  primi¬ 
tive  society. 

The  creation  of  the  condition  for  the  birth  of  al¬ 
most  every  other  social  process  was  reserved  for  the 
next  stage  in  the  progress  of  irian^s  social  development- 
the  stage  to  which  historians  refer  as  the  Ancient 
World.  Only  a  brief  historical  sketch  of  the  latter 
shall  be  attempted  in  the  next  chapter. 
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CO-OPii;RATION  IN  ^IHE  .ANCIENT  V^ORLD, 

•*We  shall  find  that  we  have  to  abandon  the  notion 
that  society  is  a  machine.  It  is  more,  even,  than  an 
organism.  It  is  a  cominunion  of  souls — souls  that,  as 
so  iTBny  independent,  yet  inter-dependent,  manifestations 
of  the  life-force,  are  pressing  forward  in  the  search 
for  individuality  and  freedom.” 

Here,  there  are  two  ideas  that  are  so  pregnant  with 
meaning  that  they  need  be  differentiated  and  presented 
in  their  proper  light. 

Should  v/e  think  of  society  as  humanity  on  the  march, 
advancing  on  its  tv/o  legs,  the  above  quotation  from 
Marett  will  indicate  to  us  its  appointed  course.  Im¬ 
agining  humanity  as  a  new-born  babe  with  giant  possibil¬ 
ities,  growing  and  developing  in  body  and  in  other  parts, 
learning  to  flex  its  physical,  social  and  spiritual 
muscles,  and  with  all  that,  learning  to  walk  and  to  ad¬ 
vance,  then  by  atieer  analogy  we  can  think  of  its  first 
leg  making  the  first  step  towards  that  primitive  posi¬ 
tion  which  Marett  v^ould  characterize  as  the  *  communion 
of  souls’,  the  close  social  interdependence,  the  spirit 
of  mutuality  that  inevitably  leads  to  co-operation.  All 
these  elements  were  implicit  in  that  first  primordial 
step  of  humanity. 

But  v/e  must  not  despise  that  first  step  because  it 
was  primitive.  It  is  the  most  important  step  in  human 
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progress,  Having  made  this  initial  step  and  still  keep¬ 
ing  its  full  weight  on  that  primordial  leg,  mankin^  was 
enabled  to  advance  the  co-ordination  of  its  other  in¬ 
nate  parts  and  to  attempt  the  second  step  in  the  direct¬ 
ion  of  what  was  already  implicit  in  it:  the  independen¬ 
ce  of  spirit,  the  individuality  and  self-realization. 
This  second  step  would  have  been  impossible  had  humanity 
never  taken  its  first  step.  Herein  is  our  philosophy  of 
human  progress.  Humanity  is  learning  to  co-ordinate  its 
both  legs — the  communion  and  interdependence  of  souls  in 
the  one  and  the  independence  of  spirit  and  individuality 
of  personality  in  the  other--and  to  walk  with  balance 
and  vision  to  its  assigned  destiny.  In  that  freedom  of 
movement  lies  the  true  meaning  of  human  liberty. 

The  historic  period  beginning  from  primitive  times 
and  culminating  in  the  rise  and  the  fall  of  the  Graeco- 
Roman  Empire,  known  to  us  as  the  Ancient  World,  we 
should  like  to  characterize  as  the  second  step  in  human 
progress — an  advance  from  social  homogeneity  towards  in¬ 
dividuation  and  social  heterogeneity. 

In  its  advance  mankind  has  no  precedents.  Every 
step  it  makes  is  a  first  and  a  last  step  of  its  kind. 

The  step  designated  as  the  Ancient  Viforld  was  the  only 
step  of  its  kind  man  has  ever  taken  in  that  character¬ 
istic  direction.  It  is  a  step  that  can  never  be  re¬ 
trieved  or  repeated,  but  humanity  can  learn  from  it, 
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and  the  acquired  experience  can  be  applied  to  new  situa¬ 
tions  in  the  new  steps  of  human  progress* 

The  Ancient  World  opened  up  with  a  maze- of  differ¬ 
entiating  activities,  some  social  some  anti-social,  and 
when  it  closed  with  the  fall  at  the  Roman  Umpire,  every 
known  kind  of  differentiated  thought  and  personality, 
process  and  activity,  life  and  existence,  religion  and 
morals,  culture  and  civilization  had  had  their  beginnings 
and  some  had  passed  through  many  stages  of  development* 

Using  again  our  Ibrmer  analogy  of  a  tree  and  apply¬ 
ing  it  to  the  historic  humanity,  we  can  readily  discern 
the  roots  or  the  converging  factors  making  possible  the 
emergence  of  human  society,  first  as  a  single  stalk, 
that  is,  as  a  single  unitary  system  wherein  co-operation 
of  necessity  is  the  only  social  process  involving  the 
whole  community.  (Community  that  is,  in  its  simple  and 
primitive  form,  doing  the  same  thing,  at  the  same  time, 
and  for  the  same  end, ) 

With  the  appearance,  however,  on  our  human  tree,  of 
the  diverging  branches  of  human  activity,  which  charact¬ 
erized  the  opening  of  the  Ancient  times,  the  spirit  of 
mutuality  had  to  assume  an  entirely  different  strategy 
in  its  role  as  an  efficient  factor  creating  the  favor¬ 
able  condition  for  co-operative  social  life  of  man.  Its 
function  was  no  longer  to  effect  the  simple  co-operation, 
defined  as  working  together,  that  is,  doing  the  same 
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thing  at  the  same  time  and  Tor  the  same  end.  It  had  to 
co-ordinate  its  kindred  processes  and  organize  them, 
under  the  principle  or  human  relationship,  into  one  co¬ 
ordinated  social  ^stem.  In  other  words  it  had  to  build 
social  solidarity  and  the  ^sense  of  expanding  community* 
on  the  diversity  of  social  processes.  The  simple  forms 
of  co-operation  vAiere  the  tribe  hunted  together,  fought 
together  and  engaged  in  magical  or  religious  ceremonies 
together,  were  gone  for  ever.  A  new  situation  had  to  be 
faced  when  farmers,  warriors,  courtiers,  artizans  and 
administrators,  who  did  not  work  together  in  that  tribal 
fashion,  yet  whose  activities  had  to  be  co-ordinated  in 
order  to  achieve  social  solidarity.  How  to  build  social 
solidarity  on  the  diversity  of  social  processes  is  still 
the  greatest  problem  even  in  our  modem  world. 

Thus  the  spirit  of  mutuality  of  the  primitive, 
lacking  the  co-ordinating  experience  demanded  by  the 
Ancient  World,  had  without  a  doubt,  rather  rough  going. 
To  aggravate  the  situation,  other  social  processes  gen¬ 
erated  by  the  spirit  of  domination  (i.e.  selfishness 
going  anti-social)  began  to  appear  on  the  human  scene 
and  to  motivate  the  modes  of  social  existence.  This 
same  spirit  of  mutuality,  after  its  many,  many  ages  of 
experience  in  tiding  to  co-ordinate  the  social  process¬ 
es  of  man,  still  finds  it  rather  difficult  to  co-ord¬ 
inate  the  nations  of  today  into  one  United  Nations 
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Organization. 

How  the  spirit  of  domination  made  its  appearance  in 
the  Ancient  V/orld  is  the  whole  story  of  empire-making 
and  empire- breaking  and  of  all  other  relatively  anti¬ 
social  processes,  v\hose  telling  would  fill  more  than  one 
volume.  This  process  of  domination  is  the  wild  branch 
on  Lhe  tree  of  human  sociology.  It  cannot  be  co-ordina¬ 
ted  with  co-operation,  nor  with  other  socially  integra¬ 
tive  processes,  because,  by  its  very  nature,  it  is  void 
of  the  spirit  of  mutuality.  Domination  cannot  be  identi¬ 
fied  with  competition.  Only  cut-throat  competition  that 
leads  into  the  camp  of  domination.  But  competition  with¬ 
in  the  spirit  of  mutuality  in  it  leads  into  the  camp  of 
those  social  processes  which  are  co-ordinated  with  co¬ 
operation.  The  human  problem,  ever  since  the  opening  of 
the  Ancient  historic  world  has  been  how  to  eliminate 
domination  and  at  the  same  time  to  co-ordinate  all  other 
kind  red ,  social  processes  which  would  assure  man  the 
liberty  for  self-development  and  self-realization  while 
requiring  from  him  personal  responsibility  within  the 
social  organization.  And  it  is  the  writer’s  faith  that 
when  co-operation  is  accomplished , domination,  like  a 
functionless  limb  of  a  tree,  will  collapse  of  its  own 
dead  weight.  But  the  accomplishment  of  co-operation  is 
a  big  order  even  ror  our  age,  hence  our  faith  is  con¬ 
ditional  . 

As  we  have  emphasized,  and  I  think  rightly,  the 
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ract  that  the  most  characteristic  thing  about  man’s 
transition  from  the  primitive  into  the  Ancient  World  was 
its  differentiation  of  processes,  we  must  not  think  that 
domination  is  the  direct  cause  of  differentiation  or 
vice  versa.  The  latter  is  more  of  a  concomitant  with 
the  former,  rather  than  its  cause  or  effect.  The  spirit 
of  domination  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  spirit  of 
co-operation.  While  competition,  as  we  have  already- 
pointed  out,  may  mrch  into  the  camp  of  domination,  it 
may  also  march  into  the  camp  in  which  it  can  be  co¬ 
ordinated  with  co-operation.  We  shall  cite  examples  of 
the  latter  case  later  in  this  work. 

Domination  has  been  not  only  a  veiy  effective  oppo¬ 
nent  of  co-operation,  but  also  its  mighty  assailant.  Y/e 
can  define  domination  as  a  process  of  coercion  carried 
out  through  physical  force,  political  manipulation,  ec¬ 
onomic  pressure,  religious  persuasion  and  philosophical 
ideology.  It  must  not  be  defined,  however,  in  terms  of 
the  means  with  which  it  attains  its  ends.  Some  m.eans, 
in  themselves,  are  neither  moral  nor  immoral,  but  amoral. 
They  become  moral  or  immoral  only  when  the  end  which 
they  subserve  is  moral  or  immoral.  It  is  also  certain 
that  some  means  in  themselves  are  immoral  though  the 
ends  in  themselves  be  moral,  and  vice  versa.  Physical 
force,,  for  example,  used  to  counteract  domination  or  to 
bring  the  two  opposing  parties  under  the  principle  of 
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mutuality,  raay  be  justiriable  provided  it  is  carried 
out  by  the  supreme  authority  constituted  to  safeguard 
the  real  interests  of  mankind  as  a  whole.  The  spirit 
of  domination  has  no  room  in  that  supreme  authority. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  trace  the  course  of  dom¬ 
ination  and  all  its  kindred  allied  processes  as  they  en¬ 
tered  the  lists  with  co-operation  and  gradually  forced 
the  latter  into  its  humble,  though  impregnable  rortress- 
es — the  home  and  the  family;  the  vocational  and  the 
professional  social  groups;  the  village  and  town  comm¬ 
unities  and  the  societies  of  free  cities  and  city  states. 
Domination  failing  to  dislodge  co-operation  from  these, 
its  natural,  unassailable  positions,  turned  to  the  big 
and  spectacular  game  of  empire-making  and  empire-breaking. 
But  it  has  not  been  alone  in  this  big  business.  No 
shrewd  villain  like  domination  is  content  to  work  alone. 

It  allied  itself  with  the  religious  mythologies  prescri¬ 
bing  a  divine  will  for  a  world  empire  under  one  god  such 
as  Ammon  Ra  of  -c^gypt,  Bei-Marduk  of  Babylon,  Zeus  of  the 
Greeks  and  Jupiter  of  the  Homans.  If  not  under  the 
divine  will  of  a  god  then  under  the  divine  right  of 
kings  who  were  considered  as  the  sons  of  God--Rameses  III 
{as  Osiris)  of  Egypt,  Alexander  the  Great  of  Macedonia, 
Julius  Caesar  of  Rome,  and  in  our  day,  the  emperor 
Hirohito  of  Japan,  It  may  be  very  interesting  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  minds  of  our  modem  rulers  and  to  find  out 
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why  they  still  cling  to  those  ritualistic  titles  that 
are  orten  intoned  in  our  church  liturgies,  as  in  the 
words:  “The  king  or  so  and  so  and  the  emperor  or  so  and 

so . ’  by  the  grace  or  GrOd*’  “But  it  may  be  just  as 

interesting  to  investigate  why  domination  has,  of  late, 
associated  itself  with  such  ideologies  as,  ’The  Gomin- 
tern»,  ^The  Co-prosperity  Sphere^,  ’The  Aiyan  Myth’, 

’The  American  Century’,  ’The  IfVhite  Man’s  Burden’,  ’The 
Yellow  Peril’.  All  these  strange  affiliates  of  domina¬ 
tion  must  be  considered  by  all  men  of  good-will  and 
mutuality,  including  the  men  who  are  now  in  session  at 
the  Parliament  of  UNO,  if  co-operation  is  to  win  ground 
from  its  perennial  assailant. 

How  domination  has  first  raised  its  head  in  the 
history  of  mankind  is  a  story  by  itself.  Vi/e  can  well 
imagine  how  at  first  it  must  have  insinuated  itself  in¬ 
to  the  primitive  farmer  who  succeeded  in  domesticating 
the  dog,  the  cow  and  the  wild  horse.  For  the  first  time 
he  had  tasted  the  sweets  of  domination  as  he  exploited 
them  for  his  own  ends  and  those  of  his  family.  These 
free  children  of  nature  had  become  his  chattels  and  his 
•  slaves. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  that  that  same 
spirit  soon  had  transferred  itself  from  the  subjugated 
animal  to  the  subjugated  weaker  human  beings  who  had 
been  overcome  by  the  stronger  of  the  human  species. 
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Thus  the  male  hostages  ot  war  who  formerly  had  been  put 
to  death,  noN  were  made  slaves  and  forced  to  do  the 
menial  tasks  of  their  conquering  masters.  Later  on  in 
history,  as  this  enslavement  process  developed,  there 
were  conquests,  other  than  those  arising  out  of  the 
struggle  for  existence. Some  of  these  conquests  were 
hunting  expeditions  to  effect  the  capture  of  human  slaves 
and  to  press  them  into  various  services  demanded  by  the 
exigencies  of  a  differentiated  society. 

We  have  more  than  imaginative  material  on  this  sub¬ 
ject.  We  have  many  historical  records  to  show  how  the 
process  of  domination  had  gradually  appropriated  to  it¬ 
self  various  means  by  which  it  precluded  any  possibility 
for  co-operation.  These  means,  as  we  have  earlier  in¬ 
dicated,  include  physical  force,  religious  persuasions, 
political  manipulation,  economic  pressure  and  philoso¬ 
phical  ideologies.  To  cite  but  a  few  of  these  examples 
we  can  begin,  for  instance,  with  the  conquests  of  India 
in  16 th  Century  B.C.,  by  the  early  Vedic  Aryans.  As  a 
result  of  these  conquests  four  classes  or  castes  appear¬ 
ed:  the  priests,  the  warriors  and  the  common  people-- 
the  three  Aryan  social  groups  constituting  the  higher 
strata  of  society — and  the  indigenous  Dravidians  who 
after  being  conquered  constituted  the  lowest  class,  the 
outcaste  slaves. 

The  creation  of  this  pyramidal  domination,  that  is, 
domination  from  top  downward,  was  not  necessarily  due  to 
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religious  ino-civation.  Domination  rather  exploits  re¬ 
ligious  ideology  in  order  to  achieve  its  own  ends.  In  a 
less  rigid  sense  domination  was  implied  in  Plato’s  phil¬ 
osophical  ideolog;y  when  he  proposed  his  social  utopia 
with  a  similar  classification.  Prom  top  dov\aiward  acc¬ 
ording  to  their  social  status  they  were  as  follows: 
Guarlians,  The  Auxiliaries  (militia),  the  common  people 
(artisans)  and  the  slaves.  Plato  was  merely  reflecting 
the  social  ideologies  of  his  time.  His  social  system 
was  a  pyramid  with  an  absolute  authority  at  the  top, 
unconditional  obedience  of  the  lower  strata  and  a  down¬ 
right  slavery  at  the  bottom.  Plato  called  it  a  Republic 
and  there  were  many  republic  since,  which  one  could 
describe  in  the  terse  words  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  ’half 
slave  and  half  free’.  Wherever  there  is  slavery  of  any 
sort  there  is  domination,  H.J.  Nieboer  defines  slave  as 
”a  man  who  is  the  property  of  another,  politically  and 
socially  at  a  lower  level  than  the  mass  of  people,  and 
performing  compulsory  labor.” 

No  exhaustive  treatment  of  the  empires  of  the 
Ancient  V/orld  is  necessar^^.  In  their  constitution  they 
ranged  anywhere  from  the  early  Vedic  theocracy  to  the 
late  Republic  of  Rome.  They  were  pyramidal  in  struct¬ 
ure.  They  were  established  on  domination  and  maintained 
by  an  absolute  rule  from  the  top  and  a  system  of  slaveiy 
at  the  bottom.  During  the  last  thousand  years  just  pre¬ 
ceding  the  Christian  era,  the  Hebrew  nationals  served  as 
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slaves,  at  one  time  or  another,  within  the  confines  of 
at  least  five  great  empires:  Sgypt,  Babylon,  Byria, 
Greece  and  Rome, 

Nor  war  the  world  quite  ready  to  renounce  slavery 
during  the  early  period  of  the  Christian  era.  Apostle 
Paul  who  preached  the  freedom  of  the  spirit,  but  mind¬ 
ful  of  the  strength  of  domination,  with  all  the  means 
at  its  command,  could  only  say,  ^^slaves,  obey  your 
masters.**  The  spirit  of  freedom,  of  mutuality  and  of  co¬ 
operation,  was  still  locked  up  in  the  human  breast,  still 
biding  its  time,  waiting  for  an  opportunity  when  it  can 
venture  out  of  its  impregnable  fortress  in  its  full 
strength,  into  the  open  field  and  drive  domination  from 
the  human  scene. 

Nor  have  we  learned  all  the  lessons  from  the  Anc¬ 
ient  World  until  we  have  somewhat  evaluated  the  attempt 
at  a  world  empire  by  Alexander  the  Great,  that  recalci¬ 
trant  pupil  of  Aristotle.  Alexander  the  Great,  in  my 
estimation,  has  provided  the  subsequent  world  with  a 
double  spectacle  of  being  at  once  an  embodyment  of  an 
idea  for  world  empire  and  a  model  megalomaniac  whom 
subsequent  Caesars  and  dictators  have  tried  to  imitate, 
some  less  successfully,  some  unsuccessfully.  That 
Alexander,  while  yet  a  youth,  was  nurtured  in  the  at¬ 
mosphere  of  megalomania  is  well  brought  out  by  Plutarch: 
**When  all  others  had  failed  to  tame  the  giant  horse 
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Bucephalus,  Alexander  succeeded;  seeing  which,  says 
Plutarch,  Philip  acclaimed  him  with  prophetic  words; 

”My  son,  Macedonia  is  too  small  for  you;  seek  out  a  larg¬ 
er  empire,  worthier  of  you.'*(l) 

No  comment  is  necessary  to  refute  the  claims  of  a 
certain  class  or  sociologists  who  maintain  that  wars  have 
been  fought  in  response  to  the  biological  necessity  as 
expressed  in  that  Darwinian  phrase,  ^the  struggle  for 
existence.^  It  was  the  original  shout  of  father  Philip, 
into  the  ear  of  young  Alexander,  the  ^lebensraum H , 
which  wo  I'd  s  still  ring  in  our  ears  today. 

Commenting  on  the  significance  of  Alexander’s  met¬ 
eoric  rise  to  command  the  w/orld  empire,  Y/ill  Durant, 
quite  unconsciously  perhaps,  packs  into  his  tv/o  senten¬ 
ces  enough  of  evidence,  vi^hich  for  me  indicts  domination 
as  the  perennial  assailant  of  human  freedom  and  of 
mutual  self-helpfulness.  1/Ye  quote: 

’’Acting  as  the  agent  of  historical  necessity,  he 
put  an  end  to  the  era  of  city  states ,  and ,  by  sacri¬ 
ficing  a  substantial  measure  of  local  freedom,  created 
a  larger  system  of  stability  and  order  than  Europe  had 
yet  known.  His  conception  of  government  as  absolutism 
using  religion  to  impose  peace  upon  diverse  nations 
dominated  Europe  until  the  rise  of  nationalism  and  dem¬ 
ocracy  in  modern  times.” (2) 

1.  Will  Durant,  The  Life  of  G-reece,  p.  33b. 

2.  op.  cit.  p.  552. 
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I  do  not  quite  understand  what  Durant  means  by 
’historical  necessity’.  If  it  does  not  mean  a  biologi¬ 
cal  necessity,  geographical  necessity,  economic  necess¬ 
ity  or  a  sociological  necessity,  and  I  do  not  see  that 
it  does,  then  there  is  only  one  other  necessi ty--the 
necessity,  posited  by  the  collective  forces  of  egotism 
and  domination,  converging  in  one  person,  and  appropria¬ 
ting  unto  itself  the  idea  of  a  world  empire.  Here  you 
have  in  a  nutshell,  the  idea  of  a  world  emire  as  an  end 
and  Alexander  the  Great  as  a  means  to  achieve  that  end. 
But  neither  the  end  nor  the  means  in  question  are  of 
historical  necessity.  A  world  empire  is  not  a  histori¬ 
cal  necessity  and  therefore  Alexander  the  Great  (or  any 
dictator  or  group  of  dictators)  is  not  an  agent  of  hist¬ 
orical  necessity. 

Alexander  the  Great,  in  my  estimation,  has  destroy¬ 
ed  what  was  of  historical  necessity.  He  destroyed  the 
democracy  of  the  city  states  (e.g.  Athens)  with  their 
’local  freedom’,  which  was  not  a  small  matter,  I  be¬ 
lieve  in  local  freedom,  for  there  is  no  freedom  if  it  is 
not  local,  there  is  no  freedom  if  it  is  not  even  more 
than  local- -if  it  is  not  personal.  That  was  exactly  the 
kind  of  freedom  for  which  Marett  saw  there  was  a  histor¬ 
ical  necessity,  when  he  said:  ’’Society  is  a  communion  of 
souls — souls  that,  so  many  independent,  yet  interdepend¬ 
ent,  manifestations  of  the  life-force,  are  pressing 
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I'orward  in  tiie  search  for  individuality  and  freedom.” 

To  expect  the  latter  kind  of  historical  necessity, 
we  must  admit,  was  premature  from  the  detracted  genius 
and  the  diseased  spirit  of  Alexander,  hut  not  premature 
from  men  of  good-will  living  in  a  20th  Centuiy  democracy. 
Let  us  not  mistake  the  imediate  end  of  dominant  forces 
witli  the  ultimate  end  which  commands  the  real  historical 
necessity — a  world  humanity  living  together  in  the 
spirit  of  mutuality. 

It  appears  pathetic  to  the  wr*iter  to  claim  histori¬ 
cal  necessity  for  Alexander's  career  of  suppression  and 
destruction  and  for  what  followed  his  abortive  con¬ 
quests.  That  he  “created  a  larger  system  of  stability 
and  order  than  Europe  had  yet  seen,”  is  an  over- state¬ 
ment,  to  say  the  least,  on  Durants^s  own  testimony.  We 
quote: 

1 

“And  while  democracy  was  producing  chaos  in 
Athens,  monarchy  was  producing  chaos  (I  would 
say  a  greater  chaos)  in  Macedonia”-a  dozen 
wars  of  succession,  a  hundred  assassinations, 
and  a  thousand  interferences  with  freedom — 
with  no  redeeming  glory  of  literature,  science, 
philosophy,  or  art.  The  weakness  and  small¬ 
ness  of  the  state  in  (Greece  had  been  a  boon  to 
the  individual,  if  not  in  body,  certainly  in 
soul;  that  freedom,  costly  though  it  was,  had 
generated  the  achievements  of  the  Greek  mind. 
Individualism  in  the  end  destroys  the  group, 
but  in  the  interim  it  stimulates  personality,^ 
mental  exploration,  and  artistic  creation. 

Greek  democracy  was  corrupt  and  incompetent, 
and  had  to  die.  But  when  it  was  dead,  men 
realized  hov/  beautiful  its  heyday  Iriad  been; 
and  all  later  generations  of  antiquity  looked 
back  to  the  centuries  of  Pericles  and  Plato 
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as  the  zenith  of  Greece,  and  of  all  history .  **(1) 

However,  there  are  other  historians  who  speak  with 
reserve  about  Alexander's  part  in  creating  anything  sig¬ 
nificant  or  lasting; 

(a)  His  home  environment  precluded  the  development 
of  a  character  that  would  be  effective  in  the  upbuild¬ 
ing  of  stability  and  co-operation  in  the  world  which  he 
tried  to  conquer.  His  father  Philip  and.  mother 
Olympias  ”both  were  ambitious,  aggressive,'  and  energetic 
in  attending  their  own  ends;  both  were  headstrong,  wil¬ 
ful,  inimical  to  any  outside  control.” (2) 

(b)  Alexander’s  own  character  was  a  poor  material 
out  of  which  stability  could  arise  in  the  world  that 
needed  it.  He,  ”was  high-strung  and  emotional,  prone 
to  fits  of  ungovernable  rage,  a  precocious  genius, 
headstrong  and  wilful  as  his  parents,  and  equally  inimi¬ 
cal  to  any  curb  laid  upon  him  by  any  body. ”(3) 

(c)  Arthur  Weigall  justifies  history  in  treating 
Alexander  as  being  ”the  Great”,  but  he  implies  that 
that  greatness  is  a  disillusionment  on  which  the  sub¬ 
sequent  world  dare  not  build  its  hope  for  a  stable  world 
order.  ”In  view  of  these  conflicting  traditions  in 
antiquity  the  modern  world  of  scholarships  has  never 
made  up  its  mind  how  to  estimate  him.,.. 

1.  op,  cit,  p. 

2.  Cummings,  Alexander  the  Great,  p.  49. 

3.  op.  cit.  p.  34-3. 
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ible  belie!  that  he  could,  conquer  and  rule  the  whole 
earth  and  all  mankind  was  an  ambition  which  could  never 
have  been  r  ealized** .  ( 1) 

(d)  It  remains  for  Oswald  Spengler  to  deny  Alex¬ 
ander,  the  claim  made  for  him  by  some  historians,  that 
he,  in  any  positive  way,  helped  to  spread  that  spirit 
of  Hellenism  in  the  world  he  tried  to  conquer.  As  “the 
sun  of  the  Arabian  Civilization  passing  on  from  the 
world-cities  of  the  East  to  the  countryside  of  the  West, 
even  so  the  sunshine  of  Hellenism  had  spread  to  the 
distant  Indus,  without  Alexander,  and  even  before  him, 
for  Alexander  neither  kindled  nor  spread  that  light;  he 
did  not  lead,  but  followed  its  path  to  the  East“.(2)  ^ 

The  author  will  readily  admit  his  incompetence  in 
evaluating  the  full  significance  of  Alexander’s  career 
and  of  the  impact  his  personality  has  produced  on  the 
world  he  tried  to  conquer.  It  is  his  desire,  however, 
to  raise  the  following  issues: 

(1)  Many  writers  regard  Alexander  the  Great  as  if 
he  were  the  virtual  source  of  the  essence  of  what  is 
termed  as  ’Hellenism’.  If  Hellenism  meant  that  Greek 
culture  with  which  Aristotle  wished  to  imbue  his  re¬ 
calcitrant  pupil,  then  Alexander  himself  was  not  yet 
thoroughly  Heilenized.  Yet  it  was  Aristotle’s  own  in- 

1.  Alexander  the  Great,  p.  ix-xv. 

2.  The  Decline  of  the  West,  Vol.  II,  p.  88  &  footnote. 
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junction  that  his  pupil  treat  Greeks  as  equals  and  all 
others  as  barbarians.  V/as  the  whole  career  of  Alexander 
a  source  of  Hellenism  or  was  it  not  rather  one  of  the 
many  incidents  that  helped  to  introduce  Hellenism  to  the 
rest  of  the  world? 

(2)  Some  hero-worshipping  writers  could  not  even 
think  of  the  idea  that  Hellenism  could  have  found  the 
means  and  the  ways  oi  spreading  itself  without  the  per¬ 
son  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Yet  it  can  be  pointed  out 
as  a  historical  fact  that  it  had  such  means  and  such 
ways  both  before  and  after  the  coming  of  Alexander.  In 
support  of  the  first  case  we  can  cite  the  spread  of 
Hellenes  under  Dorian  influence  some  1000  B.C.  and  some 
6 00  years  before  Alexander.  We  quote  from  Durant: 

’’Within  this  circle  of  nations  little  Greece  ex¬ 
panded  until  its  progeny  peopled  nearly  every 
Mediterranean  shore.  Por  the  gaunt  hand  that 
stretched  its  skeletal  fingers  southward  into 
the  sea  was  but  a  small  part  of  the  Greece 
whose  history  concerns  us.  In  the  course  of 
their  development  the  irrepressible  Hellenes 
spread  into  every  isle  of  the  Aegean,  into 
Crete,  Rhodes,  and  Oypius,  into  Egypt,  Pale¬ 
stine,  Syria,  Mesopotamea,  and  Asia  Minor,  in¬ 
to  the  Sea  of  Marmora  and  the  Black  Sea,  into 
the  stiores  and  peninsulas  of  the  North  Aegean, 
into  Italy,  Gaul,  Spain,  Sicily,  and  Northern 
Africa.  In  all  these  regions  they  built  city- 
states,  independent  and  diverse,  and  yet  Greek; 
they  spoke  the  Greek  tongue,  worshipped  Greek 
gods,  read  and  wrote  Greek  literature,  con¬ 
tributed  to  Greek  science  and  philosophy,  and 
practiced  democracy  in  the  Greek  aristocratic 
way.  They  did  not  leave  Greece  behind  ttiem 
when  they  migrated  from  their  motherland,  they 
carried  it  with  them,  even  the  veiy  soil  of  it, 
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wherever  they  went,  i’or  nearly  a  thousand 
years  they  made  the  Mediterranean  a  Greek  lake, 
and  the  centre  of  the  world.  »*(1) 

It  can  also  be  pointed  out  that  the  true  spirit  of 
Hellenism  did  not  reach  the  V^estern  European  World  un¬ 
til  the  13th  Century  A.D.  and  that  phenomenon  was  not 
caused  by  Hellenistic  Alexander,  but  indirectly,  by  the 
most  unhellenic  Turks.  The  Renaissance  took  place  when 
some  Hellenized  individuals,  as  refugees,  brought  the 
spirit  with  them  and  introduced  it  to  the  Italians  only 
when  the  latter  were  quite  ready  for  it. 

That  Alexander  had  Hellenized  Persia  by  marrying 
the  two  princesses  of  the  rival  houses  of  that  empire 
and  by  assuming  the  title  of  divinity  as  the  ’Son  of 
Ammon  Ra’,  and  by  surreMering  his  royal  court  to  the 
Persian  apparel,  influence  and  diplomacy,  can  hardly 
fit  the  case.  It  was  William  the  Conqueror,  in  11th 
Century  A.D.,  who  tried  to  Normanize  England  by  con¬ 
quest,  and  the  only  Norman  thing  we  can  remember,  so  we 
are  told  in  schools,  was  the  Vvord  ’mutton’.  We  ought 
to  probe  deeper  into  the  spirit  of  true  Hellenism  and 
not  estimate  it  by  the  number  of  cities  that  go  by  the 
name  of  Alexandria,  etc. 

(3)  Julius  Caesar  and  Napoleon  were  Just  as  great 
soldiers  as  was  Alexander  the  Great^ — besides  they  Vi/ere 
great  stateanen — yet  we  do  not  credit  them  with  the 

1.  The  Life  of  Greece  p.70-71. 
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omnipotence  ol‘  spreading  cultures  by  their  conquests. 
Historically  speaking,  it  is  questionable  whether  cult¬ 
ures  can  be  delivered  to  a  conquered  people  on  the 
point  of  a  sword.  The  G-ermans  have  tried  it  tv^rice  with¬ 
in  the  last  thirty  years  or  so. 

(4)  Judaism  and  Christianity  had  no  javelin-throwing 
Alexander  to  commend  them  to  the ’world,  yet  they  did  take 
hold  in  the  lives  of  men  and  nations  to  become  the 
greatest  civilizing  and  integrating  forces  in  our  society. 
We  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  Jews  and  Christians  did  not 
try  to  introduce  their  spiritual  cultures  by  means  of  the 
sword;  but  by  doing  so  they  have  betrayed  the  very  princi¬ 
ples  on  v/hich  tneir  cultures  rested- — besides,  their  att¬ 
empts  have  failed.  The  spirit  of  mutuality  prescribes 
co-operation  and  co-ordination  of  kindred  social  process¬ 
es,  of  kindred  religions  (and  they  all  are  kindred  as  per 
Marett,  Hocking,  et  al),  of  kindred  cultures  (judged 
spiritually  not  superficially),  and  of  kindred  peoples 

(by  Stoic  or  Christian  standards), 

(5)  The  tiine  has  come  when  the  people  of  the  world 
in  this  atomic  age  should  quit  looking  backwards  to  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Great  as  an  "agent  of  historical  necessity",  or 
as  a  precedent  for  wo rid- or der-by- conquest,  for  our  time 
and  all  time  to  come.  The  time  has  come  for  the  histor¬ 
ian  and  the  commentator  to  re-assess  the  career  of  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Great  and  the  value  of  his  conquests  to  the 
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spreading  of  the  true  spirit  of  Hellenism — the  value  of 
all  the  subsequent  conquerors  to  world  civilization  and 
to  world  culture.  The  time  has  come  for  all  of  us  in 
this  20th  century  world,  knit  together  by  innumerable 
threads  of  inter-c ommunicati on  and  inter- communion,  to 
cease  idealizing  the  forces  of  domination  and  stop  idol¬ 
izing  those  personalities  who  incarnate  these  forces.  It 
is  time  to  joing  in  the  exercise  of  mutuality  and  to 
build  up  the  possibilities  of  co-operative  thinking  in 
modern  society. 

GO-OPERAHON  IN  THE  hlEDIAEVAL  WORLD 
V'/hen  we  view  the  Ancient  Vvorld  in  perspective  with 
all  those  spectacular  forces  of  domination,  so  patent  in 
the  processes  of  emp ire- build i ng ,  the  forces  of  co¬ 
operation  so  necessary  in  keeping  the  community  together 
appear  to  be  eveiywhere  playing  only  a  defensive  role. 
The  Egyptian,  the  Babylonian,  and  the  Persian  Empires, 
based  on  absolutism  at  the  top  and  slavery  at  the  bott¬ 
om,  by  the  sheer  release  of  concentrated  physical  milit¬ 
ary  forces,  sought  to  impose  their  cultures  upon  all  the 
people  whom  they  conquered.  These  forces  eventually 
caught  up  with  the  freer  spirit  of  the  Greek  city-states 
and  their  sponsored  free  colonies  founded  in  a  hundred 
places  throughout  the  Vi/orld  as  Dxirant  and  H.G.  V^ells 
could  well' point  out.  The  idea  of  a  world  empire  ach¬ 
ieved  by  a  military  conquest  was  foreign  to  the  Greeks- 
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it  was  imported  trom  the  east. 

The  coming  oi  Philip  ol‘  Macedon  and  ot  Alexander 
ior  the  first  time  involved  (Ireeks  in  an  unwished  for 
and  sudden  necessity  of  Hellenizing  the  rest  of  the 
world  by  'che  force  of  arms.  This  was  not  the  method  they 
followed  heretofore.  Theirs  was  a  more  gradual  process 
of  penetration  and  colonization.  In  that  slower  process 
of  colonization,  whether  under  the  system  of  oligarchies 
(up  to  6th  century  B,G.),  or  under  democracy  (6th,  ^th, 
and  4th  centuries  B.G.),  they  remained  free  from  any  im¬ 
perial  involvements  in  the  east  and  with  all  that  main¬ 
tained,  socially  and  politically,  a  form  of  co-operative 
life.  Alexander  the  Great  put  an  end  to  ttieir  independ¬ 
ence  and  Athens,  as  a  unifying  and  civilizing  centre  of 
the  Greek  Y/orld,  ceased  to  exert  its  political  influence. 
This  unfortunate  situation  was  unticipated  by  Demosth¬ 
enes,  but  he  was  unsuccessful  in  his  attempt  to  stop 
Alexander’s  forces  of  domination  spreading  Hellenic 
culture  on  the  point  of  a  sword  to  all  the  conquered 
people  including  the  Greeks  themselves. 

It  is  no  doubt  apparent  to  the  reader  by  this  time 
that  what  the  writer  here  is  trying  to  do  is  to  learn 
some  lessons  froia  history.  History  seems  to  him  to  give 
a  very  clear  indication  as  to  the  relative  roles  played 
by , the  spirit  of  domination  on  one  hand  and  the  spirit 
of  co-operation  on  the  other,  in  human  society.  The  for- 
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rner  with  its  eternal  tendency  to  play  up  the  more  spec¬ 
tacular  game  of  power  poll tics( using  a  modem  term), 
which  generally  begins  with  that  kindred  process  oi*  sub¬ 
jugating  the  weaker  powers  and  absorbing  them  into  it¬ 
self  until  strength  is  built  up  to  reach  out  for  the  con¬ 
quest  or  a  world  empire.  The  domination  of  one  communi¬ 
ty  by  the  other  or  one  class  by  the  other  within  any 
human  society  is  the  clear  indication  of  the  beginning  of 
these  imperialistic  tendencies. 

Co-operation,  on  the  other  hand,  generally  displays 
those  humbler  tendencies  of  keeping  the  human  society  to¬ 
gether  by  recognizing  both  the  independence  and  the 
interdependence  of  its  constituent  parts.  Go-operation 
implies  independent  inter-dependence.  Independence  im¬ 
plies  equality  and  freedom  of  action.  Interdependence 
implies  the  need  for  collective  strength  in  order  to 
survive. 

As  a  system  of  city  states  and  of  free  colonies  the 
Creeks  clearly  belonged  to  this  latter  category.  With 
all  their  political  weaknesses  and  at  times  foolish  riv¬ 
alry,  they  were  free  because  they  v/ere  independent  and 
they  were  strong  because  they  were  interdependent.  Under 
this  arrangement  the  Creeks  existed  for  1000  years  and 
were  able  to  repel  the  encroachments  of  mighty  empires. 
The  mighty  empire  of  Persia  went  down  to  defeat  before 
the  confederacy  of  Delos— a  historical  lesson  to  us  that 
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strength  does  not  reside  in  world  empires  but  in  a  fed¬ 
eration  of  independent  and  free  states. 

Roman  history  constitutes  that  transitional  period 
between  the  Ancient  and  the  Mediaeval  V/orld,  which  clear¬ 
ly  reveals  the  same  tendency  on  the  part,  of  human  kind  to 
follow,  now  the  one,  now  the  other,  of  the  two  social 
processes  under  consideration.  It  was  the  co-operative 
and  democratic  process  that  brought  the  first  Roman  re¬ 
public  into  existence.  Romans  began  by  building  their 
state  on  the  equality  of  their  citizens: 

’‘According  to  a  census  made  in  26^  B.C.,  there 
were  already  in  the  Roman  dominions,  that  is 
to  say  in  Italy  south  of  Amo,  ^00,000  citi¬ 
zens.  They  had  a  common  interest  in  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  state;  they  were  all  touched  a 
little  with  the  diffused  kingship  of  the  re¬ 
public.  This  was,  we  have  to  note,  an  abso¬ 
lutely  new’  thing  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

All  considerable  states  and  kingdo^ms  and 
empires  hitherto  had  been  communities  by  mere 
obedience  to  some  head,  some  monarch,  upon 
whose  moods  and  character  the  public  welfare 
was  helplessly  dependent.  No  republic  had 
hitherto  succeeded  in  being  anything  more 
than  a  city  state.... In  a  few  decades  the 
Roman  replubic  was  destined  to  extend  its 
citizenship  into  the  valley  of  the  Po,  to 

assimilate  the  kindred  Gauls . In  89  B.C. 

all  free  inhabitants  of  Italy  became  Roman 
citizens . ”(1) 

But  though  the  Roman  republic  created  some  new*  prec¬ 
edents  for  the  subsequent  world  to  follow,  she  had  not 
established  a  nev^  precedent  whereby  one  strong  state 
could  enter  v/ith  another  strong  state  into  friendly,  cc- 


!♦  H.G.  V/ells,  Outline  of  History,  pp.  394-9. 
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operative  relationaliip  for  the  preservation  of  peace  and 
mutual  welfare  of  both.  Rome  followed  the  sarae  course 
of  Ancient  Empires.  In  order  to  dominate,  Home  thought 
it  was  necessary  to  destroy  its  rival.  In  that  most 
bajs,el^ss  and  unnecessary  rivalry  between  Home  and  Carth¬ 
age  culminating  in  the  most  destructive  wars,  imown  to 
history  as  ^Punic  ^  wars,  both  of  the  rivals  practically 
exhausted  themselves.  But  the  struggle  spelled  disaster 
to  the  democratic  and  co-operative  forces  at  home.  Re¬ 
flecting  upon  the  first  of  these  Punic  wars,  H.G.  ViTells 
gives  the  concluding  sentence:  ‘*So  they  protected  the 
peace  of  Italy  fi*om  this  ^menace ^  (commercial  rivalry) 
by  a  war  that  lasted  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  centuiy.  They 
wrecked  their  own  slowly  aquired  political  moral  in  the 
process.”  Referring  to  the  Second  and  Third  Punic  Wars, 
the  same  author  has  this  to  say; 

”The  two  great  western  powers,  and  Rome  per¬ 
haps  more  than  Carthage,  were  strained  mentally 
and  morally  by  the  stresses  of  the  Hirst  War. 

The  evil  side  of  life  was  uppermost.  The  hist¬ 
ory  of  the  Second  and  the  Third  Punic  Wars,  it 
is  plain,  is  not  the  history  of  perfectly  sane 
people.  It  is  nonsense  for  historians  to  v/rite 
of  the  Apolitical  instincts  a  of  the  Romans  or 
Carthaginians.  Quite  other  instincts  were 
loose.  The  red  eyes  of  the  ancestral  ape  had 
come  back  into  the  world.  It  was  a  time  when 
reasonable  men  were  how^led  down  or  murdered; 
the  true  spirit  of  the  age  is  shown  in  the 
eager  examination  for  signs  and  portents  of  the 
still  quivering  livers  of  those  human  victims 
who  were  sacrificed  in  Rome  during  the  panic 
before  the  battle  of  Telamon.  The  western 
world  was  indeed  black  with  homicidal  mono¬ 
mania.  Two  great  peoples,  both  very  necessary 
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t'o  the  world’s  development,  fell  foul  of  one 
another,  and  at  last  Home  succeeded  in  murder¬ 
ing  Carthage (1) 

The  above  paragraph  just  quoted  is  illustrative  of 
practically  all  the  imperialistic  wars  in  the  past.  It 
appears  obvious  to  the  present  writer  that  not  until  we 
have  established  a  new  precedent,  patterned  somewhat 
after  the  Greek  idea  of  confederation  of  independent 
states  made  interdependent  by  various  democratic  and  Co¬ 
operative  processes,  can  we  rid  ourselves  of  the  old  im¬ 
perialistic  domination,  in  one  form  or  another,  with  its 
usual  human  wreckage  in  its  physical,  moral  and  spirit¬ 
ual  implications,  and  with  its  usual  aftermath  of  wars. 

However,  the  above  mentioned  Greek  idea  of  confeder¬ 
ation  is  inadequate  today  (if  ever  it  was  adequate), 
since  it  was  merely  confined  to  the  group  of  kina  red 
states  already  united,  as  were  the  Greeks,  by  a  common 
language  or  tradition  or  culture.  Today  it  must  apply 
to  all  the  nations  of  the  world.  And  ttie  first  condi¬ 
tion  in  the  fulfillment  of  that  idea  is  independence 
granted  to  eveiy  state  and  nation  that  asks  for  it  by 
the  due  process  of  common  international  law.  No  nation 
can  feel  itself  as  being  interdependent  with  other 
nations  if  it  is  not  given  its  own  independence.  An 
interdependence  of  dependent  nations,  which  is  the  true 
process  of  co-operation,  is  still  waiting  upon  our 


1.  Outline  of  History,  p.  40 7. 
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lagging  lumbering  imperialistic  world. 

It  is  quite  unnecessaiy  ror  our  purpose  to  try  to 
follow  the  devious  course  of  Roman  history  from  the  time 
of  the  first  Roman  Republic  to  the  time  of  the  first 
Romanized  World  Empire.  Never  before  was  there  such 
mass  of  common  citizenry  exercising  such  wide  political 
franchise,  yet  with  all  that,  never  such  dearth  of  poli¬ 
tical  freedom  and  economic  independence.  Perhaps  for 
the  first  time  in  history  there  was  born  that  conscious¬ 
ness  or  solidarity  in  the  common  man,  the  proletariat, 
or  the  pleoeian,  as  he  then  was  called,  Vi/ho  in  time  felt 
it  was  necessary  to  band  together  for  mutual  self- 
preservation,  politically  and  economically,  against  the 
power  and  privilege  or  the  patrician.  Co-operation, 
perhaps  for  the  first  time,  assumed  those  political  and 
economic  forms,  which  subsequently  became  that  character¬ 
istic  phenomenon,  known  in  the  western  v»orld  as  class 
consciousness. 

One  can  only  note  in  passing,  how  amazingly  deft  had 
been  the  spirit  of  domination  in  regard  to  Rome’s  for¬ 
eign  policies.  It  scarcely  had  destroyed  Carthage  when 
it  began  to  cast  its  eyes  for  a  vjorld  empire.  Prom  the 
time  when  Cato  repeated  his  monomania  to  the  senate  in 
the  words,  **Delenda  est  Carthag^”,  to  the  time  when 
Caesar  stood  in  glory  in  G-aul  speaking,  in  slow  staccato, 
those  martial  pliable s,  "Veni  I  Vidil  Vicil**,  Rome  had 
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travelled  a  long  way.  Yet  Home  had  not  travelled  any 
longer  than  modem  iUnerica  and  modem  Hussia  have  trav- 
ellea.  What,  one  may  speculate,  are  the  ro reign 
policies  or  the  latter  two  world  powers?  Will  there  be 
a  precedent  this  time  whereby  the  nations  of  our  own 
age  shall  base  their  foreign  policies  on  the  spirit  of 
good-will  and  co-operation.  Or  will  the  history  of  dom¬ 
ination —  the  history  of  Rome  and  Garthage--repeat  it¬ 
self? 

And  where,  one  may  inquire,  does  the  common  man  stand 
today  in  regard  to  his  country's  foreign  policy?  have 
watched  the  common  man  through  history  and  nowhere  can  we 
find  a  record  that  he  ever  had  formulated  the  country's 
foreign  policy.  He  did  not  seem  to  have  ever  taken  any 
well  defined  stand  against  the  involvements  of  his  coun¬ 
try  in  schemes  for  a  world  empire,  lAhich,  successful  or 
not,  invariably  laid  tremendous  burdens  upon  his  rustic 
or  urban  shoulders.  In  Greece  amongst  the  **hoi  poloi**, 
in  Rome  amongst  the  plebeians,  and  in  Mediaeval  Europe 
amongst  the  peasants  and  the  artisan  proletarians,  the 
common  man  constituted  the  foundation  of  the  country’s 
welfare  and  the  source  of  her  productive  wealth.  Of  all 
the  human  species  he  is  the  most  patient,  most  submiss¬ 
ive  and  most  docile.  His  nature  would  appear  to  us  as 
if  he  had  been  long  accustomed  to  bow  before  the  inevi¬ 
table.  Wars  always  come  by  the  divine  will  of  his  gods, 
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or  by  the  divine  right  ol'  his  kings  and  rulers.  His 
country  invaded,  destroyed,  devastated-- the  re  is  but  one 
way  ior  him:  to  band  together  with  his  fellows,  by  the 
sheer  dynamic  of  his  body  and  ^irit,  by  the  collective 
means  and  the  co-operative  effort,  to  bring  it  back  to 
life,  to  production,  to  prosperity,  and  to  beauty. 

In  Mediaeval  times  while  the  Holy  Homan  Empire  nom¬ 
inally  held  sway  in  the  Western  World,  the  common  man 
tilled  the  soil,  built  rural  villages,  founded  indust¬ 
rial  cities,  organized  art  and  craft  guilds,  paid  taxes, 
constructed  highways  and  tradeways,  developed  trade  and 
commerce,  built  up  the  country's  defences,  raised  sons 
for  the  aimy--lived,  prayed,  produced,  sacrificed.  All 
these  accomplishments  by  the  common  man  were  possible 
only  because  he  had  learned  to  meet  all  his  lifers  sit¬ 
uations  by  his  communal,  collective  and  co-operative 
means . 

»*And  when  we  now  look  to  the  forces  which  have 
produced  these  grand  results,  we  find  them-- 
not  in  the  genius  of  individual  heroes,  not  in 
the  mighty  organizations  of  huge  States  or  the 
political  capacities  of  their  rulers,  but  in 
the  very  same  current  of  mutual  aid  and  support 
which  we  saw  at  work  in  the  village  community, 
and  which  was  vivified  and  reinforced  in  the 
Middle  Ages  by  a  new  form  of  unions,  inspired 
by  the  very  same  ^irit  but  shaped  on  a  new 
model-- the  guilds.  ”(1) 

But  this,  by  no  means,  is  all  that  could  be  said 
about  the  common  man.  In  spite  of  the  darkness  of  the 

1.  Kropotkin,  Mutual  Aid,  p.  I36. 
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Dark  Ages,  the  only  achievement  worth  recording  was  that 
of  the  common  man.  V/hen  Rome  ceased  to  be  the  effective 
centre  of  authority,  when  monks  left  man’s  community  to 
seek  refuge  in  the  secluded  monasteries,  and  when  the 
Christian  authoritarian  Church  played  politics  with  the 
petty  princes  of  the  western  Europe,  the  common  man 
settled  down  independently  to  produce  food  in  the  vill¬ 
ages  and  Indus tiy,  art,  learning  and  culture  in  the  free 
cities.  Through  guilds  and  fraternities  he  evolved  his 
own  law,  justice  and  order.  The  period  between  the  11th 
and  13th  centuries  A.D.  bears  the  marks  of  his  achieve¬ 
ments: 

”At  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century  the 
towns  of  Europe  were  small  clusters  of  mis¬ 
erable  huts,  adorned  with  low  clumsy  churches, 
the  builders  of  which  hardly  knew  how  to  make 
an  arch;  the  arts  mostly  consisting  of  some 
weaving  and  forging,  were  in  their  infancy; 
learning  was  found  but  in  a  few  monasteries. 

Three  hundred  and  fifty  years  later,  the  very 
face  of  Europe  had  been  changed.  The  land  was 
dotted  with  rich  cities,  surrounded  by  imm¬ 
ense  thick  walls  vdiich  were  imbellished  by  tow¬ 
ers  and  gates,  each  of  them  a  work  of  art  in 
itself.  The  cathedrals,  conceived  in  a  grand 
style  and  profusely  decorated,  lifted  their 
bell- towers  to  the  skies,  displaying  a  purity 
of  form  and  boldness  of  imagination  which  we 
now  vainly  strive  to  attain.  The  crafts  and 
arts  had  risen  to  a  degree  of  perfection  which 
we  can  hardly  boast  of  having  superseded  in 
many  directions,  if  the  inventive  skill  of  the 
worker  and  the  superior  finish  of  his  work  be 
appreciated  higher  than  the  rapidity  of  fabri¬ 
cation.  The  navies  of  the  free  cities  furr¬ 
owed  in  all  directions  the  Northern  and  the 
Southern  Mediterranean;  one  effort  more,  and 
they  would  cross  the  ocean.  Over  large  tracts 
of  land  well-being  had  taken  the  place  of 
misery;  learning  nad  grown  and  spread.  The 
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methods  ol'  science  had  been  elaborated;  the 
basis  or  natural  philosophy  had  been  laid 
down;  and  the  way  had  been  paved  for  all  the 
mechanical  inventions  of  which  our  own  times 
are  so  proud.  Such  were  the  magic  changes 
accomplished  in  iiurope  in  less  than  four 
hundred  years.  And  the  losses  which  iiurope 
sustained  through  the  loss  of  its  free  cities 
can  only  be  understood  when  we  compare  the 
seventeenth  century  with  the  fourteenth  or 
the  thirteenth.  The  prosperity  which  former¬ 
ly  characterized  Scotland,  Germany,  the  plains 
of  Italy,  was  gone.  The  roads  had  fallen  in¬ 
to  an  abject  state,  the  cities  were  depopu¬ 
lated,  labor  was  brought  into  slavery,  art  had 
vanished,  commerce  itself  was  decaying. (1) 

We  are  not  advocating  here,  as  perhaps  Kropotkin 
does,  a  return  to  the  Mediaeval  society  of  independent 
village  communities  and  free  cities.  The  defect  of  such 
a  society  is  not  in  the  lack  of  independence  of  villages 
and  of  free  cities  but  rather  in  the  lack  of  interdep¬ 
endence  between  them.  "We  have  no  misgivings  as  to  the 
common  man^s  ability  to  create  a  truly  communal  life  for 
himself  and  his  fellows,  nor  have  we  any  fear  as  to  his 
instinctive  tendencies  for  mutuality  and  co-operation  in 
whatever  the  community,  in  the  great  wide  world,  he  may 
have  chosen  to  live.  We  have  misgivings  and  fears,  hov»?- 
ever,  in  regard  to  his  ability  to  resist  involvement  in 
rivalry,  which  often  lead  to  war  and  generally  is  again¬ 
st  his  interests  and  will,  with  his  fellow  common  man  in 
a  neighboring  village,  a  city,  a  state  or  a  nation. 

Therefore  our  common  man  must  recognize  his  true 
situation,  his  true  status  in  society  and  his  real  worth 


1.  Op.  Git.  p.  170. 
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for  the  wellbeing  of  the  world,  not  merely  as  a  builder 
of  peaceful  industry  and  of  co-operative  effort  at  home, 
but  also  as  a  creator  of  those  relationships — vital  to 
his  own  life  and  welfare — which  would  bring  all  other 
communities  in  peaceful  interdependence  with  his  own. 

To  do  the  latter  our  common  man  must  in  some  way  or  a- 
nother  find  the  needed  access  to  those  agencies  and 
personalities  who  are  responsible  for  the  promulgation 
of  his  country's  foreign  policies.  The  weakness  of  the 
common  man  has  been,  in  the  past  and  at  present,  that 
with  all  his  accomplishments  which  we  have  noted  above, 
with  all  his  instinctive  preferences  for  collective 
security  and  co-operative  effort  at  home,  he  has  been 
unable  to  express  his  will  in,  and  to  impress  his  nature 
upon,  the  foreign  policies  which  his  count ly,  and  other 
countries,  have  often  pui-sued  with  such  disastrous  con¬ 
sequences  to  his  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happi¬ 
ness  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Vtoat  is  needed  is  a  Y^orld  Society  of  Common  Man, 
functioning  independently,  yet  interdepend ent ly,  creat¬ 
ing  a  world  peace  and  world  security,  V/e  often  hear 
oui*  statesmen,  expressing  pleasure  or  concern,  of  the 
fact  that  today  the  common  man  is  on  the  march.  That 
there  is  an  appreciable  measure  or  awakening  on  the 
part  of  the  common  man,  cannot  be  denied.  But  the 
warning  one  would  want  to  make,  particularly  at  this 
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time  of  atomic  armaments  race,  is  that,  unless  the 
common  man  find  a  way  to  march  together,  he  will  march 
apart  and  against  each  ot^r,  as  he  has,  under  the 
suasions  of  the  spirit  of  domination,  so  often  done  in 
the  past.  It  is  no  longer  the  slogan  of  Marx,  ” Workers 
of  the  world  unite”,  but  rather  the  slogan  of  Humanity, 
^Common  Man  of  the  Viforld  Unite”,  for  peace,  for  pro¬ 
duction,  for  prosperity,  and  for  beauty. 

For  fear  the  writer  might  appear  vague  as  to  whom 
precisely  he  intends  to  include  into  his  category  of  the 
common  man,  he  shall  attempt  a  definition  of  the  teim. 
Common  man  can  be  defined  in  terms  of  humanity,  the 
characteristic  feature  of  the  latter  is  mutuality.  Comm¬ 
on  man  is  one  v\iio  produces  social  goods  and  services— 
in  accordance  with  the  social  values  of  the  age--in  ex¬ 
change  for  social  goods  and  services  of  his  fellows,  or 
at  least  one  who  raises  a  family  whose  members  pioduce 
social  goods  and  services  in  exchange  for  the  same  of 
their  fellows. 

On  the  basis  of  the  above  definition  the  following 
personalities  can  be  accepted  as  the  true  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  common  man :  Ikhnaton,  Moses,  Socrates, 
Confucious,  Christ,  King  h.lfred  the  Great,  Tolstoy, 
Gandhi,  Lincoln,  Pasteur,  Wilberforce,  Galileo,  Kant, 
Edison,  Kagawa,  Luther  Burbank,  and  the  like.  These  are 
chosen  because  there  is  something  in  common  between  them 
all  and  between  them  and  the  common  man  of  every  age. 
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These  men  seem  to  have  arisen  out  oi*  the  common  needs  of 
mankind  and  they  seem  to  have  lived  and  labored  in  order 
to  help  man  to  meet  his  common  needs. 

On  the  other  hand  the  world  seems  to  have  been  aff¬ 
licted  from  time  to  time  with  the  plague  of  an  uncommon 
man — the  hero,  the  superman,  and  the  subhuman  super- 
odynamic  superanimal.  This  phenomenal  man  bobs  up  on 
the  human  scene,  now  and  then,  in  a  rather  unexpected 
and  unpredictable  way.  No  one  knows  in  what  part  of  the 
world  he  migiit  appear.  His  form  ds  invariably  human, 
though  his  spirit  has  often  been  thought  as  that  of 
Ahriman,  Devil  or  iintichrist.  He  springs  up  as  if  by  a 
miracle;  he  looms  up  large  and  portentous  in  the  e3^es  of 
the  contemporary  world;  and  then  all  of  a  sudden — he 
explodes.  In  the  explosion  he  invariably  splinters  him¬ 
self  to  bits:  his  ideas,  his  authority,  his  superanima¬ 
lity  fly  in  all  directions  and  the  concussion  of  the 
explosion  often  administers  such  a  shock  to  the  world 
that  it  costs  the  common  man  rather  a  long  and  laborious 
effort  to  bring  it  round.  That  the  shock  does  sometime 
result  in  an  unpredictable  good,  does  not  make  its 
source  in  any  way  a  thing  to  be  much  desired.  In  the 
bad  old  days,  veiy  long  ago,  when  someone  began  to  act 
queer  they  put  him  or  her  into  a  pit  with  a  snake. 
Sometimes  the  snake  bit  and  the  patient  was  cured,  but 
more  often  he  di ed--f rom  the  shock.  This  latter  ex¬ 
ample  of  administering  a  shock  to  a  patient  is  con- 
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demiied  by  us  now  as  a  rather  crude  and  cruel  treatment. 
Nevertheless,  to  shock  the  world  with  an  Alexander  the 
Great,  or  a  Julius  Caesar,  or  a  Napoleon,  or  a  Hitler  is 
still  regarded  by  many  historians  as  an  altogether  orth¬ 
odox  and  effective  means  of  facing  our  human  situation 
even  in  our  modem  atomic  age.  Let  us  be  candid  and 
admit  that  the  world  does  often  get  batty  and  queer.  But 
those  who  would  be  the  physicians  of  the  future  co¬ 
operative  society  must  find  some  remedy  other  than 
slaughtering  twenty  five  million  young  lives  every  twenty 
five  years . 

C0~0EERAT10N  IN  THE  MODERN  WORLD 

V/e  have  at  last  reached  the  point  in  our  effort  at 
which  a  short  historical  exposition  of  the  human  situa¬ 
tion  in  our  own  time  may  be  considered  in  order.  We 
dare  not  let  the  bygone  ages  of  history  recede  from  us 
without  notice,  judging  the  past  as  if  of  no  account  to 
us  today.  We  must  live  with  the  past  and  in  the  past 
and  develop  as  long  a  memory  as  our  human  ingenuity  can 
master  and  our  human  will  can  retain.  Man’s  nature  and 
his  social  processes  do  not  change  as  readily  as  some  of 
us  have  supposed  that  they  might.  We  have  no  basis, 
however,  for  supposing  that  man’s  nature  cannot  change. 

It  can  and  it  did,  as  our  historical  perspective  would 
appreciably  indicate. 

In  our  foregoing  paragraphs  we  but  barely  touched 
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upon  those  three  historic  periods  designated  as:  the 
Primitive,  the  Ancient,  and  the  Mediaeval.  The  writer 
felt  that  he  is  justified  in  isolating  the  two  social 
processes  which  appeared  to  him  the  most  dominant  in 
conditioning  man^s  social  life  through  the  ages.  There 
are,  of  course,  other  social  processes  which  were  dev¬ 
eloping  quite  simultaneously  with  the  main  two  in 
question.  But  they  were  merely  as  factors  within,  or 
as  affiliate  social  processes  with,  the  main  two  pro¬ 
cesses  we  constantly  keep  in  mind.  If  history  is  to  be 
characterized  as  an  incessant  struggle  of  peoples,  then 
co-operative  forces  on  the  one  hand  and  the  forces  of 
domination  on  the  other,  have  supplied  the  main  dynamic 
in  that  struggle.  The  only  difference  between  the  two, 
which  is  an  important  one,  is  that  of  the  end  for  which 
the  struggle  was  used  as  a  means.  We  shall  make  this 
point  clear  presently. 

The  question  may  be  raised  as  to  why  we  have  chosen 
to  treat  of  co-operation,  in  a  manner  that  sets  it  off, 
like  some  special  portrayal  of  art  against  its  meaner 
environment,  against  the  background  of  domination — the 
art  of  living  together  in  the  spirit  of  mutuality 
against  the  disruptive  and  disintegrative  process  of 
selfishness  going  anti-social.  The  reason  is  quite  ob¬ 
vious.  Without  considering  the  two  social  processes 
together,  our  past  history,  which  often  is  interpreted 
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as  **the  struggle  for  existence”,  would  be  both  meaning¬ 
less  and  misleading.  Meaningless  because  if  struggle 
means  war  it  has  no  meaning  to  those  who’s  existence  is 
terminated  by  it.  Misleading  because  the  term  ”the 
struggle  for  existence”,  may  mean  two  things:  (1)  Strugg¬ 
le  interpreted  as  war  of  extermination  or  of  domination 
of  one  group  by  another.  (2)  Struggle  interpreted  as  a 
joint  and  co-operative  effort  to  improve  the  conditions 
of  social  life  in  a  coitmunity  or  of  mankind  as  a  whole. 
The  two  kinds  of  struggle  ought  to  be  distinguished  not 
only  by  the  ends  which  they  subserve  but  also  by  the 
meaning  each  would  convey  to  the  mind.  The  first  form  of 
struggle  is  destructive  of  life  and  disintegrative  of 
society.  The  second  form  of  struggle  is  redemptive  of 
life  and  creative  of  social  solidarity.  The  first  is 
selfishness  going  anti-social.  The  second  is  mutuality 
going  co-operative.  Therefore  domination  and  co-opera¬ 
tion,  the  two  very  distinct  social  processes,  ought  not 
to  be  equated  with  the  same  misleading  term.  The  two 
distinct  social  processes  must  be  identified  by  their 
characteristic  qualities  and  properly  labled  as  domina¬ 
tion  and  co-operation. 

Hence  history  heretofore  has  not  been,  \diat  some 
historians  have  supposed  it  to  be,  the  struggle  for  ex¬ 
istence,  but  rather  the  struggle  of  man’s  contradictory 
social  processes.  And  the  struggle  cannot  be  inter¬ 
preted  in  any  other  way  than  simply  war  of  extermina- 
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tion  or  of  domination.  These  wars  proceeded  somewhat 
as  follows:  (1)  The  offensive  forces  of  domination  a- 
gainst  the  defensive  forces  of  domination,  which  in 
modern  parlance  means  "the  offensive  defensive.”  (2)  The 
offensive  forces  of  domination  against  the  defensive 
forces  of  co-operation  and  vice  versa.  The  meaning  in 
these  two  sentences,  I  am  sure,  is  clear  to  the  reader. 
The  bad,  though  similar  in  character,  is  at  war  because 
it  is  its  nature.  The  bad  and  the  good  fight  because 
they  are  dissimilar  in  their  character.  (Jf)  The  co¬ 
operative  forces  of  the  in-group  against  the  co-operat¬ 
ive  forces  of  the  out-group  when  the  former  adopts  the 
attitude  of  domination  towards  the  latter.  Now  this 
struggle  and  war  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  inexorable 
law  of  nature.  .  It  is  merely  a  factual  record  of  past 
history.  '  It  need  not  be  the  record  of  some  future  hist¬ 
ory  when  domination  becomes  sufficiently  restrained  or 
even  effectively  eleminated,  to  enable  co-operation  to 
assume  its  unhampered  functioning  as  the  only  universal 
process  in  operation.  Without  this  faith  the  attempts 
at  modem  leagues  of  nations  and  UNO’S  are  nothing  but 
bits  of  hypocrisy. 

The  imperialistic  struggles  for  domination  can  be 
terminated  only  when  mutuality  prevails  as  the  univers¬ 
al  motive  of  social  behaviour,  for  to  continue  in  that 
struggle  after  mutuality  and  co-operation  have  become 
man’s  universal  social  processes,  would  be,  to  say  the 
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least,  an  absurd  contradiction  in  terms. 

There  is  another  reason  why  the  two  processes  are 
considered  together.  As  we  Mve  already  indicated  that 
the  main  role  of  domination  in  history  has  been  that  of 
empire-making  and  empire -breaking- -that  is,  where  one 
empire  is  made  another  one  is  broken --and  that  main 
function  of  co-operation  has  always  been  to  keep  the 
CQQimunity  or  the  nation  together,  we  must  not  suppose 
that  there  is  no  connection  or  interaction  between  the 
two  social  processes.  But  the  nature  of  that  interaction, 
as  a  general  rule,  has  been  that  incessant  encroachment 
of  imperialist  domination  from  without  upon  the  democra¬ 
tic  and  co-operative  prerogatives  of  a  community  within. 
Domination  is  the  perennial  assailant  of  co-operation. 

We  have  seen  too  many  examples  of  **cuius  regio  eius 
religio**  in  history.  We  have  witnessed  too  many  cases  of 
imperialist  domination  from  without  ending  the  democratic 
and  co-operative  processes  from  within.  Alexander  the 
Great  put  an  end  to  Athenian  democracy;  Julius  Caesar 
a^ogated  the  democracy  of  the  earlier  Roman  Republic; 
the  emperors  under  the  Holy  Roman  iiknpire  put  an  end  to 
democratic  and  co-operative  life  of  the  free  village  and 
city  communities  inside  the  Mediaeval  Europe;  Napoleon 
upset  the  domestic  social  systems  of  every  European 
society;  and  Hitler  practically  destroyed  the  two  model 
co-operative  democracies  of  Norway  and  Denmark,  and  al- 
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most  engulfed  the  third,  the  democracy  of  iingland.  Im¬ 
perialistic  domination  is  no  respecter  of  home  rules, 
of  self-determination  of  nations,  of  political  freedoms, 
of  religious  faiths,  and  of  national  cultural  preferments* 
It  imposes  its  own  rule,  its  own  culture,  and  **cuius 
regio  eius  religio.”  Even  now,  there  are  two  or  three 
presumably  democratic  empires,  who  face  each  other,  with 
what  to  the  rest  might  sound  the  most  foreboding  and 
forebidding  growl,  across  the  atomic  world--and  not  a 
single  community,  however  democratic  and  co-operative 
within,  can  feel  safe  and  secure  and  re -assured,  that  its 
cherished  social  processes  of  life  can  endure  until  to¬ 
morrow.  I  say  presumably  democratic  because  should  they 
be  unable  to  compose  their  own  differences  by  the  demo¬ 
cratic  and  co-operative  processes,  and  should  they  come 
to  blov/s,  they  will  have  failed  to  prove  to  the  rest  of 
the  world  their  democratic  intentions  or  their  non- 
imperialistic  pretensions — should  all  this  come  to  pass, 
what  kind  of  a  democracy  and  co-operation  will  they  be 
trying  to  impose  upon  each  other  and  upon  the  rest  of  the 
world? 

The  author  has  never  doubted  for  one  moment  that 
there  are  many  nations,  including  those  we  are  accust¬ 
omed  to  call  first  rate  powers,  who  contain  within  their 
social  systems  those  precious  elements  of  democracy  and 

co-operation,  which  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  human 
values,  are  so  indispensible  for  the  healthy  functioning 
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of  human  freedom  and  of  personal  cultural  enjoyment. 

But  as  long  as  we  have  no  other  foreign  policy  than  the 
traditional  one  we  have  always  followed  in  the  past, 
namely  the  imperialistic  domination  of  the  weak  by  the 
strong,  so  long  will  the  history  of  mankind  continue  to 
pursue  its  ^predestined »  course  making  "the  struggle  for 
exist^ce"  to  mean  war,  making  war  the  one  dominant 
social  process  of  human  society,  and  meiking  mutuality, 
co-operation  and  democracy  merely  those  little,  sub¬ 
sidiary,  sporadic  attempts  at  keeping  together  our  homes, 
our  own  community  and  our  ov/n  society  under  one  flag,  one 
language,  one  culture,  one  God,  one  faith,  one  baptism, 
etc.  Will  co-operation  ever  have  the  courage  to  cross 
its  ^forbidden’  boundaries,  its  ^Eubicon^,  its  mere  par¬ 
ochial,  provincial  and  national  limits,  into  the  open 
wide  world  outside  and  if  possible  drive  domination  com¬ 
pletely  out  from  the  human  scene?  Does  history  indicate 
that  there  was  such  a  trend  in  the  past  and  that  theie  are 
possibilities  that  that  trend  v/ill  continue  in  the  future? 
Must  historians  continue  to  view  histoi^’,  both  in  re¬ 
trospect  and  in  prospect,  with  that  absolute  certainty 
that  no  new  precedents  are  possible  whereby  the  nations 
of  the  world  discard  those  processes  of  domination  and 
hail  those  processes  of  democracy  and  co-operation  on 
the  international  field,  even  more  enthusiastically  than 
they  have  hailed  the  coming, of  the  atomic  age? 
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These  questions  ol'  late  have  so  occupied  the  author ^s 
mind, — while  the  current  events  on  the  internationsl 
scene  have  so  rasped  against  man’s  better  instincts, — 
that  he  eventually  determined,  on  the  basis  of  his  own 
findings,  to  expound  his  own  philosophy  of  history  and 
use  it  as  an  instrument  with  which  to  assess  the  full¬ 
est  possibility  of  co-operative  thinking  in  modern 
society. 

AN  ATTEmT  AT  A  PHILOSOPHY  OF  HISTORY 
This  attempt  can  best  be  achieved  by  briefly  review¬ 
ing  our  historical  periods  with  a  purpose  of  discovering 
what  likely  is  the  nature  of  man  and  of  observing  the 
trends  in  the  development  of  his  social  life  and  the  un¬ 
folding  of  his  personality.  It  is  the  author’s  con¬ 
viction  that  man’s  own  nature  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
the  course  and  the  character  of  human  history.  In  other 
words  a  philosophy  of  history  will  be  inadequate  without 
giving  an  appropriate  treatment  and  satisfactory  account 
of  man’s  nature.  It  may  be  readily  admitted  that  human 
nature  is  not  a  static  thing  and  that  it  can  be  molded 
and  changed  when  certain  determining  factors  are  brought 
to  bear  upon  it.  Nevertheless  there  are  certain  potent 
drives  and  patterns  in  it  which  render  it  constant 
enough  for  us  to  make  some  lasting  generalizations  about 
it.  We  have  no  objection  to  Darwinian  interpretations 
of  man,  which  led  so  many  historians  and  sociologists 
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towards  propounding  those  philosophies  of  history  which 
inteipret  ”the  struggle  for  existence”  in  somewhat  Hobb- 
esian  terms,  ’’lupus  est  homo  homini” .  This  is  only  a 
half-truth.  We  object  to  the  conclusion  that  that  is 
the  only  nature  man  has.  This  half-truth,  which  amongst 
the  lower  species  of  animal  life  meant  extermination  of 
the  weaK  by  the  strong,  among  the  huiaan  species  can 
better  be  covered  by  one  word--domina ti on.  Extermination 
amongst  human  beings  is  not  the  chief  drive.  It  is  one 
of  the  means  or  one  of  the  policies  of  domination.  If 
domination  is  achieved  without  extermination  the  latter 
does  not  take  place.  Domination,  as  one  of  the  main 
drives  of  human  nature,  itself  is  an  anergent  of  many 
converging  factors,  such  as:  biological,  sociological, 
demographical,  ideological,  etc. ,  the  discussion  of  which 
would  take  us  too  far  afield.  We  can  here  only  indicate 
that  there  are  many  kind  red  factors  which  when  they  aff¬ 
iliate,  and  they  generally  do,  in  accordance  with  their 
characteristic  affinity,  they  produce  that  phenomenal 
drive  or  desire  to  dominate  one^s  own  fellows. 

But  there  is  another  side  of  human  nature,  which  we 
believe  to  be  more  characteristically  human,  in  fact  it 
is  the  better  half  of  huinan  nature,  which  can  be  cover¬ 
ed  by  that  other  wo rd- -co-operation.  As  we  have  defined 
domination  as  selfishness  going  anti-social,  v/e  also  can 
define  co-operation  as  humanity  going  mutual.  (We  can 
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also  dellne  co-operation  as  self,  going  mutual,  implying 
in  self,  self- development,  sell'- realisati on,  individual¬ 
ity  etc.,  giving' other  selves  the  same  consideration  ex¬ 
pected  from  them--Dut  not  selfishness  going  mutual). 
Humanity  going  mutual  must  not  be  confused  with  selfish¬ 
ness  going  mutual,  that  is,  selfishness  organized,  as  is 
often  the  case  with  many  of  our  mutual  associations  today. 
Humanity  going  mutual  is  not  selfishness  stopping  mutual¬ 
ity  at  the  boundaries  of  parochial,  provincial,  vocation¬ 
al,  nationalistic,  racialistic  and  ideological  limita¬ 
tions — it  is  co-operation  across  all  of  these  imaginary 
barrie  rs . 

We  can  easily  trace  these  two  kinds  of  trends  in 
human  history,  both  springing  fi*om  man»s  dual  personal¬ 
ity —  selfishness  going  anti-social  and  self  going  mut¬ 
ual,  These  two  movements  have  existed,  and  still  exist, 
side  by  side.  They  often  overlap  with  each  other  but 
they  have  never  been  able  to  live  in  harmony  with  one 
another.  They  are  the  two  horses  in  Plato’s  chariot-- 
the  black  pulling  downward  and  the  \vhite  pulling  upvvard, 
and  the  fact  of  the  dissimilarity  of  their  pulls  upon 
the  chariot,  has  provided  its  rider  w^ith  the  exercise  at 
the  controls  and  the  sensation  of  the  ride.  These  two 
social  processes,  issuing  from  the  dual  personality  of 
man,  have  constituted  the  real  dynamic  of  history. 

Such  philosophy  of  history,  although  it  presupposes 
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man^s  freedom  it  also  determines  him.  There  are  certain 
cosmological,  biological  and  metaphysical  factors  which 
definitely  determine  his  course  in  history.  But  in  so 
far  as  man  himself  is  an  effective  factor,  in  so  far  as 
we  would  admit  that  without  the  man  as  a  factor  in  human 
history,  there  could  not  be  human  history,  to  that  ex¬ 
tent  he  is  a  determining  facror  of  history.  In  so  far 
as  man  is  one  of  the  correlative  factors,  and  we  believe 
he  is  one  of  the  most  effective  and  efficient  of  factors 
in  human  history,  to  that  extent  he  is  a  determining 
factor  of  history.  He  is  the  deteiminer  of  the  determ¬ 
ining  factors  of  history.  This  philosophy  gives  man  a 
very  active  part  in  history,  and  that  is  his  most  im¬ 
portant  prerogative.  With  that  prerogative  in  mind  we 
shall  briefly  trace  the  two,  man^s  social  processes  in 
his toiy--Dominati on  and  Go-operation. 

1.  Social  Trends  of  the  Primitive  Man. 

The  primitive  society  was  characteristically  homogen¬ 
eous  in  that  it  was  undivided  by  social  classes,  politi¬ 
cal  groups  and  religious  castes.  Its  customs,  laws, 
mores,  taboos,  inhibitions  and  prohibitions,  which  were 
religiously  or  ^ super stitiously’  observed  by  all,  were 
also  equally  applicable  to  all  within  the  tribe.  No  one 
was  permitted  to  claim  the  special  privilege  of  exemp¬ 
tion  from  the  common  law  of  the  realm.  There  vjere 
chiefs,  priests  and  medicine  men,  but  they  were  differ- 
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entiated  by  their  liinction  rather  ttian  by  any  heredit¬ 
ary  descent  or  ^divine*  right.  They  did  not  constitute 
a  separate  social  status  or  fast  and  hard  religious 
caste.  They  were  the  tribal  leaders  within  the  bounds 
of  the  tribal  law  or  ^constitution  ’ . 

Their  social  homogeneity  can  best  be  characterized 
by  their  belief  in  ’inana’  an  impersonal,  supernatural, 
agency  or  potency  or  essence,  which  ’democratically^ 
lent  itself  to  men,  animals  and  things.  In  general,  the 
belief  in  this  potency,  for  which  there  is  no  suitable 
single  word  in  English,  is  well  described  by  Irving 
King  who  quotes  from  ’The  Monist’  by  h.O.  Lovejoy: 

"The  conception  of  this  something  wavers  be¬ 
tween  that  of  communicable  property,  that  of 
a  mobile,  invisible  substance  and  that  of  a 
latent  transferable  energy; . This  sub¬ 

stance,  property,  or  energy  is  conceived  as 
being  widely  diffused  amongst  natural  objects 
and  human  b eings;  . .  ♦  .The  presence  of  it  is 
promptly  assigned  as  the  explanation  of  any 
unusual  power  or  efficacy  which  any  object  or 
person  is  found  to  possess; .. .The  mind  of  the 
savage  of  these  races  (Melanesians)  is  in¬ 
tensely  interested  in  this  force,  or  property, 
and  greatly  preoccupied  with  the  thought  of 
it.  It  is  a  distinct  and  rather  abstract 
conception  of  a  diffused,  all-pervasive,  in¬ 
visible,  manipulable  and  transferable  life- 
energy,  or  universal  force.  ^11  success, 
strength,  or  prosperity  is  conceived  to  depend 
upon  the  possession  of  this  force  in  suffici¬ 
ent  quantity  (1) 

The  significant  thing  about  this  power  or  mana,  as 
Marett  and  other  noted  anthropologists  would  point  out, 
was  its  ambivalence.  It  was  both  good  and  bad.  But  it 


1.  ’The  Monist’,  Vol.  ZVI,  pp.  363-6. 
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was  the  good  mana  that  supplied  the  primitive  with  an 
abundance  of  food,  promoted  his  communal  welfare,  in¬ 
creased  the  supply  of  grass  for  his  cows,  sent  rain, 
protected  him  from  harm  and  sickness.  The  good  mana  thus 
became  the  basis  of  his  religious  cult, — and  all  the 
nine  sacraments  mentioned  by  Marett, — constituted  the 
^spiritual  means  of  educating^  the  prim.itive  to  all  the 
social  duties  of  the  tribe.  Thus  the  good  mana  was  the 
most  socializing  and  integrating  force  of  the  primitive. 

This  ambivalence  of  mana  clear*! y  indicates  the  dual¬ 
ity  in  the  human  nature  of  the  primitive.  There  v^rere 
some  individuals  within  the  tribe  who  were  not  satisfied 
with  the  good  mana  and  with  reason.  They  sought  out  the 
bad  mana  in  order  that  they  might  control  and  dominate 
both  nature  and  their  fellow  tribesmen.  They  became  the 
tricky  possessors  of  magic.  And  since  to  the  majority 
the  bad  mana  was  an  object  of  fear,  the  same  attitude 
soon  was  adapted  to  its  posse ssor--the  magician.  Social 
isolation  of  danger  was  the  common  attitude  of  the  tribe, 
and  the  magician  by  the  very  function  of  his  vocation, 
often  found  himself  isolated  from  the  social  life  of  the 
tribe.  Thus  at  this  stage  of  human  development  selfish¬ 
ness-going-anti-social  was  not  yet  permitted  to  dominate 
society. 

The  mana  society  was  characteristically  democratic 
and  co-operative.  Domination  of  one  group  by  another 
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was  not  permitted.  Though  domination  was  implicit  in 
the  ambivalent  nature  oi  the  primitive,  by  various  soc¬ 
ial  techniques  and  religious  sanctions  (implied  in  the 
customs,  mores,  sacraments,  and  taboos),  it  was  success¬ 
fully  checked,  leaving  co-operation  in  its  essence  the 
only  social  process  in  operation  in  that  simple  primi¬ 
tive  community. 

Whether  our  pre-human  predecessor  brought  with  him 
his  characteristically  co-operative  mode  of  life  from  his 
earlier  pre-human  society,  or  whether  he  has  left  his 
pre-human  society  because  it  was  so  characteristically 
subject  to  **the  struggle  of  existence”,  as  Hobbes  would 
interpret  the  term,  to  become  a  man  and  to  seek  out  a 
better  social  order,  may  never  be  ascertained.  Should 
the  former  be  the  true  situation,  then  at  least  v/e  can 
say  that  nature'  is  not  entirely  as  red  in  tooth  and  claw 
as  some  sociologists  supposed  it  to  be  and  that  there  is 
a  good  chance  that  war  is  not  the  universal  law  of  life. 
On  the  other  hand  should  the  latter  be  the  true  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  case,  then  at  least  we  should  stop  deriding 
Housseau  for  admiring  his  noble  savage.  For  a  man  to  be 
the  savage  that  he  was,  and  to  so  utilize  his  first 
human  instincts  and  his  primitive  mores,  taboos,  and 
^superstitions^,  as  to  evolve  a  co-operative  social  pro¬ 
cess  for  hiiriself  and  his  fellows,  is  to  say  the  least, 
an  epoch  making  event  in  all  human  history.  In  any  case. 
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the  primitive  man  has  proved  that  he  was  equal  to  all 
the  exigencies  ot  his  own  age  and  that  his  mores  and 
beliefs  were  well  abreast  of  his  social  and  intellectual 
developments.  That  is  the  challenge  to  the  modem  man 
which  he  ought  not  leave  unanswered  especially  v\^hen  he 
discovers  that  his  own  ethical  and  religious  powers  lag 
dangerously  behind  his  social,  intellectual,  and  scienti¬ 
fic  developments,  and  that  of  late  he  has  not  been  meet¬ 
ing  the  exigencies  of  his  ov^  age* 

These  briefly  are  the  social  trends  of  the  primitive 
man  and  comparing  his  ability  to  solve  the  social  prob¬ 
lems  of  his  own  age  with  our  ovmi  ability  to  solve  the 
social  problems  of  our  age,  the  awards  of  the  judgment 
of  merit  will  be  presented  to  him  rather  than  to  us* 

2.  Social  Trends  of  the  Ancient  Man. 

The  social  trends  are  the  thought  trends  or  thought 
patterns  originating  in  the  mind  of  man  living  in  a 
given  social  order.  Vtfhen  these  trends  are  crystallized 
into  ideas  they  tend  to  become  man’s  ideologies  and 
theologies  and  these  in  turn  tend  to  motivate  and  to 
control  his  whole  social  life.  Mores,  customs,  cults 
and  institutions  are  the  means  by  which  man  emphasizes 
and  perpetuates  the  presence  of  these  ideologies.  A 
superficial  observation  might  lead  us  into  one  of  the  two 
probable  conclusions:  either  it  is  the  man’s  mind  that 
wholly  creates  those  social  ideas  by  which  he  lives,  in 
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which  case  mn  liiioseir  is  the  author  or  his  own  salva¬ 
tion,  or  it  is  the  ideas  existing  in  their  own  right  as 
absolute  entities  that  motivate  and  control  man^s  mind 
and  thus  determine  his  social  salvation.  It^s  the  same 
old  argument  or  man^s  determinism  versus  his  indeter¬ 
minism.  The  author's  own  conception  of  the  human  situa¬ 
tion  in  history  is  that  ideas  evolve  or  emerge  when 
certain  determining  factors  converge  to  a  point  at  which 
man  is  constrained  to  make  some  reaction  to  them.  But 
here  again  we  must  point  out  the  importance  of  man's 
prerogative  in  being  the  free  and  active  agent  in  the 
whole  series  of  factors  that  lead  to  the  creation  or  an 
emergence  of  an  idea.  There  is  always  a  great  deal  of 
man  in  every  idea  and  therefor  in  every  man's  ideology 
and  theology.  This  fact  does  not  minimize  the  import¬ 
ance  of  other  determining  factors  in  the  evolution  of 
an  idea — biology,  cosmology,  metaphysics,  etc.  But  all 
our  ideas  in  their  final  analysis  are  human  ideas. 

When  we  say  there  is  clash  of  ideas,  of  ideologies,  of 
theologies,  the  true  explanation  of  the  fact  could  be 
found  in  the  clash  of  tendencies  within  the  man  himself. 
All  these  ideological  clashes  can  be  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  of  man's  ovm  ambivalence  or  nature, 

A  great  deal  of  the  ideology  of  Ancient  Man  went 
into  his  theologies,  for  theology  is  the  most  charact¬ 
eristic  phenomenon  of  man's  social  thinking.  Man  al- 
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ways  believed  and  always  will  believe  in  gods  (or  what¬ 
ever  the  objects  oi*  his  religion)  and  therefore  he  always 
will  have  his  characteristic  theology.  Now  this  may  be 
(metaphysically  speaking)  one  of  his  determining  factors. 
Nevertheless,  since  man’s  anthropomorphism  can  never  be 
ruled  out  from  his  ideas  and  from  his  theology,  man  is 
still  the  final  determiner  of  the  latter.  We  might  say 
that  he  does  not  determine  the  absolute  nature  of  the 
essence  of  the  deity,  he  nevertheless  determines  the  idea 
which  he  thinks  should  correspond  to  his  deity,  and  the 
latter  is  more  important  because  it  motivates  his  whole 
social  life.  Should  his  idea  about  the  essence  of  the 
deity  prove  erratic  it  is  still  man’s  prerogative  to 
find  another  one  that  would  more  closely  approximate  it. 

In  this  case  he  must  include  his  ’better  nature’  as  one 
of  the  determining  factors  that  will  give  rise  to  a 
’better  idea’  of  G-od,  All  we  can  say  here  is  that  the 
ancient  idea  of  deity  has  not  given  man  the  theology 
that  would  reflect  more  adequately  the  co-operative  think¬ 
ing  in  that  ancient  society  —  -man  has  not  used  his  prero¬ 
gatives  to  the  advantage  of  the  human  race. 

Most  of  the  ’bad  mana’  we  noted  in  our  previous 
section  went  into  man’s  social  and  theological  thinking 
of  the  Ancient  world.  Bad  mana, — that  is,  the  anti¬ 
social  use  of  tliat  power  which  constituted  the  veritable 
reservoir  of  man’s  own  selfishness  from  #iich  only  the 
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magiciaa  and  the  sorcerer  of  the  primitive  sociology 
could  draw  his  supposedly  occult  strength- -that  was  the 
characteristic  theology  of  the  time.  iU. though  it  may  be 
rightly  admitted  that  bad  mana  or  magic  have,  never 
created  a  truly  religious  cult,  we  must  also  admit  that 
many  a  religious  cult  had  been  encroached  upon  by  the 
elements  of  magic  and  that  generally  takes  place  when 
man  chooses  to  include  in  his  system  of  theology  a  plan 
of  how  he  might  dominate  certain  social  situations  that 
would  place  at  his  disposal  the  lives  of  his  fellow 
human  beings. 

The  social  forces  (family  ties,  communal  associat¬ 
ions,  religious,  vocational  and  political  groupings)  which 
hold  the  society  in  unity  are  to  be  distinguished  from 
those  other  forces  that  characterize  the  upheavals  that 
accompany  the  processes  of  empire-making  and  empire¬ 
breaking.  The  former  are  based  on  those  traditional  laws, 
customs  and  beliefs  which  have  their  roots  in  social 
solidarity  and  mutual  helpfulness.  The  latter  crash 
through  all  the  communal  law  and  custom  and  smash  all 
social,  political  and  economic  co-operation.  Therefore 
it  is  the  latter  forces  that  always  favored  the  occult 
powers  of  the  magician.  It  is  the  latter  forces,  orig¬ 
inating  in  the  man’s  own  mind,  that  endowed  the  Ancient 
gods  and  heroes  with  those  characteristic,  wonder-making, 
tricky,  malevolent,  powers  of  domination  that  were  in¬ 
stinct  in  the  primitive  magician  and  sorcerer. 
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In  corroboration  of  the  above  contention  we  would 
simply  call  the  reader attention  to  the  characteristic 
qualities  of  the  early  gods  and  heroes  of  the  Egyptian, 
Babylonian,  Assyrian,  Persian,  G-reek,  and  Roman  empires, 
including  also  the  Hebrew  nation.  It  is  unnecessary  for 
us  to  describe  these  early  gods  and  heroes  of  the  Ancient 
World.  We  can  only  refer  to  one  with  whom  we  are  most 
familiar — the  Hebrew  god  Yahweh.  The  list  of  magical 
deeds  of  the  latter  was  astonishing:  the  ten  plagues 
against  Egypt,  the  miracles  of  the  Exodus,  the  arrest  of 
the  sun  under  Joshua,  the  wonder-working  tricks  of  the 
Ark;  the  confounding  of  the  four  hundred  priests  of  Baal, 
the  feat  or  the  Hhree  hundred^  under  G-ideon,  etc.,  etc. 
This  wonder-working  pow^er  of  the  hero-gods  or  god-hero  s, 
often  begun  as  a  ’protective’  magic  soon,  by  another 
miracle ,  changed  itself  into  an  aggressive  magic  of 
domination  of  one  people  by  another.  It  was  not  until 
the  Hebrew  minds  began  to  think  how  they  might  build  their 
social  and  comrEunal  institutions  based  on  mutuality  and 
co-operation  and  hew  they  might  build  peace  with  other 
nations  who  often  harried  them,  that  they  began  to  read 
those  creative,  redemptive,  and  socially  integrative 
qualities,  into  the  character  of  their  deity,  the  quali¬ 
ties  that  were  so  pa. tent  in  the  Godhead  of  the  Eighth 
Century  B.C.  prophets. 

These  empire  building  forces  that  reached  their  full 
development  during  the  Ancient  Times  and  have  continued, 
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in  lesser  or  greater  degree,  until  our  ovy/n  day,  have  al- 
ways  employed  those  spirits  that  displayed  those  wonder¬ 
working  qualities  ol'  the  magi ci an- -those  subtle,  hidden, 
occult,  malevolent,  ruttiless  and  altogether  selfish  and 
anti-social  trends  that  manifested  themselves  in  the  spy, 
the  power  politics,  the  blitz  and  the  eventual  enslave¬ 
ment  and  domination  of  one  people  by  the  other. 

Thus  along  with  the  differentiation  of  classes,  voc¬ 
ations  and  ideologies  that  characterized  the  rise  of  the 
Ancient  Man,  we  have  also  witnessed  the  full  emergence  of 
the  two  antagonistic  social  pro  cesses- co-operation  and 
domination — both  springing  from  the  same  ambivalent 
nature  of  man.  Hegel  attenpted  to  meet  this  problem  by 
legitimizing  both  the  piK) cesses— the  thesis  and  the  anti- 
thesis--by  selecting  from  both,  as  he  falsely  supposed, 
the  haimonistic  elements,  to  give  him  the  desired  solu¬ 
tion,  which  he  called  the  Synthesis.  By  way  of  disa¬ 
greeing  that  co-operation  and  domination  can  be  harmon¬ 
ized,  we  suggest  that  the  solution  of  the  human  problem 
lies,  rather,  in  checking  more  successfully  than  man  has 
yet  ever  done  in  the  past,  the  forces  of  domination  in¬ 
stinct  in  man,  and  in  liberating  and  promoting  the 
creative  forces  of  mutuality  and  co-operation  inherent 
in  the  human  nature.  We  suggest  that  instead  of  sub¬ 
mitting  blindly  to  the  forces  of  fatalism,  implied  in 
the  philosophy  of  Hegel,  man  had  better  use  his  own  pre¬ 
rogative  and  choose  the  upward  ascent  to  human  progress 
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along  the  paths  of  universal  co-operation  and  social 
solidarity.  The  latter  philosophy  of  history  gives  man 
his  vision  and  sets  before  him  his  task, 

3.  Social  Trends  of  the  Mediaeval  Man, 

We  have  stressed  the  ambivalence  of  human  nature  to 
the  effect  that  under  certain  conditions  man  seeks  to 
co-operate  mt  h  his  fellows,  while  under  others  he  seeks 
to  dominate  them.  Somewhere  within  the  course  of  Anc¬ 
ient  History  these  two  characteristically  human  tenden¬ 
cies  have  fully  developed  into  two  opposing  social  pro¬ 
cesses:  co-operation  confining  itself  to  the  defensive 

upbuilding  of  the  communal  social  solidarity  and  domina¬ 
tion  manifesting  itself  in  those  spectacular  and  agg¬ 
ressive  drives  for  a  world  empire  and  by  virtue  of  its 
destructive  dynamic  which  constantly  encroached  upon  the 
life  of  Ancient  society  and  frequently  disrupted  its 
social,  political  and  economic  stability. 

There  were  however  two  significant  developments  tak¬ 
ing  place  within  the  human  natui*e  itself  vdiich  gradually 
helped  man  to  make  a  more  effective  stand  in  regard  to 
the  two  social  processes  involved.  This  was  the  birth, 
or  at  least,  an  accelerated  development  of  the  two¬ 
fold  conscience  of  the  human  mind:  the  intellectual- 
ethical  conscience  of  the  Greek  and  the  more  purely  re¬ 
ligious-ethical  conscience  of  the  Hebrew  mind.  I  say 
more  purely  religious-ethical  conscience  to  distinguish 
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it  from  the  magico- religious  conscience  of  the  primit¬ 
ive  and  the  early  Ancient  conscience.  The  first  intima¬ 
tions  of  the  intellectual-ethical  conscience  amongst  the 
Greeks  began  with  the  ancient  philosophers  such  as 
Thales,  and  other  Milesians.  Pythagoras  and  the  Pytha¬ 
goreans,  Anaxagoras,  etc.,  which  development  reached  its 
peak  in  the  major  philosophies  of  Socrates,  Plata  and 
Aristotle.  On  the  other  hand  the  davm  of  religious- 
ethical  conscience  began  perhaps  with  Ikhnaton  in  Egypt 
and  sane  what  imperfectly  reappearing  in  Moses  and  the 
early  Hebrew  prophets  and  eventually. bursting  into  full 
light  as  an  ethical  monotheism  of  the  later  major  Hebrew 
prophets. 

One  is  tempted  to  jmke  a  lengthy  exposition  of  these 
two  most  significant  developments  in  the  whole  history 
of  mankind.  These  two  kinds  of  conscience  gave  man  his 
two  approaches  to  his  social  problem:  the  intellectual- 
ethical  and  the  s piritual- ethical .  As  the  two  approach¬ 
es  began  to  blend,  thaniis  to  the  Mediaeval  Scholasticism 
and  the  Kebrev^z-Chr istian  apologetics,  there  arose  an  al¬ 
most  modern  three- fold  approach  to  human  life  — the  in¬ 
tellectual,  the  spiritual,  and  the  ethical.  I  say  al¬ 
most  modem,  for  it  still  lacked  the  fourth  approach, 
the  scientific. 

These  two  approaches  v^ere  not  merely  coincidental 
with  the  emergence  of  Hebrew,  Greek  and  Roman  democra¬ 
cies;  they  were  instrumental  to  those  processes  that 
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helped  to  create  them.  1/Ve  cannot  go  into  a  detaiJBd 
description  of  these  social  systems  as  to  the  strength 
of  their  structure  and  the  facility  of  their  function. 
They  were  definitely  democratic  in  so  far  as  their  citi¬ 
zens  had  possessed  the  rights  to  land,  to  property,  per¬ 
sonal  rights,  and  in  cases  of  Greece  and  of  Home,  rights 
to  govern  as  well  as  to  be  governed.  In  modern  termin¬ 
ology  they  had  political,  social,  civil,  and  economic 
rights.  Each  democracy  was  guided  by  a  code  of  laws 
such  as  that  of  Levitical  and  Deuteronomic  codes  of  the 
Hebrev/s,  Zaleucus,  Gharoridas,  Draco,  and  Solon  codes  of 
the  Greeks,  and  the  ’jus  gentium’,  ’jus  naturale’,  and 
the  Code  of  Justinian  of  the.  Homans.  These  codes  of  law 
formed  the  new  battle  line  for  the  co-operative  forces 
of  mankind  in  their  struggle  against  domination. 

It  is  to  be  admitted  that  the  above  three  democrac¬ 
ies  were  often  dissipated  by  the  forces  of  imperialism-- 
Greece  by  Alexander  the  Great,  Hebrews  by  Egypt,  Baby¬ 
lonia,  Persia,  Greece  and  eventually  by  Rome,  and  Roman 
democracy  by  her  ovvn  imperi alism-“nevertheless  all  this 
only  served  to  facilitate  the  blending  of  the  ideas  of 
the  three  democracies.  From  that  time  onv/ard  the  co¬ 
operative  forces  of  the  common  man  sought  to  struggle 
against  the  forces  of  domination,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  along  the  three  well  defined  fronts:  the  poli¬ 
tical,  the  economic,  and  the  religious,  in  each  case 
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seeking  protection  under  the  comnon  law. 

There  was  a  good  beginning  inade  during  the  late 
Ancient  and  the  Mediaeval  times  vdiere  the  common  man,  at 
home  and  abroad,  sought  to  join  their  co-operative 
forces  under  the  comraon  law.  At  home  we  have  already- 
mentioned  many  codes  of  law  of  the  Hebrews,  the  Greeks 
and  -the  Romans,  to  which  may  be  added  the  Magna  Carta  of 
the  English,  the  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man  of  the 
Erench  and  the  Declaration  of  Independence  of  the  Ameri¬ 
cans.  Abroad  we  have  the  Confederacy  of  Delos  of  the 
Greeks,  the  Hanseatic  League  of  the  Mediaeval  European 
Towns,  the  Confederation  of  the  Swiss  cantons  and  the 
Dutch  provinces,  and  eventually  the  (tried)  League  of 
Nations,  and  the  present  United  Nations  Organization 
(on  trial).  All  these,  one  might  say,  are  the  mile  stones 
on  the  roah  leading  to  a  mere  effective  communal,  nation¬ 
al  and  international  co-operation  and  a  more  effective 
way  of  checking  the  forces  of  domination. 

These  are  the  human  social  trends  that  took  their 
rise  during  the  latter  part  of  the  Ancient  Times,  vdden- 
ed  during  the  Mediaeval  times  and  become  more  articulate 
in  our  own  modern  times.  These  are  the  healthier  trends 
of  the  human  mind— they  are  the  exercises  in  mutuality-- 
that  place  us  in  that  honored  line  v/ith  Malinov/ski ’s 
Trobrianders ,  who  also  sought  co-operation  under  their 
own  ^peculiar^,  but  with  all  that,  adequate  to  meet  the 
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exigencies  of  their  own  age,  the  coinDion  law  of  the  Argo¬ 
nauts  of  the  Western  Pacific. 

4.  Social  Trends  of  the  Modern  Man. 

The  modem  age  is  characterized  by  the  synthetic  or 
the  synoptic  view  of  man^s  social  life  as  a  whole.  Now 
synthesis  or  synopsis  is  impossible  without  analysis. 

The  modern  man  is  learning  to  approach  his  social  life 
in  four  ways:  intellectually,  spiritually,  morally,  and 
scientifically.  Any  of  the  social  sciences  such  as 
politics  and  economics;  any  social  systems  such  as  nat¬ 
ionalism,  imperialism  and  internationalism;  any  culture 
or  civilization — oriental  or  occidental;  can  best  be 
analyzed  and  evaluated  when  all  four  above  approaches  are 
brought  into  play.  In  modern  society,  as  was  the  case 
with  every  other  society  in  the  past,  there  are  no  pure 
political  systems  unmixed  with  economics,  independent  of 
religion  or  unaffected  by  science.  Y/henever  a  modern 
man  propounds  a  social  system  he  must  be  prepared  to 
answer  these  questions:  (1)  Is  it  scientifically  sound 
or  possible;  (2)  Is  it  morally  permissable--is  it  an 
end  in  itself  or  a  means  to  some  other  end  and  is  the 
end  morally  justifiable;  (3)  Does  it  enrich  or  em^ 
poverish  the  human  spirit,  does  it  give  man  spiritual 
culture,  liberate  him  and  increase  his  stature;  (4)  Is 
it  rational,  does  it  give  a  full  account  of  man  as  a 
whole,  does  it  square  itself  with  his  rationality. 
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Ever  since  the  time  oi'  the  Renaissance  man  has  been 
busy  studying  and  propounding  social  systems  that  would 
give  him  his  social  salvation.  This  was  made  available 
with  the  advance  of  learning  and  the  invention  of  print¬ 
ing.  But  along  with  the  general  enlightenment,  perhaps 
for  the  first  time  in  history,  man  was  able  to  get  a 
deeper  insight  into  his  own  nature.  Gradually  he  began 
to  discover  that  he  was  at  once  a  rational,  scientific, 
religious  and  moral  animal.  To  mahe  the  fullest  possible 
account  of  man  as  a  social  being  modern  v/r iters  sought 
to  approach  him  as  if  they  were  themselves  at  once  train¬ 
ed  rationalists,  religious  psychologists,  social 
scientists  and  confirmed  moralists--in  a  word,  anthropo¬ 
logists,  An  anthropologist  is  one  who  studies  the  nature 
of  man;  not  only  of  the  primitive  man  or  the  Ancient 
and  the  Mediaeval  man,  but  of  man  as  such  in  the  whole 
process  of  his  history  and  evolution. 

All  the  social  philosophers  such  as  Hobbes,  Rousseau, 

. . . 

Locke,  Hume,  Descartes,  Spinoza,  ^ntham,  Kant,  Hegal , 
Mill,  Marx,  Dewey,  etc.,  presupposed,  consciously  or  un¬ 
consciously,  the  duality  of  human  nature.  They  fairly 
divided  themselves  into  tv/o  groups:  one  group  prescribing 
domination  of  the  governed  by  those  that  govern  (Hobbes), 
or  one  class  by  the  other  (Marx);  the  other  group  prescr¬ 
ibing  liberalism,  democracy  and  co-operation  both  amongst 
the  organs  of  the  government  and  amongst  the  social  groups 
in  the  society  (Locke,  Kant,  Mill,  Dewey).  If  there 
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should  be  mentioned  a  third  group  of  writers  they  are 
these  who  are  trying  to  harmonize  co-operation  within  the 
state  with  imperialism  abroad.  The  latter  inconsistency 
is’  generally  accountaole  for  our  international  struggle 
and  war,  and  is  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  on  the  road 
to  international  co-operation. 

Our  modern  social  life  today  is  being  guided  by  three 
distinct  theories  or  philosophies:  The  theory  of  nation¬ 
alism,  the  theory  of  imperialism,  and  the  theory  of  in¬ 
ternationalism.  When  nationalism  accommodates  itself  to 
imperialism  the  result  is  invariably  struggle  and  war  on 
an  international  scale.  But  a  constructive  theory  of 
nationalism  combined  with  a  constructive  form  of  interna¬ 
tionalism  inevitably  leads  to  international  peace  and  co¬ 
operation.  These  are  the  two  major  trends  today.  There 
is  a  visible  struggle  within  the  United  Nations  Organiza¬ 
tion  because  nationalism  refuses  to  be  divorced  from  im¬ 
perialism.  It  may  be  wrong  to  tiy  to  divorce  the  old 
nationalism  from  the  still  older  imperialism.  Perhaps 
the  better  solution  is  to  create  a  nev/  nationalism  which 
v^rill  have  a  new  spirit  and  a  more  natural  affinity  with 
a  new  internationalism.  There  is  a  strong  indication 
that  a  new  type  of  nationalism  and  the  new  form  of  inter¬ 
nationalism  are  in  the  process  of  creation.  :: 

These  latter  social  trends  of  the  modem  man  have 
really  reached  their  crucial  point;  for  one  way  of  com- 
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bining  them  may  lead  to  domestic  and  foreign  poli¬ 
cies  that  would  insure  co-operation  at  home  and  abroad, 
while  another  way  of  combining  tliem  may  bring  domina¬ 
tion  at  home  and  the  continued  old  struggle  and  chaos  on 
the  international  scene.  However,  important  as  these 
social  trends  are,  we  can  only  touch  upon  them  in  this 
work  so  as  to  brin^  them  to  our  attention.  V/e  can  deal 
but  briefly  with  these  three  theories  on  nationalism, 
imperialism,  and  internationalism: 

(1)  The  theory  of  nationalism.  The  most  potent  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  political  development  of  the  nineteenth 
century  was  exerted  by  the  ideals  of  liberalism  and  of 
nationalism.  Liberalism  wished  to  secure  in  each  state 
a  written  constitution,  a  representative  assembly,  and  a 
considerable • degree  of  popular  control  in  government. 
Herein  are  the  marks  of  democracy  and  co-operation.  Nat¬ 
ionalism  on  the  other  hand  tended  to  emphasize  the  indep¬ 
endence  of  the  sovereign  state  and  led  to  individualism 
in  international  relations.  The  uncontrolled  ambitions 
and  rivalries  of  the  national  states  resulted  in  the 
colonial  expansion  of  modem  imperialism.  Herein  are  the 
marks  of  domination. 

‘‘Among  the  orators  and  v^riters  who  took  a 
leading  part  in  the  development  of  the  theory 
of  nationality,  may  be  mentioned  I'ichte, 

Savigny,  Dahlmann,  Blunt schli  in  Germany; 

Mazzini  in  Italy;  Szechenyi  and  Kossuth  in 
Hungary;  Palacky  in  Bohemia;  Henan  in  Irance; 

Connell  in  Ireland;  and  Calhoun,  Mulford, 
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Lieber,  and  Burgess  in  the  United  States. ”(1) 

Some  writers  gave  chier  attention  to  the  unity  that 
was  created  by  the  similarity  of  race,  language,  and 
institutions.  Others  gave  attention  to  the  influence  of 
the  physical  environment  v^/hich  led  straight  to  geopol¬ 
itics.  Fichte  sought  to  establish  national  boundaries 
on  the  economic  self-sufficiency  and  independence.  The 
modern  pan-amer icanism  and.  the  more  recent  pan-slavism 
have  based  their  theories  more  on  geographic  propinquity 
and  commercial  interests  rather  than  on  racial  or  ling¬ 
uistic  similarity. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  narrow  nationalisms  have 
narrowed  the  political  outlook,  created  chauvinism  and 
group  hostility  and  led  the  weaker  states  to  an  indiff¬ 
erent  provincialism  and  the  strong  states  to  an  aggress¬ 
ive  imperialism. 

(2)  The  theory  of  mperialism.  The  belief  that  a 
state  must  grow  or  perish  has  been  widely  held  by  poli¬ 
tical  philosophers,  and  has  been  frequently  acted  upon 
by  practical  statesmen.  Alexander  the  Great  adopted  a 
definite  policy  of  conquest  whose  career  has  establish¬ 
ed  a  precedent  for  all  the  subsequent  conquerors  and  the 
more  recent  modem  European  dictators.  At  the  close  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  Machiavelli,  the  first  nationalist  of 
the  modem  type,  taught  that  the  states  should  delibera¬ 
tely  adopt  a  policy  of  expansion.  The  effort  of  Napol- 
1.  Gettell,  History  of  Political  Thought,  p.  426. 
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eon  was  a  modern  attempt  to  revive  the  ancient  ideal  of 
world  empire. 

**The  theory  of  modern  imperialism  has  been 
closely  associated  with  the  idea  of  nation¬ 
alism,  since  states  believe  in  the  superior¬ 
ity  of  ttieir  own  culture  and  in  desirabil¬ 
ity  of  extending  it  to  the  inferior  peoples. 

It  has  also  been  associated  with  the  doctrine 
of  militailsm,  since  successful  expansion 
demanded  pov^rerful  armies  and  navies.  A 
realization  of  the  importance  of  the  sea 
power  was  an  important  element  in  the  politi¬ 
cal  thought  of  the  past  half-century,  iit 
present,  control  of  the  air  (and  of  atomic 
energy)  is  considered  of  prime  importance. (1) 

It  has  been  often  claimed  that  since  imperialism  is 
^inevitable’  and  ’natural’  it  is  a  distinct  advantage  to 
bring  wide  areas  under  peace  and  uniform  law  and  that  a 
broad  and  cosmopolitan  point  of  vievi/  is  preferable  to  a 
narrow  provincialism.  But  Aristotle’s  injunction  to 
Alexander  to  treat  Greeks  as  friends  and  all  others  as 
barbarians  is  more  often  the  rule  of  imperialist  expan¬ 
sion*  The  assumed  pretensions  to  cosmopolitanism  are 
generally  mitigated  by  the  avo¥/ed  superiority  of  culture 
of  those  vmo  justify  its  extension,  by  force  if  necess¬ 
ary,  over  the  inferior  people. 

Modern  writers,  such  as  J.A.  Hobson  and  L.T.  Hobhouse, 
bitterly  oppose  the  imperialist  point  of  view.  On  the 
other  hand,  imperialism  had  strong  supporters.  Carlyle, 
in  his  gospel  of  heroes  and  special  missions,  was  a  fore¬ 
runner  of  imperialism.  Cecil  Abodes  was  moved  by  a  simi¬ 
lar  romanticism.  The  historian  J.H.  Seeley  supported 


1.  op.  cit.  429. 
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expansion  as  an  antidote  to  provincialism.  Benjamin 
Kidd  favored  control  over  backward  peoples  by  the  more 
advanced.  The  writings  of  Kipling  are  permeated  with 
the  spirit  or  imperialism. 

»*Krom  the  beginnings  of  American  history  the 
militaiy  function  of  the  state  was  mini¬ 
mized,  a  large  standing  army  being  regarded 
as  a  menace  to  free  government ... .Purchase 
of  Alaska  aroused  little  enthusiasm. . .But 
with  the  aquisition  of  Porto  Rico  and  the 
Philippines,  imperialist  sentiment  revived. 

In  a  message  to  congress,  President  McKin¬ 
ley  said :  ^The  war  has  brought  us  new 
duties  and  responsibilities  which  v\^e  must 
meet  and  discijarge  as  becomes  a  great  nation 
on  vdiose  growth  and  career  from  the  beginn¬ 
ing  the  Euler  of  Nations  has  plainly  written 
tne  high  command  and  pledge  of  civilization. 

Incidental  to  our  tenure  in  the  Philippines 
is  the  commercial  opportunity  to  which 
American  statesmanship  cannot  be  indifferent. 
...Recent  expansion  aimed  at  commercial  and 
financial  control,  and  was  largely  a  result 
of  "Dollar  diplomacy-*  in  the  Caribbean  re¬ 
gion,  and  of  the  desire  to  maintain  order 
and  financial  stability  on  our  frontiers. 

In  this  process  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  ex¬ 
panded  and  applied ... .Writers  such  as  Charles 
Francis  Adams  and  Carl  Bchurz  opposed  the 
Imperialist  policy  of  the  United  States  on 
the  grounds  that  it  would  demoralize  demo¬ 
cracy  at  home  (as  it  did  in  the  early  Roman 
Republic),  demand  a  large  army  and  navy,  and 
embroil  the  United  States  in  world  politics. 
...The  expansionist  policy  of  the  United 
States  found  support  in  the  writings  of  John 
Fiske  and  F.H.  Giddings. " 

"From  the  time  of  Fichte  and  Hegel,  German 
thought  was  dominated  by  a  mystical  and  organ¬ 
ic  conception  of  the  state  as  a  super-person, 
representing  the  highest  form  of  social  evol¬ 
ution  and  the  working  out  of  the  moral  process 
in  history.  Accordingly,  it  ascribed  to  the 
state  a  will  whose  commands  cannot  be  morally 
questioned,  justified  em  extensive  sphere  of 
state  activity,  and  conceived  of  the  state  as 
having  interests  and  ends  distinct  from  those 
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of  its  individuals.  Its  wellare  was  an  end 
in  itself;  it  was  not  bound  by  the  rules  of 
individual  morality,  nor  was  it  bound  by 
moral  obligations  in  its  relations  with 
other  states.  Its  own  life  and  power  were 
paramount ... .Among  the  writers  who  supported 
these  doctrines  were  the  militaiy  group, 

Clausewitz,  Bernhardi  and  von  der  Goltz,  the 
economists,  1’.  List  and  W.  Sombart,  the 
philosopher  a',  Nietzsche,  Prince  von  Bulow, 
and  especially  the  historian  Heinrich  von 
Trietschke  (I834-I896).  Trietschke,  in¬ 
fluenced*  chief  ly  by  Aristotle  and  by  Machia- 
velli,  followed  tlie  former  in  his  belief  in 
the  state  as  an  end  in  itself,  and  the  latter 
in  his  emphasis  on  the  value  of  national  unity 
and  might.  ^The  state, ^  he  said,  ^is  the 
highest  thing  in  the  eternal  society  of  man.^ 

♦Might  is  at  once  the  supreme  right,  and  the 
dispute  as  to  what  is  right  is  decided  by  the 
arbitrament  of  war.  **(1) 

We  can  only  here  add  that  when  nationalism  is  combin¬ 
ed  with  the  theories  of  imperialism,  militarism  is  the 
logical  outcome  of  that  combination.  V/riters  in  support 
of  aggressive  militarism  have  not  been  wanting  in  modern 
times.  German  anthropologist  Waitz  taught  that  war 
roused  nations  from  physical  indolence  and  lethargy, 
stimulated  effort  and  invention,  and  wrought  cohesion. 
English  Bagehot  believed  that  European  history  showed  the 
superposition  of  the  more  military  races  over  the  less 
military  and  tin  at  war  led  to  the  focusing  of  intelli¬ 
gence,  invention,  and  moral  sentiment  upon  the  military 
virtues  of  discipline,  obedience,  veracity,  and  valor. 
Karl  Pearson  defended  war  in  the  service  of  natural  sel¬ 
ection.  He  argued  that  manking  must  choose  either  race 

struggle  or  physical  selection  through  over-population, 

1.  op.  cit.  pp.  43O-432. 
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famine  and  pestilence.  V/.G.  Sumner  believed  that  war 
possesses  an  educative  value  and  allows  the  elimination 
or  subordination  of  the  unfit. 

AS  regards  Hussia,  World  V^lar  Two  has  aroused  amongst 
the  Russian  people  the  spirit  of  nationalism  in  the 
most  unusual  manner.  By  granting  the  non-slav  minori¬ 
ties  economic  equality  and  cultural  freedom,  which  they 
did  not  enjoy  under  the  Tzar,  Hussia  apparently  succeed¬ 
ed  in  unifying  the  diverse  races  and  nationalities  under 
the  one  political  and  economic  theory  of  communism.  But 
this  united  strength,  which  gave  the  Russians  a  greater 
•measure  of  security  against  the  encroachments  of  the  so- 
called  imperialist  nations,  itself  has  been  coupled  with 
that  pecular  sort  of  imperialism  implied  in  the  ^Comin¬ 
tern^.  It  is  true  that  the  comintem  has  been  verbally 
renounced  but  in  spirit  it  still  goes  on.  What  we  want 
to  point  out  here  is  that  when  nationalism,  whatever  its 
banner,  adopts  imperialism  as  its  foreign  policy,  the 
result  is  invariably  the  same  we  have  always  had  in  the 
past  history.  To  judge  imperialism  by  its  own  fruit  we 
can  simply  point  to  the  Russian  bear  who  of  late  has 
been  expanding  in  all  dir actions- -north ,  south,  east  and 
west.  But  special  expansion  is  generally  accompanied 
by  commercial  and  economic  as  well  as  by  ideological 
and  spiritual  expansion.  These  latter  expansions, 
whether  opposed  by  native  people,  or  by  other  expanding 
imperialist  nations,  the  inevitable  result  is  struggle. 
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war,  and  eventual  domination  of  the  weak  by  the  strong. 
And  if  any  one  is  deceived  by  such  slogans  as  the  Comin¬ 
tern,  the  American  century,  the  white  man^s  burden,  the 
c o-prosperit y  sphe  re ,  the  ’lebensraum’ ,  etc.,  it^s  the 
deceiver  himself. 

The  present  writer  is  not  passing  judgment  on  one  type 
of  imperialism  only  to  praise  another  type.  In  so  far  as 
all  imperialist  processes  are  kindred  with  that  of  domin¬ 
ation,  mankind  must  find  the  ways  and  the  means  to  re¬ 
pudiate  them.  A  new  nationalism  must  be  created  which 
shall  seek  to  ally  itself  with  a  new  internationalism 
which  alliance  in  turn  shall  facilitate  the  emergence  of 
the  world  wide  spirit  of  mutuality  as  a  condition  for  the 
world  wide  co-operation. 

(3)  The  theory  of  internationalism.  Since  we  are  in¬ 
terested  in  merely  noting  down  the  more  important 
modem  social  trends,  rather  than  in  tracing  their  dev¬ 
elopment,  we  can  only  state  here  briefly  some  of  the  att¬ 
empts  at  internationalism  by  the  modern  European  writers. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  the  Dutch  Jurist  Grocius 
made  an  effort  to  create,  on  the  basis  of  natural  law,  a 
law  of  nations.  He  urged  international  arbitration  and 
the  holding  of  periodical  conferences  among  the  Christian 
states  of  Europe. 

In  the  eighteenth  century,  Rousseau,  in  an  essay, 
suggested  the  creation  of  a  Federation  of  Europe.  How- 
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ever,  lie  had  no  coni'idence  in  the  willingness  of  the 
imperialist  states  to  subordinate  their  own  independence 
to  a  general  council  or  to  submit  to  an  international 
army.  Imperialism  was  incompatible  with  international 
fede  ration . 

At  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Immanuel 
Kant  published  his  famous  essay  (Project  for  a  Perfect 
Peace),  in  which  he  insisted  that  peace  depended  upon  the 
establishment  of  representative  republican  institutions 

I 

in  each  state,  the  creation  of  a  law  of  nations  founded 
on  a  federation  of  free  states,  and  the  establishment  of 
a  world  citizenship. 

In  the  nineteenth  century,  Jeremy  Bentham,  who  was 
a  bitter  opponent  or  secret  diplomacy,  but  who  was  in¬ 
terested  in  the  development  of  international  law,  pro¬ 
posed  a  plan  for  the  codification  of  international  law, 
the  reduction  of  armaments,  the  emancipation  of  colonial 
dependencies,  and  the  establishment  of  an  international 
c  ourt • 

These  and  many  other  earlier  writers  on  interna¬ 
tionalism  approached  the  subject  from  mainly  a  philoso¬ 
phical,  ethical  and  religious  point  of  view.  But  there 
were  also  other  writers  of  a  more  recent  date  who  pro¬ 
posed  inrernationalism  aimed  at  v/orld  unity  and  world 
law  from  a  more  scientific  and  practical  view  point. (1) 

1.  D.S.  Jordan,  Vi/ar  and  the  Breed;  War  and  Manhood; 

J.  Novicow,  Vvar  and  its  alleged  Benefits; 

P.G.  Mitchell,  Evolution  and  the  war. 
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Tlie  more  recent  attempts  at  organizing  an  interna¬ 
tional  co-operation  amon^;^:st  the  nations  are,  oi  course, 
the  League  oi  Nations  and  the  present  United  Nations 
Organization.  With  these  we  shall  deal  more  anlytically 
in  the  next  half  of  this  work. 

There  are  other  important  types  of  internationalism 
that  must  be  mentioned.  The  two  with  vvhich  we  are  most 
familiar  are  those  that  are  connected  with  the  various 
labor  movements  such  as  socialism,  comraunism,  syndica¬ 
lism  and  trade  unionism,  and  those  that  are  connected 
with  various  forms  of  economic  co-operation  such  as  the 
producei*s’,  the  consumers’  and  the  credit  co-operatives. 
As  all  of  these  are  types  of  co-operation,  we  sliall  deal 
with  them  in  the  second  part  of  this  essay  under  the 
head,  the  Critique  of  Co-operative  Processes(Analytical) . 

We  must  now  try  to  round  off  this  discussion  in  the 
light  of  the  social  trends  of  man  as  they  emerged  and 
developed  along  with  him  in  history.  That  there  is  a 
logical  connection  between  man’s  social  thinking  and  the 
social  world  in  which  he  lives,  can  be  gathered  from  his 
various  pet  ideologies.  Ideologies  in  themselves  are 
perhaps  not  as  dangerous  as  the  machinery  man  often 
creates  to  make  them  work.  Vi^e  must  be  absolutely  certain 
that  the  most  important  creation  is  not  man’s  ideology 
or  its  machine  but  rather  the  man  himself.  The  wheels 
of  ideology  must  never  crush  him.  We  ought  not  to  have 
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any  trouble  with  the  idea  that  man^s  co-operative  in¬ 
ternationalism  can  best  be  realized  through  his  co¬ 
operative  nationalism  provided  both  are  rounded  on  man’s 
own  co-operative  thinking.  The  fact  that  man  is  being 
constantly  impelled  by  some  external,  determining, 
factors,  need  not,  and  ought  not,  to  rob  him  of  his  pre¬ 
rogatives  of  choice  between  ideologies  and  the  social 
machinery  w^hich  he  may  set  in  motion.  The  social  wheels 
must  turn  for  him  and  not  against  him. 

Hence  we  shall  not  begin  first  with  ideology  or 
with  its  machine,  but  rather  with  the  man  himself.  Vi/e 
shall  first  ascertain  w^hat  are  man’s  basic  needs,  his 
basic,  rights  as  an  individual,  and  his  basic  responsi¬ 
bilities  to  society  in  which  he  lives.  Having  ascert¬ 
ained  tliese  basic  elements  of  man  a  necessary  machine 
can  be  created  flexible  enough  as  to  adopt  itself  to  his 
purposes. 

In  this  there  is  the  supreme  task  of  education. 
G-reat  social  movements  result  from  general  enlighten¬ 
ment — religious  and  secular.  Man  must  be  acquainted 
v/ith  his  dual  nature.  He  must  be  taught  to  react  from 
his  better  impulses.  He  must  be  taught  to  recognize 
his  basic  needs,  his  basic  rights  as  an  individual  and 
as  a  citizen  of  the  world,  and  his  basic  responsibili¬ 
ties  to  his  fellows. 

The  education  that  shall  enable  man  to  meet  his 
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basic  exigencies  of  necessity  must  be  co-operative  in 
spirit  and  international  in  scope.  iSuch  education  shall 
rewrite  for  man  his  historj/^,  rethink  his  theology,  and 
readjust  his  social  philosophy. 

The  ma chine for  national  and  international  co¬ 
operation  is  essentially  the  same.  It  must  serve  in  both 
cases  as  a  means  by  which  man  can  meet  his  basic  needs, 
appropriate  his  basic  rights,  and  discharge  his  basic 
responsibilities.  The  fact  that  man  may  differ  in  his 
racial,  historic,  national,  religious  and  cultural 
characteristics,  does  not  alter  his  basic  social  require¬ 
ments. 

There  is  a  strong  indication  that  the  social  trends 
of  man  move  him  in  the  direction  of  co-operative  society. 
The  fact  that  man  tries  and  fails  and  tries  again  to  co¬ 
operate,  is  a  clear  indication  that  he  is  persistent  in 
his  co-operative  thinking.  The  United  Nations  Organiza¬ 
tion  is  his  latest  attempt.  We  pray  that  it  shall 
succeed.  The  imperialistic  v/heels  must  not  be  allowed 
to  wreck  its  co-operative  machine. 

As  peace  is  one  and  indivisible  so  is  co-operation 
one  and  indivisible.  International  co-operation  will 
stimulate  and  sustain  national  and  communal  co-opera¬ 
tion.  International  domination  vdll  cross  national 
boundaries  and  smother  co-operation  within. 

There  is  strong  evidence  that  UNO  was  born  of 
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sincere  co-operative  thinking  by  both  the  leaders  eind 
the  rank  and  file  of  common  man.  It  was  born  out  of 
human  travail  and  anguish.  It  is  the  greatest  state¬ 
ment  of  the  human  rights  coming  out  of  the  internation¬ 
al  scene.  No  matter  what  happens  the  common  man  must 
grasp  it  with  his  both  hands  and  with  all  his 

might  for  the  United  Nations  Charter  provides  much  that 
is  basic  in  man: 

It  affirms  the  ”faith  in  fundamental  huiaan  rights, 
in  the  dignity  and  worth  of  human  person,  in  the  equal 
rights  of  men  and  women  eind  of  nations  large  and  small.” 

It  purposes,  ”to  take  effective  collective  measures 
for  the  prevention 'and  removal  of  threats  to  peace- and 
the  suppression  of  acts  of  aggression  or  other  breaches 
of  the  peace, ... .and  in  conformity  with  the  principles 
of  justice  and  international  law,  adjustment  or  settle¬ 
ment  of  international  disputes  or  situations  which 
might  lead  to  a  breach  of  the  peace.** 

....It  undertakes  ”to  develop  friendly  relations  among 
nations  based  on  respect  for  the  principle  of  equal 
rights  and  self-determination  of  peoples”  of  the  world. 

It  expresses  determination  ”to  achieve  interna¬ 
tional  co-operation  in  solving  international  problems 
of  an  economic,  social,  cultural,  or  humanitarian 
character,  and  in  promoting  and  encouraging  respect  for 
human  rights  and  for  fundamental  freedoms  for  all  v\^ith- 
out  distinction  as  to  race,  sex,  language,  or  religion.” 
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It  insists  that  all  shall  ‘'seek  a  solution  of  any 
dispute  by  negotiation,  enquiry,  mediation,  conciliation, 
arbitration.  Judicial  se ttlement , . . . .or  other  peaceful 
means . . . 

It  authorizes  checks  to  recalcitrance  of  imperial¬ 
ist  nations  by  various  means  which  '*may  include  complete 
or  partial  interruption  of  economic  relations  and  of 
rail,  sea,  postal,  telegraphic,  radio,  and  other  means 
of  communication  and  the  severance  of  diplomatic  re¬ 
lations*”  Should  this  fail  the  military  intervention 
shall  be  intrusted  to  the  Military  ^taff  Committee  "for 
the  direction  of  any  armed  forces  placed  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  Security  Council." 

It  undertakes,  through  the  agencies  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Economic  and  Social  Co-operation  the  creation  of 
"peaceful  and  friendly  relations  among  nations  based  on 
respect  for  the  principle  of  equal  rights  and  self- 
determination  of  peoples";  the  promotion  of  "higher 
standards  of  living,  full  employment,  and  conditions  of 
economic  and  social  progress  and  development;  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  the  solutions  of  international  economic, 
social,  health,  and  related  problems";  the  promotion"©! 
international  cultural  and  educational  co-operation"; 
and  the  promotion  of  "universal  respect  for,  and  ob¬ 
servance  of,  human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  for 
all  without  distinction  as  to  race,  sex,  language,  or 
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religion,” 

This  shall  serve  as  a  lit  ting  conclusion  to  the 
first  part,  and  as  a  possible  previevi/  to  the  second  part 
of  our  work. 

As  regards  the  philosophy  of  history  v;e  shall  con¬ 
clude  it  with  one  sentence.  Whether  nationalism  is 
combined  with  imperialism  to  satisfy  the  spirit  of  dom¬ 
ination,  or  whether  a  newly  created  nationalism  is  com¬ 
bined  with  a  newly  created  internationalism  to  effect 
the  spirit  of  mutuality  and  co-operation,  the  decision 
will  rest  with  man  himself.  The  determining  factors  are 
therefor  the  one  and  for  the  other.  Man  must  decide 
which  side  of  his  nature  he  shall  express  and  articulate 
and  which  he  shall  repress  and  sublimate, 

THE  CI?^IQUE  OF  CO-OPSHATIVE  PROCESSES  ( MALYTIGAL) 

In  the  first  part  of  this  essay  we  defined  co¬ 
operation  as  living  together  in  the  spirit  of  mutuality, 
V/e  shall  now  analyse  its  principal  parts. 

The  v/ord  ^co-operati  on  ^  is  a  Latin  derivitive,  mean¬ 
ing,  to  work  with  or  to  work  together.  But  this  simple 
idea  expressed  in  the  word  is  no  longer  adequate  to 
describe  fully  the  social  process  which  the  word”co- 
operation”  attempts  to  cover,  the  social  process  which 
we  are  about  to  analyse.  Today  we  apply  the  word  ’co- 
operation’  or  ^co-operative’,  to  many  processes  that  no 
longer  mean  ’working  together’  or  ’joint  action’  in  the 
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sense  that  two  or  more  persons  are  engaged  in  perform¬ 
ing  Jointly  the  same  task,  employing  the  same  means,  and 
aiming  at  the  same  immediate  end  or  ends.  Today  we  live 
in  an  exceedingly  differentiated  society  where  miners, 
teachers,  tailors,  doctors,  farmers,  artisans,  etc. — 
producers  of  goods  and  services,  etc, --who  are  required 
to  ^co-operate ^  without  working  together.  All  of  these 
trades  and  professions  are  engaged  in  various  processes 
that  are  distinctly  different  from  each  other.  Not  only 
not  all  persons  in  all  the  processes  are  not  working  to¬ 
gether,  hut  in  some  of  them  not  even  two  persons  are 
working  together  in  the  sense  that  they  are  engaged  in 
performing  the  same  task  at  the  sarae  time,  by  the  same 
means  and  for  the  same  ends.  We  can  imagine  for  instance 
a  patient  going  through  the  clinic  at  Rochester  or  a  car 
coming  off  the  assembly  belt — these  are  two  distinct  pro¬ 
cesses  where  neither  the  doctors  nor  the  assembly-men 
see  each  other  or  work  together  at  the  same  particular 
task  by  the  same  means  and  for  the  same  immediate  end. 
They  all  are  in  the  same  process  which  co-ordinates 
their  efforts  and  directs  them  to  some  ultimate  end.  They 
all  participate  in  the  ultimate  process  and  in  the  ult¬ 
imate  end  but  they  do  not  exactly  work  together. 

When  we  think  or  all  these  processes  through  which 
man  seeks  to  express  his  life- -social,  political,  econ¬ 
omic,  vocational,  educational,  cultural,  spiritual,  med- 
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ical,  recreational,  technical  and  the  related  industry 
processes — we  feel  dizzy  from  sheer  inability  to  trace 
even  one  man^s  relationship  with  each  and  every  one  of 
them.  Suppose  we  try  to  t27ace  one  person,  say  farmer, 
and  see  how  he  will  appear  in  all  these  processes.  He 
is  a  producer  of  goods  within  the  agricultural  process; 
socially  he  is  a  Mason  with  others  who  are  doctors,  mer¬ 
chants,  etc.;  economically  he  is  poor  and  is  exempt 
from  taxation  the  same  as  the  unskilled  laborer,  the 
chimney  sweep  and  the  low  salaried  teacher;  educationally 
he  may  hold  the  same  diploma  with  millionaires,  miners, 
barbers,  etc.;  he  is  being  treated  by  a  doctor,  he  plays 
golf  with  lorn,  hick  and  Hariy,  and  he  is  rather  adverse¬ 
ly  affected  because  of  strikes  in  the  related  industries. 

Thus  we  could  clearly  see  that  under  such  conditions 
as  we  have  described  above,  man’s  co-operation  cannot  be 
understood  as  simply  v\?orking  together  in  the  same  sense 
that  the  primitive  society  had  worked  together-hunting, 
gathering  yajms,  fighting,  eating,  dancing,  and  indulg¬ 
ing  in  religious  sacraments,  together.  Co-operation  to¬ 
day  is  a  very  complex  process.  It  can  better  be  stated 
as  the  co-ordination  of  all  man’s  kindred  social  pro¬ 
cesses  under  some  law  and  order  common  to  all  and  aiming 
at  nothing  less  than  man’s  total  welfare,  the  ultimate 
end  to  which  all  else  is  but  means. 

V/orking  together  cannot  possibly  exhaust  the  full 
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meaning  or  co-operation,  I'or  the  simple  reason  that  man 
is  more  than  merely  a  working  animal.  He  also  plays, 
prays,  aspires,  studies,  pursues  hobbies,  and  does  a 
hundred  and  one  other  things  which  may  not  be  classed 
as  work.  All  or  these  constitute  the  sum  total  ot  his 
life -interests.  Go-operation  therefor  covers  the  whole 
man’s  life  process,  particularly  in  its  social  aspects. 

Co-operation  is  living  together  in  a  certain  way. 
What  that  certain  way  is,  we  siiall  discuss  presently. 

But  first  let  us  discuss  and  analyse  the  other  term  in 
our  definition,  ’living  together’.  For  good  or  ill  man¬ 
kind  must  live  together.  I'his  is  both  of  biological  and 
or  sociological  necessity.  Man  is  a  social  animal,  or 
if  you  like,  a  social  individual.  Biologically  and  so¬ 
ciologically  he  is  largely  a  product  of  society.  Indiv¬ 
iduality  is  a  peculiar  way  of  man’s  reaction  to  the  so¬ 
ciety.  But  without  tne  society  there  is  no  individual¬ 
ity.  Not  only  the  individuality  of  man,  but  the  indiv¬ 
iduality  or  each  small  society  depends  on  the  peculiar 
way  they  react  upon  the  human  societ^^'  as  a  whole.  Not 
even  the  large  and  povirerful  nations,  such  as  U.S.A.  and 
U.S.S.R.,  are  sufficient  unto  themselves,  iivhen  the 
Bussian  delegates  walked  out  or  the  Security  Council 
Chamber  the  other  day,  March  27,  194b,  neither  of  the 
big  nations  felt  secure  any  more.  There  is  no  security 
in  the  Security  Council,  and  in  the  world,  until  all  the 
nations  of  the  world  choose  to  live  together  in  a  cer- 
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tain  way. 

The  fact  that  we  do  live  together,  no  matter  how 
we  live,  compels  us  to  find  the  way  we  ought  to  live  to¬ 
gether.  One  time  China  tlri ought  she  could  live  alone  in 
isolation;  she  built  a  thicK  wall  about  her  empire;  but 
the  rest  or  the  world  did  not  rbrget  there  was  China  and 
the  thick  wall  did  not  hoH.  The  American  Monroe  Doct¬ 
rine  has  not  isolated  America  from  the  world.  Kussians 
can  never  walk  out,  unless  they  walk  clear  out  of  this 
planet,  or  out  of  the  family  of  nations  to  which  they 
symbiotically  belong.  There  has  never  been,  and  shall 
never  be,  a  way  out  of  the  social  human  symbiosis  on 
this  earth. 

When  we  touch  the  lii  e  of  human  society  as  a  whole, 
everything  that  we  lay  our  fingers  on,  reminds  us  that 
we  live  together.  I  look  at  the  shelves  of  books  in  ^ 
library.  That  pronominal  possessive  ^my^  suggests  that 
I  have  an  exclusive  right  to  these  books,  yet  I  have  not 
made  or  written  a  single  one  of  them.  The  house  I  live 
in,  the  car  I  drive,  the  radio  I  listen  to,  the  light  by 
which  I  read  and  write,  the  coal  or  gas  I  burn,  the  coat 
I  wear,  and  the  rood  I  eat- -all  are  produced  by  some  one 
else.  What  have  I  done  to  say  that  they  are  mine?  Have 
I  done  anything  in  return,  or  am  I  a  parasite? 

The  spirit  of  mutuality  is  the  most  important  ele¬ 
ment  within  the  social  process  or  co-operation.  Mutual- 
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ity  does  not  demand  that  men  in  society  work  together 
at  the  saioe  tasks  ,  by  the  same  means,  and  Tor  the  sarae 
Immediate  ends;  it  does  not  require  men  to  wear  the  same 
style  or  clothes,  eat  the  same  kind  or  rood,  drink  the 
same  brand  or  beverage,  play  the  same  games,  and  I'ollow 
the  same  proression;  it  does  not  require  men  to  be  born 
of  the  same  race,  belong  to  the  sarae  nationality,  be 
citizens  or  one  community,  worship  in  the  same  church 
and  live  in  the  same  house.  Mutuality  demands  that  men 
co-operate  and  think  of  themselves  as:  co-workers, 
though  they  may  not  work  at  same  tasks;  co-players, 
though  they  may  not  play  the  same  games;  co-pilots, 
though  they  may  not  rly  in  the  same  plane;  co-inhabit- 
ants,  though  they  may  live  in  dii  rerent  climes;  co¬ 
religionists,  though  they  may  belong  to  dirferent  faiths 
and  co-partners,  though  they  may  produce  different  goods 

i 

and  services. 

Mutuality  is  a  certain  way  oi  thinking.  It  is  a 
subjective  process  and  can  be  mastered  through  education 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  education  is  an  exercise  in  mutual¬ 
ity.  We  learn  subjectively  but  our  learning  has  its 
objective  manifestation.  Uo-operation  is  an  outward, 
objective,  social  process,  manifesting  the  inward,  sub¬ 
jective,  social  process,  the  mutuality,  i/i/e  must  learn 
to  think  mutually  and  socially  before  we  can  act  so¬ 
cially  and  co-operatively. 
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There  is  a  distinct  thought  process  in  the  psycho¬ 
logy  ol*  mutuality.  This  can  best  be  analysed  by  way  ol* 
comparing  together  the  two  social  processes  we  have  been 
discussing  in  this  paper. 

A  person  who  would  dominate  another  is  definitely 
anti- social  in  his  whole  outlook.  He  thinks  of  himself 
first,  second  and  last.  He  consults  no  other  party  but 
his  own  power  and  ability  to  dominate.  He  disregards 
the  wishes  and  the  needs  of  others.  He  is  disdainful  of 
rules  or  the  game  and  or  principles  that  consider  both 
sides  or  the  question.  He  acts  as  if  he  were  the  end  in 
himself  and  uses  others  as  means  to  that  end.  The  soc¬ 
ial  bully,  the  unscrupulous  politician,  and  the  unvarn¬ 
ished  imperialist  —  these  are  the  types  that  clearly  ill¬ 
ustrate  the  egoistic,  anti-social,  and  one-dimensional 
sort  of  thinking. 

Domination,  however,  when  it  grows  *  shrewd will 
have  a  semblance  of  two-dimensional  thinking.  It  will 
show  a  pretence  oi  social  thinking.  Tor  example,  when 
the  white  man  wants  to  dominate  other  races  he  rinds  a 
good  reason  for  doing  so.  He  makes  a  claim  to  an  ex¬ 
pressed  desire  on  his  part  to  civilize  tne  other  or  to 
improve  the  other ^s  economic  or  political  health.  This 
is  the  way  imperialistic  shrewdness  plans  for  an  escape 
from  condemnation  for  the  brazen  intent  to  dominate. 

Such  slogans  as  the  ^*white  man’s  burden”  or  the  “sick 
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man  of  Europe’*,  will  illustrate  this  point,  The  two- 
dimensional  thinking  is  often  the  characteristic  att¬ 
itude  of  many  shrewd  inaustrialists  and  the  employers 
of  laoor.  fhey  may  of  their  own  accord  improve  some  of 
the  conditions  ol  labor  and  even  provide  for  soup  kitch¬ 
ens,  but  they  will  lobby  against  any  labor  legislation 
providing  for  collective  bargaining  or  for  a  fact-find¬ 
ing  board.  The  British  worker  who  rejected  the  soup  and 
demanded  roast- beef  knew  against  what  he  was  protesting. 
He  was  protesting  against  those  inequitable  huraan  rela¬ 
tionships  which  excluded  the  spirit  of  mutuality  from 
the  social  process  in  which  he  and  his  fellows  were  invo¬ 
lved  . 

A  person  who  would  co-operate,  and  does  co-operate, 
follows  a  distinct  psychology — the  psychology  oi  mutual¬ 
ity.  This  definitely  is  a  three-dimensional  thinking, 
and  in  the  author ^s  estimation  it  is  the  most  intelli¬ 
gent  sort  of  thinking  that  could  be  applied  to  social 
problems,  whether  communal,  national,  or  international. 

A  man  wiio  thinks  mutually,  may  first  think  or  himself 
and  his  own  situation.  He  will  analyse  first  his  own 
Situation  to  the  best  of  his  aoility  and  make  ready  to 
present  it  in  its  truest  light.  But  he  will  not  stop  at 
this.  He  will  also  try  to  analyse  the  other  man’s  sit¬ 
uation,  or  the  other  side  of  the  question,  as  the  case 
may  be,  and  will  tiy  to  bring  both  sides  together  and 
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compare  them.  Then  he  will  mal^e  the  thira  step.  He 
will  bring  both  sides  into  the  open  light  of  a  princi¬ 
ple  (a  third  partj/ ,  a  statute,  an  ideal),  which  will 
either  afreet  a  happy  compromise,  or  an  acceptance  of 
the  one  and  rejection  of  the  other,  or  a  rejection  of 
both  sides  or  the  question  and  an  adoption  of  a  nev/  sol¬ 
ution.  The  psychology  of  mutuality  is  like  that  of  ep¬ 
istemology,  Man  first  thinks  or  self,  then  or  non-self, 
then  or  the  principle  which  holds  both  in  a  harmonious 
unity.  Mutuality  is  a  pure  justice  where  man  will  nei¬ 
ther  sacrifice  himself  (unjustly) ,  nor  will  he  allow  the 
other  be  sacrificed  (unjustly).  It  is  neither  over- 
altruistic  nor  over- egoistic .  It  is  absolutely  just  in 
the  light  or  our  analysis.  And  that  is  the  best  that  a 
human  being  can  do  in  modem  society. 

The  three-dimensional  thinking  envisages  a  social 
process  that  at  once  combines  within  it  the  best  that  is 
in  co-operation,  the  best  that  is  in  democracy,  the  best 
that  is  in  religion,  and  the  best  that  is  in  social  sc¬ 
ience,  Mutualitij^  is  the  principle  oi  human  relationship 
which  combines  within  it  the  four  approaches  to  social 
life  of  man — rational,  religious,  ethical,  and  scienti¬ 
fic.  This  four- fold  approach  within  the  social  process 
of  co-operation,  which  mutuality  occasions,  will  bring 
forth  v/hat  is  best  in  man  and  will  restrain  what  is 


worst  in  his  ambivalent  nature. 
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We  have  traced  co-operation  in  history  and  develop¬ 
ed  its  principle.  ''^e  have ■  contra sted  it  as  a  social  pro¬ 
cess  with  other  social  processes  and  especially  with 
that  of  domination.  ^11  this  was  necessaiy  in  order  to 
develop  our  general  philosophy  of  co-operation  so  that 
we  can  apply  it  to  more  specific  cases,  ^ve  must  not, 
however,  confuse  the  general  principle  of  c o-operati cn, 
which,  as  we  saw,  was  to  be  accepted  as  a  certain  chara¬ 
cteristic  way  of  thinking  about  oneself  together  with 
others,  with  the  ^ecific  forms  of  co-operation  within 
the  more  restricted  fields  of  human  activity.  We  must 
not  confuse,  for  example,  the  general  principle  as  we 
have  developed  it  in  this  essay,  with  the  specific 
^principles'  of  economic,  political,  medical,  scienti¬ 
fic,  religious,  and  orher  forms  of  co-operation.  It  is 
true  that  our  general  principle  is  perfectly  applicable 
to  all  these  fields  of  co-operation,  isut  the  specific 
co-operative  ’principles’  directing  these  various  so¬ 
cial  processes  may  or  may  not  quite  correspond  to  each 
other  and  to  our  own  general  principle  .  In  this  case 
we  shall  adopt  our  general  principle  as  the  general 
criterion  of  judgment  in  order  to  test  the  degree  and 
the  quality  of  co-operativeness  of  these  specific  ’prin¬ 
ciples’*  We  can  for  example  test  the  degree  of  co¬ 
operativeness  in  the  Jewish  Old  Testaraent  ’principle’ 
prescribing  a  double  standard  in  regard  to  the  sale  of 
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meat  to  one^s  own  countiyman  and  to  a  I'oreigner.  (1) 

There  are  well  organized  social  groups  in  our  modern 
society  who  practice  the  principles  or  economic  demo¬ 
cracy  in  regard  to  the  immediate  members  or  their  group, 
but  adopt  an  attitude  or  unhealthy  economic  competition 
in  regard  to  other  similar  or  dissimilar  economic  groups, 
Webb  and  Cole  cite  cases  where  co-operative  groups  re¬ 
sorted  to  competition  amongst  themselves.  Various  na¬ 
tions  or  today  who  practice  economic  democracy  nationa¬ 
lly  are  engaged  in  rivalry  and  competition  amongst  them¬ 
selves.  This  may  be  the  chief  problem  of  the  United 
Nations  organization.  Wherever  the  spirit  or  mutuality 
lacks  the  universality  of  application  that  problem  will 
always  remain. 

With  these  few  general  remarks  we  shall  come  to  the 
analysis  or  various  forms  of  co-operation  in  modem  soc¬ 
iety. 

TYPES  OF  CO-OPERAUGN  IN  HUK4N  SOCIETY. 

In  as  much  as  conscious  co-operative  thought  and 
practice  can  only  take  place  in  human  society,  our  sub¬ 
ject,  of  necessity,  must  be  treated  anthropologically 
and  sociologically.  He  who  is  unacquainted  with  man*s 
historic  nature  and  with  the  character  and  development 
of  his  social  life,  is  not  in  a  position  to  render 
justice  to  this  important  subject. 
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We  think  or  society  as  a  matrix  or  a  system  within 
which  all  man^s  social  relationships  take  place.  “Soc¬ 
iety  is  the  web  or  social  relationships,”  which  can  only 
exist  “where  social  beings  conduct  themselves,  or  »be- 
have»  tavards  one  another  in  ways  determined  by  their 
recognition  or  one  another.  “(1) 

There  is  a  maze  or  social  relationships  and  huimn 
associations  that  constitute  man’s  society.  To  simpli¬ 
fy  the  matter  we  can  think  of  five  species  of  human 
association:  the  family,  the  economic,  the  political, 
the  vocational  (occupational  and  professional)  and  the 
avocational  (i.e.  social,  cultural  and  religious).  All 
these  associations  react  upon  each  other  to  the  effect 
that  they  tend  to  modify  one  another. 

But  the  most  important  point  we  want  to  stress  at 
this  junction  is  that  in  as  much  as  “society  is  now  gen¬ 
erally  believed  to  have  originated  in  the  family“(2),  to 
that  extent  ir  can  be  proven  that  the  many  natural 
functions  of  the  primitive  family  have  become  the  basis 
for  various  associations  in  our  modern  society.  This  is 
not  to  mean  that  human  society  grew  and  developed  out 
or  one  single  primitive  family.  It  rather  means  that 
the  inner  biological  drives  within  the  primitive  family 
tending  to  propogate,  to  preserve  and  to  prosper  the 

1.  R.M.  Maciver,  ’Society’,  p.  b. 

2.  Allport,  Social  Psych.,  p.  163 . 
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human  race  and  with  all  that  to  create  the  necessary 
natural  functions  ror  that  purpose,  still  continue  to 
insinuate  themselves  into  modern  society  and  to  become 
the  legitimate  basis  lor  the  various  human  associations 
within  it.  These  various  natural  lunctions  oi  the  pri¬ 
mitive  family,  according  to  Marett,  were  endowed  with 
religious  sanctions  to  become  sacraments  or  codes  of 
ethics  to  guide  the  social,  economic,  political,  cult¬ 
ural  ana  religious  lire  of  the  primitive  society.  Marett 
gives  nine  sacraments  which  he  believes  to  have  grown 
out  or  the  natural  lUnctions  of  the  family.  They  are: 
eating,  fighting,  mating,  educating,  ruling,  judging, 
^•covenanting,  healing  and  dying.  We  ought  not  miss  the 
importance  and  the  utility  or  the  primitive  religion. 

It  sanctioned  only  those  natural  functions  of  the  fami¬ 
ly  which  were  motivated  by  the  inner  biological  drives 
to  propagate,  to  preserve  and  to  prosper  the  human  race. 

Taking  therefore  our  cue  from  the  human  family,  the 
most  genuinely  co-operative  unit  of  society  with  its  in¬ 
nate  drives  remaining  identically  the  same  throughout 
the  history,  we  would  designate  any  association  vathin 
our  modern  society  as  strictly  co-operative  ir  on  closer 
analysis  of  it  we  discover  it  to  be  carrying  out  one  or 
more  of  the  natural  functions,  that  once  belonged  to  the 
family,  and  having  mthin  it  the  dynamic  and  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  family,  namely,  the  propogation,  the  preser- 
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vat  ion  and  the  prosperity  of  the  human  race,  .  I'he  non- 
co-operative  association,  will  of  course,  be  the  one 
which  will  lack  all  these  characteristics. 

Due  to  these  biological  drives  within  the  family 
there  emerges  a  spirit  that  seeks  to  impress  itself  up¬ 
on  every  human  association,  be  they  religious  cults  or 
economic,  political,  social  and  cultural  groupings,  'i’he 
most  genuinely  co-operative  groups  are  those  which  con¬ 
tain  within  them  those  easily  discernible  traits  pec¬ 
uliar  to  the  human  family.  We  shall  briefly  examine 
these  family  traits. 


FAMILY  TEAITS 

That  a  historic  human  faraily  as  a  primary  social 
entity  within  the  historic  human  society,  has  remained 
and  still  remains  as  the  most  genuinely  co-operative  in¬ 
stitution,  needs  no  special  proof  other  than  we  have 
already  indicated,  namely,  the  biological  drives  from 
within  and  the  sociological  necessity  from  without,  to 
propagate,  to  preserve  and  to  prosper  the  human  race. 
Thus  the  family ^s  purpose  has  been  fixed  once  and  for 
all.  Whenever  and  \dierever  this  purpose  has  been  im¬ 
pressed  upon  any  other  human  association,  other  than  the 
family,  that  family  trait  has  been  preserved  and  to  that 
extent  a  genuine  co-operative  spirit  has  been  manifested 
and  realized. 

The  family ^s  co-operative  life  does  not  rest  upon  a 
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written  social  contract  (legal),  though  modern  society 
provides  it  with  one,  but  rather  upon  a  conscious  or  un¬ 
conscious  covenant,  giving  the  latter  the  meaning  given 
by  Marett(l),  motivated  by  the  above  stated  biological 
and  sociological  purpose  to  propagate,  to  preserve  and 
to  prosper  the  human  race* 

Family  co-operation  is  not  based  on  the  idea  of 
equality  of  its  members.  In  no  way  can  the  members  of 
the  family  be  considered  as  absolutely  equal.  Biologi¬ 
cally,  genetically,  physically  and  mentally  they  are 
different.  The  quality  and  the  quantity  of  their  indiv¬ 
idual  requirements  are  different.  Their  social  exist¬ 
ence  within  the  family  cannot  be  said  to  be  equal  but 
rather  complementary.  The  total  family  budget  can  never 
be  equally  divided.  Individualism  is  not  only  preserv¬ 
ed  and  respected  but  it  is  found  to  be  absolutely  nec¬ 
essary.  Even  in  the  most  primitive  societies  the  weak 
members  of  the  family  depended  for  leadership  upon  the 
strong  and  the  cunning,  which  qualities  we  may  inter¬ 
pret  today  as  brave  and  mse. 

The  human  family  has  one  inherent  principle,  a 
principle  or  equity.  Equity  cannot  be  legislated;  it  is 
a  direct  outward  manifestation  of  the  inner  spirit  of 
mutuality.  Both  of  these  are  pre-eminently  family 
traits.  Since  equity  cannot  be  legislated,  society  of¬ 
ten  tries  to  legislate  equality.  It  seems  that  society 
1.  Sacraments  of  Simple  Folk,  pp.  I38-I63. 
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is  so  constituted  that  it  must  legislate  certain  forms 
of  its  social  existence.  But  if  it  must  legislate  the 
principles  that  would  enable  it  make  even  the  humblest 
approach  to  a  truly,  genuine  co-operative  life,  it  must 
first  discover,  utilize  and  direct  those  effective  so¬ 
cial  agencies  (educational,  religious,  cultural),  that 
would  most  fully  recover  and  appropriate  the  dynamic 
purpose  and  the  spirit  of  mutuality  inherent  in  the  fam¬ 
ily.  Though  equity  cannot  be  legislated  it  can  be  made 
the  ideal  goal  or  the  democratic  legislator.  Legisla¬ 
tion  in  a  thoroughly  democratic  and  co-operative  society 
is  simply  the  confirmation  of  the  spade  work  already 
done  and  the  goals  already  indicated  by  the  spirit  of 
mutuality.  Society  must  legislate,  but  the  presence  or 
the  absence  of  the  spirit  of  mutuality  v;ill  have  a  very 
significant  bearing  upon  the  quality  of  that  legisla¬ 
tion. 

It  appears  certain  that  the  more  we  study  the  hist¬ 
oric  morphology  of  the  family  lii'e  from  time  immemorial 
until  this  day,  the  more  we  become  conscious  of  those 
never  flagging^  never  fading,  latent  powers  inherent  in 
it,  ever  tending  to  exert  their  creative  and  formative 
influences  upon  the  whole  human  society,  constituting 
and  reconstituting  it  in  accordance  with  the  family ^s 
own  biological  and  sociological  drives.  It  is,  of 
course,  to  be  readily  admitted  that  society  had  often 
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imposed  upon  the  family — by  legal  compulsion,  by  reli¬ 
gious  sanction  and  by  social  teaching- -certain  static 
forms  of  its  existence. 

”The  ^ filial  piety ^  from  which  Oonfucious 
undertook  to  deduce  the  whole  duty  or  man, 
is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  family 
tie  is  at  the  same  time  a  sacred  tie;  the 
family,  as  an  over-personal  entity,  re¬ 
ceiving  the  spirits  of  its  own  dead  and 
continuing  their  own  connection  with  the 
living,  being  for  its  members  the  nearest 
medium  of  access  to  the  heavenly  sphere, 
and  the  most  constantly  invoked.  That  this 
relationship  has  been  an  impediment  to  pro¬ 
gress,  as  it  has  been  interpreted,  no  one 
sees  more  clearly  than  the  Uonfucionist  of 
to-day.  **  (1) 

It  is  further  to  be  admitted  that  in  the  Western  so¬ 
ciety,  the  current  economic,  political,  social  cultural 
and  religious  backgrounds  together  with  the  factors  of 
geography,  inaustrialism,  climatic  conditions  and  racial 
characteristics,  all  tend  to  fasten  upon  the  family  cer¬ 
tain  forms  of  social  existence.  But  nothing  seems  to 
take  away  from  the  family  its  d3mamic  purpose  and  its 
dynamic  urge  to  propagate,  to  preserve  and  to  prosper 
the  human  kind.  It  is  this  dynamic  puipose  and  this 
dynamic  urge  that  eventually  asserts  itself  and  against 
all  other  odds  creates  those  forms  or  existence  that  are 
congenial  to  it.  Only  those  social  reforms  and  only 
those  social  reformers  are  successful  which  more  fully 
express  the  deeper  experiences  of  the  family  life. 

We  can  only  briefly  indicate  how  the  human  society 


1.  W.E.  Hocking,  Living  Religions  and  A  World  Faith, p. 260. 
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must  have,  by  degrees,  taken  over  some  or  the  functions 
that  originally  belonged  to  the  family  and  made  them 
the  bases  of  various  co-operative  associations*  That 
the  dynamic  purpose  of  the  family  had  been  implied  in 
the  functions  of  tiiese  associations — whether  they  were 
precisely  carried  out  or  not — can  be  gathered  from  the 
fact  that  each  had  selected  a  guiding  ideal  whose  con¬ 
cept  can  only  originate  among  those  that  express  the 
family  experience. 


RELIGIOUS  ASSOCIATIONS  AND  THE  FAMILY 

Take  for  instance  the  religious  associations*  Their 

religious  theories  and  practice,  for  the  most  part,  are 

centred  about  father  or  mother  god*  This  is  not  merely 

a  modem  phenomenon.  The  most  primitive  Australians, 

according  to  some  anthropologists,  have  a  belief  in 

Daramulun,  who  is  a  tribal  All-Father* 

”This  conception — of  a  ^magnified  non-natural 
man^  who  is  a  Maker  being  given,  his  power 
would  be  recognized,  and  fancy  would  clothe 
one  who  had  made  such  useful  things  with 
certain  other  moral  attributes,  as  of  father¬ 
hood,  goodness  and  regard  for  the  ethics  of 
his  children*  In  all  this  there  is  nothing 
^mystical^,  nor  anything,  as  far  as  I  can  see, 
beyond  the  limited  mental  powers  of  any 
beings  that  deserve  to  be  called  human. ’*(1) 

V/e  can  also  easily  recognize  the  family  traits  a- 

mongst  the  characterizations  of  much  humanized,  and 

later  much  spiritualized.  Father  Zeus*  ”His  power  and 


1.  Andrew  Lang,  The  Making  of  Religion  2nd  Edition, 
pp  ix-x* 
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his  kingship”,  says  Dio  Chrysostum,  ”are  displayed  by 
the  strength  and  majesty  or  the  whole  image,  his 
fatherly  care  for  men  by  the  mildness  and  loving-kind¬ 
ness  of  his  face.”(l)  The  spiritualization  of  the 
family  sentiment  culminates,  in  the  Christian  religion, 
as  the  fatherhood  of  God  and  the  Brotherhood  of  men, 
which  idea  has  tremendous  social  implications. 

"Christianity  consists  of  three  central 
propositions:  God  is  a  father,  as  taught 
by  Jesus  in  the  New  Testament.  If  we  acc¬ 
ept  this,  it  follows,  secondly,  that  men 
are  brothers;  brotherhood,  or  fellowship, 
therefore,  is  the  second  great  truth. 

Lastly,  as  men  are  sons,  and  each  one  has 
a  human  soul  in  the  image  of  God,  this 
leads  us  to  the  third  proposition  of  the 
highest  value  in  life- — the  sanctity  of 
personality.  Out  of  these  two  arise  the 
social  implications.  If  personality  is 
supreme  and  sacred,  if  men  are  brothers, 
then  there  is  laid  upon  all  Christians 
the  duty  of  service  to  others  in  love  and 
fellowship.  We  must  realize  the  dynamics 
of  these  principles  in  the  economic  system 
by  means  of  which  we  live... Now,  as 
Christians,  we  are  faced  with  the  great 
task  of  christianizing  the  economic  order 
in  its  foundations. ” (2) 

We  can  easily  discern,  in  the  third  person  of  the 
Christian  Godhead,  the  spirit  of  mutuality,  motivating 
all  the  relationships  between  father  and  son  and  there¬ 
fore  between  parents  and  children.  There  could  be  little 
doubt  about  Jesus ^  conscious  effort  of  creating  a  family 
sentiment  within  the  human  society  by  spiritualizing  the 


1.  Pringle-Pattison,  The  Philosophy  of  Religion,  p.  87. 

2.  J.  Morgan  Rees,  M.A. ,  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Economics,  University  College  of  N.  V/ales. 
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experiences  of  his  own  earlier  life  in  the  home.  In 
the  Lord’s  Prayer  he  ascribes  to  God  those  fatherly 
qualities  which  would  influence  man,  the  world  over,  to 
adopt  the  social  psychology  of  the  family--the  brother¬ 
hood  of  men  under  the  parenthood  of  God. 

As  regards  the  mother  gods,  or  the  motherly  qual¬ 
ities  in  a  god,  we  can  only  call  attention  to  few  out¬ 
standing  examples  such  as  the  divine  mother  Demeter  or 
Cybele,  mother  Isis  and  the  holy  and  immaculate  Mother 
Mary.  The  latter  has  not  been  deified  in  the  Christian 
world.  This  was  to  a  large  extent  due  to  the  patriar¬ 
chal  aspect  of  the  society  in  which  Christianity  first 
took  its  rise.  But  the  children  of  men  always  needed 
that  counterpart  in  a  deity  which  corresponded  in  its 
function  to  the  function  of  a  mother  in  a  home.  That 
function  is  being  assumed  by  Mother  Mary.  In  the  prayer 
to  Isis  we  can  easily  discern  the  suppliant  appeals  of 
a  suffering  child  craving  the  soothing  compassion  of  a 
mother:  ’’0  holy  and  blessed  dame,  the  perpetual  comfort 

of  human  kind,  vvho  by  the  bounty  and  grace  nourishest 
all  the  world,  and  bearest  a  great  affection  to  the  ad¬ 
versities  of  the  miserable,  as  a  loving  mother. .. thou 
art  she  that  puttest  away  all  storms  and  dangers  from 
man’s  life,  by  stretching  forth  right  hand.’’{l) 

1.  R.L*  Parnell,  Greek  Hero -Cults,  p.  277. 
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The  fact  that  a  large  section  of  Christendom  seems 
to  fail  to  discern  both  of  the  parental  qualities  in  the 
Lord^s  Prayer  and  seek  for  the  gentler  motherly  com¬ 
passion  as  expressed  in  “Ave  Maria"  and  other  prayers 
to  Mary  provided  in  the  Rosary,  can  be  accepted  as  a 
good  indication  of  the  human  need  for  that  kind  of  so¬ 
cial  life  in  which  the  spirit  of  mutuality  as  mediated 
by  the  earthly  father  and  mother  within  the  primal  hum- 
!  an  faiaily,  is  also  projected  into  the  heavenly  Parent 
or  Parents  who  wDuld  mediate  it  by  various  agents,  ag¬ 
encies  and  institutions,  in  the  interrelationships  of 
the  members  of  that  larger  human  family  called  the  co¬ 
operative  society. 

We  can  well  add  here  that  no  amount  of  modem 
sophistication  can  prevent  the  natural  outflow  of  human 
prayer  for  the  realization  of  those  social  conditions 
within  which  the  whole  human  family  can  best  propagate, 
preserve  and  prosper  its  kind. 

POLITICAL  ASSOCIATIONS  AND  THE  PaIvULY 
There  is  a  clear  indication  that  the  dynamic  drives 
inherent  in  the  family  ever  urge  us  biologically  and 
ever  propel  us  sociologically  in  that  direction.  In 
most  of  our  human  associations  today  the  dynamic  pur¬ 
pose  or  the  family  asserts  itself  in  the  very  name  these 
associations  adopt  to  themselves.  Many  societies,  out¬ 
side  of  religion,  whose  memberships  are  pleased  to  call 
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themselves  as  brotherhoods,  sisterhoods,  fellowships, 
equitable  pioneers,  fraternities  and  affiliations,  ‘these 
family  traits  can  be  traced  to  even  larger  and  ultimate 
associations  as  they  unite  different  countries  into 
sister  dominions,  into  mother  and  daughter  national  aff¬ 
iliations,  and  finally  into  an  ultimate  association  of 
nations  under  the  idea  of  the  family  of  nations.  That 
all  these  human  associations  are  variously  motivated — 
religious,  political,  economic,  social,  vocational  and 
cultural — demonstrates  to  us  the  fact  only  too  well, 
tiiat  the  puipose  with  which  the  f^nily  has  impressed 
these  associations  is  the  only  justification  for  their 
coming  into  existence.  The  whole  philosophy  of  co¬ 
operation  that  would  guide  us  in  the  direction  of  co¬ 
operative  thinking  in  modem  society  must  be  predicated 
upon  the  psychology  of  the  family  which  the  latter  de¬ 
rives  from  its  inner  drives  to  propagate,  to  preserve 
and  to  prosper  the  human  race. 

.The  creation  of  a  co-operative  society  must  be  in¬ 
trusted  with  the  men  and  women  in  whom  the  family  ex¬ 
periences  well  nigh  bubble  over  and  spill  into  every 
solution  of  that  society's  problem  and  into  every  app¬ 
roach  to  its  social  legislation.  Today  we  have  too 
many  bachelor  politicians,  (in  fact  or  in  spirit),  who 
enter  politics  not  because  it  is  one  of  the  functions 
of  society  by  which  the  preservation,  the  protection 
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and  the  welfare  of  the  family  home  may  be  secured,  but 
rather  because  it  affords  a  life  career  for  those  who 
renounce  the  family  to  join  in  the  game  of  sheer  per¬ 
sonal  achievement.  There  were  many  brilliant  statesmen 
in  the  political  world  but  none  seem  to  have  that  homely 
family  experience  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  v/ho,  when  he  was 
chosen  to  the  highest  post  of  the  President  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  forgot  himself,  his  personal  career  and 
safety,  and  devoted  his  vdiole  life  to  the  task  of  unit¬ 
ing  his  nation  into  one  family.  Canada  today  is  facing 
a  similar  situation  and  the  Canadians  will  have  yet  to 
produce  their  avn  Abraham  Lincoln  who  will,  even  at  the 
sacrifice  of  his  own  life,  give  birth  to  a  spirit  of 
mutuality  that  would  make  Canada  a  united  family  in  the 
united  family  of  nations. 

It  is  this  author’s  firm  conviction  that  no  poli¬ 
tical  structure  of  society  should  deprive  its  members 
of  the  possibility,  the  moral  duty,  the  privilege  and 
the  joy  of  having,  and  living  in,  a  family.  If  the  ex¬ 
isting  political  structure  militates  against  the  natur¬ 
al  growth  and  development  of  family  life,  the  former 
must  change  to  facilitate  the  progress  of  the  latter. 

It  is  the  political  soil  that  must  be  cultivated  to 
give  the  family  tree  a  more  luxuriant  growth,  rather 
than  the  roots  of  that  tree  be  cut  to  leave  the  politi¬ 
cal  soil  biologically  fallow.  This  also  applies  to 
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economics,  professions  and  cultures  in  tlieir  relation 
to  the  family.  The  nation  that  exploits  the  family  be-i 
cause  of  political,  economic,  proressional  and  cultural' 


i 


reasons  or  some  or  its  privileged  citizens,  is  moving 

j 

in  the  way  to  extenction.  History  gives  us  many  such  ^ 
examples. 


ECONOMIC  ASSOCIATIONS  AND  THE  FAJilLY 

The  word  ’economics’  has  in  it  a  family  trait.  It 
is  an  art  or  science  that  deals  with  the  management  of 
the  household  with  special  emphasis  upon  the  material 
welfare  of  the  family.  It  was  once  pre-eminently  the 
function  of  the  family.  Today  many  aspects  of  that 
function  are  in  the  hands  of  the  state  under  the  heads 
of  public  services  and  public  utilities.  Now  we  assert 
that  those  who  deal  with  the  production  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  goods  and  services  must  have  for  their  object¬ 
ive  the  material  welfare  of  the  family.  For  the  welfare 
of  the  family  is  the  welfare  of  the  state--it  is  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  V7  0rld.  Therefore  he  is  a  true  economist  who 
plans  for  the  welfare  of  the  family. 

There  are  still  some  conservative  economists  who 
will  not  go  beyond  the  Malthusian  fatalism,  which,  while 
it  allows  the  human  family  to  become  fruitful  (prolific), 
to  multiply  and  to  replenish  the  earth,  for  those  who 
are  poorer  and  less  fit  to  survive,  it  has  no  other  fate 
than  death  from  malnutrition,  from  disease  and  from  the 
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ravages  of  war.  The  remainder  that  survive,  who  have 
to  labor  in  order  to  live,  are  given  a  meager  subsiste¬ 
nce  out  of  tlie  “wages -fund**  so  inexorably  provided  for 
by  the  monopol^^  industrialist,  i^ascism  is  the  modern 
revival  of  that  theory. 

There  are  other  so  called  radical  economic  fatal¬ 
ists,  who  like  the  Marxian  ideologists  (there  are  very 
fevy?  of  them  left  today  even  in  Soviet  Russia),  who 
would  make  man  and  all  his  institutions  so  absolutely 
dependent  upon  economics — i.e.  upon  the  mode  of  prod¬ 
uction  and  distribution  of  goods  and  services — that  the 
family  is  no  longer  considered  as  the  determining  factor 
in  human  society.  Economic  determinism  is  to  seal  the 
fate  of  the  family.  Why,  if  it  should  prescribe  the 
abolition  or  dissolution  of  the  family,  the  latter  would 
comply  with  that  prescription.  So  far  the  family  has 
nowhere  submitted  to  that  fate,  but  that  only  proves 
that  its  dynamic  purpose  to  propagate,  to  preserve  and 
to  prosper  the  human  race  is  too  strong  to  be  subverted 
even  by  the  radical  ideologist.  That  is  why  we  ought 
never  judge  any  people  by  the  ideologies  that  for  a 
time  may  be  thrust  upon  them,  though  we  must  admit  that 
if  these  ideologies  are  pushed  too  far  they  will  do 
great  deal  of  harm  to  the  family. 

Tnere  are  still  others,  called  the  “scientific 
school”  economists,  who  in  their  great  zeal  to  preserve 
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economics  as  a  pure  science,  have  almost  rorgotten 
that  its  original  purpose  and  function  is  primarily  to 
consider  the  welfare  of  the  family.  Instead  the  latter 
is  being  relegated  to  one  of  the  factors  in  the  process 
of  production  and  distribution  of  commodities.  That  is, 
the  family,  the  only  real  entity,  of  which  economics  is 
tne  function  of  its  welfare,  is  considered  as  a  correl¬ 
ative  with  such  non-entities  as  economic  value,  rent, 
increment,  costs,  supply  and  demand,  marginal  utility, 
etc.  This  is  of  course  logical  in  a  profit  motivated 
political  economy.  None  of  these  can  be  regarded  as  in¬ 
exorable  laws  that  cannot  be  changed,  utilized  and  ad¬ 
opted  as  means  to  an  end. 

This  perhaps  is  not  the  place  for  a  critique  of 
political  economy,  but  it  is  a  place  v\rhere  a  demand 
should  be  made  for  a  more  practical  form  of  economics 
which  changes  the  emphasis  from  things  that  exist  as 
mental  categories  to  human  beings  who  live  in  families. 

To  help  economics  be  primarily  a  innction  of  the 
family »s  material  we  11* are,  the  economist  will  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  consult  or  even  master  other  sciences:  eugenics 
and  birth-control  to  keep  the  family  up  to  a  more  des¬ 
irable  standard  of  health  and  to  keep  the  numbers  down, 
through  rational  scientific  spacing  of  births  commen¬ 
surate  with  race  preservation  and  with  the  current  ex¬ 
igencies  of  social  and  economic  life;  psychology  to 
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study  the  industrial  relations  between  the  employers 
and  the  employees,  the  eifect  or  fatigue  on  human  moral 
and  the  incentives  for  co-operative  production;  stati¬ 
stics  to  compile  innumerable  data  for  economic  intelli¬ 
gence  including  the  computation  of  our  total  potentia¬ 
lity  of  the  productive  plant  including  human  and  mechan¬ 
ical  skills  and  energies,  and  dividing  this  total  pot¬ 
ential  by  the  total  number  of  the  families  to  arrive  at 
an  approximate  maximum  and  minimum  standards  of  living; 
and  ethics,  which  fundaraen tally  is  a  science  of  means, 
ends  and  purposes,  to  judge  the  value  of  an  economic 
process  or  situation  and  to  evaluate  the  reward*  for  eff¬ 
orts  made  and  services  rendered,  in  the  light  of  some 
standard  of  welfare, 

‘^iCnds  or  purposes  may  conflict,  either  in 
that  they  are  mutually  incompatible,  or 
in  their  competitive  claims  or  resources, 
always  limited,  which  it  is  necessary  to 
utilize  for  realization.  Consequently 
the  economist,  if  he  is  to  grapple  with 
the  real  problem  or  social  economy  and  not 
merely  skirt  circumspectly  around  its 
edges,  cannot  escape  the  task  of  taking 
into  consideration  the  relative  value  of 
the  conflicting  ends  themselves.  If  both 
labor  and  capital  make  claims  to  the  whole 
product,  for  instance,  the  economist  may 
of  course  point  out  the  impossibility  of 
either  realizing  its  demand;  but  on  the 
other  hand  he  cannot  dodge  the  duty  of 
judging  as  best  he  may,  in  the  light  of 
available  evidence,  to  what  extent  the 
existing  distribution  contributes  to  soc¬ 
ial  welfare  or  interferes  with  it.”{l)  ■ 


1.  The  Trends  of  Economics,  edited  by  R.G.Tugwell 

p.  477. 
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VVe  are  not  suggesting  here  some  pet  economic  system 
whereby  eveiy  family  would  receive  identically  the  saiae 
stand ai*d  of  living.  Some  families  on  account  of  their 
greater  ability  or  greater  effort  to  produce  greater 
economic  values,  will,  undoubtedly  enjoy  the  maximum 
standard  of  living,  others  because  of  lesser  ability 
and  effort  v^ould  have  to  accept  the  bare  minimum.  But 
if  the  spirit  of  the  family  is  in  general  to  prevail, 
then  a  provision  should  be  made  that  no  family,  because 
of  inefriciency  or  disability  of  the  bread  vdnner, 
should  be  allowed  to  sink  below  the  minimum  standard  of 
living.  A  thoroughly  co-operative  society  will  at 
least  assume  a  minimum  joint  economic  responsibility  as 
it  has  already  assumed  minimums  of  joint  social,  moral, 
medical,  educational,  cultural  and  political  responsi¬ 
bility.  There  is  no  co-operative  system  in  existence 
that  cannot  profitably  be  supplemented  by  some  such 
social  security  schemes  as  those  proposed  by  Dr.  L.C. 
Marsh  in  Canada  and  Sir  Vdlliam  -t^everidge  in  Great 
Britain.  Their  chief  merit  is  not  that  they  are  the 
best  that  could  be  devised,  but  tliat  they  go  straight 
to  the  root  of  the  considerati on--the  consideration  of 
the  welfare  of  the  family. 

“Children's  allowances  are  a  clear  part 
of  the  policy  of  the  national  minimum- - 
of  the  direct  attack  on  poverty  where 
it  is  bound  up  with  the  strain  imposed 
by  a  large  family  on  a  small  income. 
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Quite  irrespective  of  whether  the  right 
parents  have  the  most  children,  children 
should  have  an  unequivocal  place  in  so¬ 
cial  securit;^  policy.  If  we  are  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  quality  of  parents  and 
their  children,  the  proper  approach  is 
not  to  condemn  the  children  to  hardship 
or  inadequate  conditions  because  their 
parents  happen  to  be  poor.  'Ihe  child  has 
no  choice.  His  opportunity  in  modem 
community  does  not  depend  only  on  such 
advantages  as  he  receives  by  inheritance 
from  his  parents,  but  on  their  income 
level,  and  on  the  children  with  whom  he 
must  grow  up.  The  needs,  of  course,  are 
greatest  among  the  lov/est  income  groups, 
but  there  are  narrovtf  margins  for  the 
families  of  many  parents  whose  earnings 
by  labour  market  standards  would  be  re¬ 
garded  as  reasonable  or  moderate. ” (1) 

'*As  regards  care  of  children,  whatever 
possibilities  the  ititure  may  hold  of  larg¬ 
er  families  than  now,  the  small  families 
of  to-day  make  it  necessary  that  every 
living  child  should  receive  the  best  care 
that  can  be  given  to  it.  The  foundations 
of  a  healthy  life  must  be  laid  in  child¬ 
hood.  Children’s  allovjances  should  be  re¬ 
garded  both  as  a  help  to  parents  in  meet¬ 
ing  their  responsibilities,  and  as  an  acc¬ 
eptance  of  new  responsibilities  by  the 
community (2) 

OCCUPATIONAL  ASSOCIATIONS  AND  THE  PaMILY 
The  number  of  occupations  in  the-  primitive  family 
were  rather  few  and  therefore  division  of  labor  was  very 
simple.  Men  in  general  were  hunters,  warriors  and  arti¬ 
ficers  while  women  and  children  were  gatherers  of  wood, 
wild  berries  and  roots.  Vvomen  also  performed  various 
domestic  duties.  These  simple  occupations  were  primari- 


1.  Dr.  L.C.  Marsh,  Social  Security  for  Canada,  pp.  87. 

2.  Sir  William  Beveridge,  Social  Insurance,  p.  1^4, 
para.  413 • 
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ly  the  functions  of  the  primitive  family  in  its  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  biological  and  sociological  drives  to  propagate 
to  preserve  and  to  prosper  the  human  race.  In  the  mod¬ 
ern  world  many  of  the  functions  of  the  family  became  the 
functions  of  the  society — that  is,  they  became  the  basis 
for  occupational  associations.  Herein  reside  the  prin¬ 
ciples  or  division  or  labor.  ”The  range  of  productive 
service  may  extend  from  the  rearing  of  cattle  and  tann¬ 
ing  of  their  hides  for  shoe-leather,  to  the  applied 
skill  and  science  of  a  surgeon  in  an  orthopaedic  hospi¬ 
tal:  from  the  production  and  distribution  of  food  supp¬ 
lies  to  serve  physical  need,  to  the  training  and  develop 
ment  of  character  which  is  a  teacher ^s  productive  task, 
and  the  nurture  of  faith  and  righteousness,  which  is  the 
productive  work  of  the  Gliristian  ministry.  This  surely 
is  the  true  significance  of  division  of  labor. ”(1) 

But  division  of  labor  originally  springs  from  the 
facts  of  likeness  and  difference  of  human  wants  and  abi¬ 
lities  in  the  family,  which  when  further  diversified, 
specialized  and  amplified  become  functions  in  the  life 
of  co-operative  society. 

••it  is  often  said  that  the  family,  in  some 
form,  was  the  first  society,  and  it  is 
certainly  true  that  sex  relationship  is  a 
primary  and  essential  tj^pe  of  social  re¬ 
lationship.  Observe  that  it  involves  both 
likeness  and  difference  in  the  beings  whom 


1.  Percy  Dearmer,  Christianity  and  the  Crisis,  pp. 406-7. 
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it  relates.  V/ithout  likeness  and  tlie 
sense  or  likeness  there  could  be  no 
mutual  recognition  ol  ^belonging  to¬ 
gether^  and  tiiererore  no  society**.... 

•*But  society  depends  on  diri'erence  as 
well  as  likeness.  II*  people  were  all 
exactly  alike,  merely  alike,  their  so¬ 
cial  relationships  would  be  very  limi¬ 
ted.  There  would  be  little  give-and- 
take,  little  reciprocity.  They  would 
contribute  very  little  to  one  another. 

What  is  true  of  the  family  is  true,  in 
its  degree,  of  all  social  systems.  They 
involve  relationships  in  which  each 
complements  the  other,  in  which  a  true 
exchange  takes  place.  In  society  each 
seeks  something  and  gives  something.  It 
is  the  creation  of  interdependent  com¬ 
plementary  being.  This  is  the  condition 
of  that  primary  division  of  labor  which, 
as  Adam  Smith  showed  so  well,  is  the 
foundation  of  social  economy.  On  the 
basis  of  these  natural  differences  further 
differences  are  developed  in  the  process 
of  specialization.  But  always,  in  the 
mailing  of  society,  the  difference  is  sub¬ 
ordinate  to  the  likeness.  Thus  the  div¬ 
ision  of  labor  is  co-operation  before  it 
is  division.  It  is  because  we  have  like 
wants  that  people  associate  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  unlike  functions.  Their  like 
wants  bring  them  together  in  a  common 
organization,  ana  the  economics  of  organ¬ 
ization  requires  the  differentiation  of 
functions  for  the  fuller  satisfaction  of 
these  wants  .  ( 1) 

Hov/ever,  while  there  are  certain  biological  and  so¬ 
ciological  drives  that  impel  man  to  live  together  in 
families  or  urge  him  to  enter  into  various  associations, 
there  are  other  psychic  forces  within  him  that  put  him 
in  conflict  with  his  fellows  within  his  own  association. 


1.  Maciver,  Society,  pp.  7-8 
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or  in  combination  with  other  fellows  like  or  unlike 
him  put  his  own  association  in  conflict  with  other 
associations  like  or  unlike  his  ovmi.  To  make  a  proper 
study  of  this  phenomenon,  sociology  must  take  social 
psychology  into  its  confidence.  Most  of  these  conflicts 
originate  within  the  ambivalent  nature  of  human  person¬ 
ality.  Consciously  or  unconsciously  he  will  sense  with¬ 
in  him  two  opposing  tendencies:  on  one  hand  he  will  ex¬ 
perience  an  urge  to  subordinate  or  negate  self  for  the 
sake  Of  the  general  welfare  of  the  whole  group — call 
this  an  extreme  form  of  altruism;  on  the  other  hand  he 
will  experience  an  urge  to  assert  himself  and  place  him¬ 
self  above  the  group  from  v/hich  he  derives  benefit- 
call  it  an  extreme  form  of  egoism.  In  the  first  case  he 
makes  the  general  weli'are  of  the  group  an  end  and  him¬ 
self  the  means;  in  the  second  case  he  makes  himself  an 
end  and  the  group  the  means.  Neither  one  of  these  ex¬ 
treme  tendencies  can  become  a  proper  basis  for  co-opera¬ 
tion  . 

In  a  co-operative  society  all  occupational  associa¬ 
tions  must  serve  as  a  collective  means  to  a  collective 
end.  But  the  individual  must  share  in  both:  in  the 
collective  means  giving  his  energy  and  responsibility 
for  producing  the  common  welfare  of  all;  and  in  the 
collective  end  being  himself  the  object  of  that  common 
welfare.  In  other  words,  the  individual  in  the  associa- 
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tion  is  neither  to  be  ’•drarted"  into  becoming  a  serv¬ 
ant  or  a  slave  of  human  weir  are  nor  is  he  to  be  allowed 
to  enter  it  as  a  mere  careerist  for  his  own  personal 
aggrendizement . 

The  ideal  of  service  is  decidedly  a  family  trait. 

It  implies  that  service  must  be  performed  in  order  to 
help  propagate,  preserve  and  prosper  the  human  race. 
Career  is  decidedly  an  individualistic  trait.  It  tends 
to  use  society  as  secondary  to  itself,  as  a  means  for 
individual  acquisition  of  economic  advantage,  of  pov\rer, 
and  enhancement  of  personality. 

The  resolution  of  this  conflict  cannot  be  fully 
dealt  with  in  this  paper.  It  can  only  be  suggested.  It 
shoula  be  by  way  of  compromise  between  the  extreme  al¬ 
truism  and  extreme  egoism.  The  principle  is  the  three- 
dimensional  thinking  as  given  in  the  earlier  part  of 
this  essay.  The  ideal  of  service  must  be  inscribed  on 
the  banner  of  every  occupational  association;  but  to 
keep  that  banner  flying,  individuality,  individual  ini¬ 
tiative,  service  or  merit,  etc.,  must  be  recognized  and 
rewarded  in  accordance  with  some  standard  of  human  wel¬ 
fare.  There  must  be  a  mutual  understanding  between  the 
individual  and  the  human  family.  For  an  individual  to 
reach  the  highest  possible  sell- realization  outside  the 
human  family  is  unthinkable.  On  the  other  hand,  for  a 
human  family  to  suppress  individuality,  that  is,  to  pro- 
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pagate  the  sarae  sterijjtype  individuals,  without  the 
diversity  or  talents  and  initiative,  would  not  mean  pro¬ 
gress,  but  a  dull,  drab  recurrence  or  the  same  thing* 

”If  all  men  thought  alike,  relt  alike,  and 
acted  alike;  ir  they  had  the  same  stand¬ 
ards  and  the  same  interests;  ir  they  all 
accepted  the  same  customs  and  echoed  the 
same  opinions  without  questioning  and 
without  variation,  civilization  could  never 
have  advanced  and  culture  would  have  remain¬ 
ed  rudimentary.  There  wuld  be  little  spec¬ 
ialization,  little  exchange,  little  inter¬ 
dependence,  and  what  did  exist  would  be  of  a 
superficial  and  rather  artil'icial  character. 

The  prorounder  aspect  or  social  co-operation 
would  be  lost,  the  fruitful  stimulation  of 
social  contacts  would  be  lacking.  There 
would  be  no  initiative,  enterprise,  and  ex¬ 
periment.  There  would  be  no  resistance  to 
regimentation  and  thus  no  hope  of  develop¬ 
ment.  As  we  shall  see  later,  one  of  the 
best  criteria  or  the  evolution  or  society  is 
the  degree  in  which  it  can  enlist  in  recip¬ 
rocal  or  in  common  service  the  variant  in¬ 
dividualities  within  it.»*(l) 

To  emphasize  the  logical  relationship  between  the 
family  and  the  occupational  associations  we  must  not 
overlook  the  fact  that  the  latter  idealy,  being  an  ex¬ 
tent!  on  of  the  family  function,  serves  the  welfare  of 
the  family.  And  further,  the  ideal  or  service  implies 
the  fulfilment  of  the  dynamic  purpose  or  the  family, 
namely,  the  propagation,  the  preservation  and  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  human  race.  On  the  other  hand  the  indivi¬ 
duals  within  these  occupational  associations,  who  are 
primarily  the  members  or  tiie  family,  in  serving  the 

common  welfare  must  not  give  up  their  right  to  remain 
1.  Maciver,  Society,  pp.  48-49. 
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individuals,  tc  display  their  talents  and  to  exercise 
their  initiative  and  thus  making  the  means  or  service 
also  the  means  or  their  ovm  personal  development  and 
highest  possible  seir-reaCLization .  And  that  means  that 
no  profession,  no  vocation  and  no  occupation,  must  de¬ 
prive  man  or  the  joy  of  family  life.  For  family  life  is 
the  primary  vocation  of  man.  “The  peculiar  claim  of  the 
family  is  not  that  it  alone  fulfills  any  one  function; 
it  is  that  it  alone  piovides  a  way  of  combining  and  har¬ 
monizing  certain  closely  related  functions. “ (1) 

CULTURAL  ASSOCIATION  aND  THE  FAlvULY 

V/hat  relationship  has  the  family  to  the  whole  cult¬ 
ure  of  man?  If  there  is  a  direct  relationship  between 
the  twxD ,  what  effect  would  this  relationship  have  upon 
the  co-operative  thinking  in  modern  society? 

"Cultural  anthropology  deals  with  the  total  culture 
of  man:  economic,  political  (and  vocational),  and 
'sociological.  In  a  broad  sense  it  becomes  the  unify¬ 
ing  ground  for  all  the  special  social  sciences. " (2 )  Now, 
if  we  consider  man’s  culture  in  this  anthropological 
sense  then  we  have  already,  in  part,  answered  these 
questions.  We  have  already  indicated  the  impact  of  the 
historic  family  upon  man’s  religious,  political,  econ¬ 
omic  and  occupational  associations.  The  latter  social 

1.  Maciver,  Society,  p.  220. 

2.  Kimball  Young,  Introduction  to  Sociology,  p.  xiv. 
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groupings  came  into  being  as  the  extended  functions  of 
the  former — the  means  to  an  end — the  obligation  laid  up¬ 
on  society  to  propagate,  to  preserve  and  to  prosper  the 
human  race.  This  dynamic  purpose  the  family  has  pres¬ 
erved  from  the  very  beginning  of  its  existence  to  the 
present  day  and  it  insinuates  this  purpose  into  every 
association  of  man. 

We  can  also  deal  with  these  questions  from  a  more 
purely  sociological  stand  point.  Some  sociologists 
distinguish  between  two  kinds  of  culture:  ’’material  and 
non-material.  Under  the  former  the  tangible  objects, 
such  as  houses  and  machines  and  the  techniques  of 
handling  them,  are  included.  Under  the  non -mate  rial  are 
gathered  all  those  intangibles  of  culture  which  are 
sometimes  called  the  psychological  patterns:  language, 
systems  oi  government,  of  property,  of  family  organiza¬ 
tions,  religious  and  magical  practices,  recreation, 
mythology,  art,  and  science. '*(1)  This  is  by  no  means 
the  best  classification  for  often  the  material  and  the 
non-material  may  be  placed  in  the  same  cultural  cate¬ 
gory,  as  for  instance  the  Cathedral  of  Milan  and  the 
poem  of  Coleridge,  ’’The  Ancient  Mariner”. 

By  far  the  more  satisfactory  distinction  between 
what  loung  calls  the  material  and  the  non-material  so¬ 
cial  phenomena  is  made  by  Madver.  The  first  are 
classified  in  terns  of  utility  or  external  necessity  as 
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being  the  means  for  something  else.  They  are  of  second¬ 
ary  interest  and  human  experience  definitely  places  them 
in  that  social  category  to  which  the  name  ’civilization^ 
is  given.  Civilization  refers  to  the  whole  complex  of 
devices,  mechanisms,  methods,  techniques,  material  and 
non-material,  by  means  or  which  man  seehs  to  adopt  him¬ 
self  to  his  environment  and,  by  means  of  which  he  makes 
his  living.  The  oft  repeated  phrase,  "necessity  is  the 
mother  of  invention,”  covers  precisely  what  is  meant  by 
civilization.  The  other  social  phenomena,  which  more 
properly  are  placed  in  the  category  of  culture,  are  being 
classified  in  terms  of  values  and  ends  because  they  are 
being  sought  by  man  or  are  brought  into  existence  by  him 
for  what  they  are.  Culture  is  the  whole  realm  of  the 
spiritual  as  expressed  in  art,  literature,  morals,  and 
above  all  in  religion. 

The  point  we  wish  to  make  here  is  that  the  family 
came  into  being  primarily,  not  as  an  economic,  politi¬ 
cal,  or  vocational  assoc ia  ti on- -that  is,  as  a  unit  of 
civilization,  but  rather  as  a  cultural  social  entity-- 
not  as  a  means  to  some  other  end  but  as  an  end  in  it¬ 
self,  Culture  did  not  come  into  existence  so  that  civ¬ 
ilization  may  live  but  rather  civilization  came  into 
being  so  that  the  culture  of  the  family  may  have  great¬ 
er  freedom  of  expression,  'civilization  is  tne  price 
man  pays  to  satisfy  his  inner  drives  for  culture.  Civil- 
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ization  is  the  means  man  creates  to  pursue  his  cultural 
ends.  Civilization  has  in  it  an  aspect  of  compulsion 
or  necessity.  Culture  reveals  the  inner  drives.  i^'ree- 
dom  means  direction  or  these  inner  drives,  i'reedom  and 
culture  belong  together.  To  make  civilization  purpose¬ 
ful  it  must  subserve  cultural  freedom. 

Marriage  and  family,  vdiatever  their  forms,  were  the 
first  social  entities  or  institutions  of  culture,  r'aniily 
still  remains  primarily  a  cultural  social  entity.  It 
is  still  the  end  to  which  all  other  social  entities  of 
civilization  and  culture  are  the  means. 

While  civilization  implies  material  necessity  cult¬ 
ure  expresses  the  spiritual  freedom  of  man.  The  only 
proper  meeting  ground  for  the  two  is  where  the  former 
conserves  the  values  of  the  latter.  The  efficacy  of  the 
co-operative  society  Y^lll  not  be  tested  by  efficiency 
of  its  civilization  but  rather  by  the  effectiveness  of 
that  civilization  to  distribute  more  equitably  the 
cultural  freedom  amongst  the  families  that  constitute  it. 
There  is  no  other  justification  for  the  equitable  dist¬ 
ribution  of  civilization  but  that  the  more  equitable 
distribution  of  cultural  freedom  may  be  made.  That  is 
the  demand  of  the  family.  And  that  implies  that  the 
co-operative  society  shall  be  guided  not  by  economic  or 
political  determinism  but  rather  by  cultural  determin¬ 
ism. 
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Tlie  djmamic  cohesive  forces  wliich  hold  the  human 
society  together  and  make  the  various  co-operative  asso¬ 
ciations  possible  and  more  lasting,  are  not  primarily 
economic  or  political,  but  cultural.  The  economic  or 
political  or  occupational  co-operation  has  met  with 
greater  success  only  amongst  those  associations  where 
the  cultural  factor  was  dominant.  V/e  can  cite  the  co¬ 
operative  societies  amongst  the  ii’inns  and  the  Swedes  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  the  Dukhobors  and  the 
Hutto  rites  in  British  Columbia  and  Alberta,  and  even  the 
Co-operatives  in  Nova  Scotia  and  on  the  British  Isles. 
Sidney  and  Beatrice  Vi/ebb  have  written  two  big  volumes  on 
Contemporary  Bussia,  entitled,  "Soviet  Communism:  A  new 
Civilization?"  The  question  mark  at  the  end  of  the 
title  is  well  put.  Soviet  Communism  is  not  a  civiliza¬ 
tion;  it^s  a  culture.  By  Madver^s  classification, 
Russia  and  the  United  States  have  the  same  civilization. 
The  battle  that  is  going  on  between  them  in  the  Assembly 
and  the  Securit^r  Council  of  the  United  Nations,  is  not 
that  they  cannot  harmonize  their  civilizations,  but 
rather  that  they  cannot  as  yet  reconcile  their  cultures. 
Cultural  co-operation  is  the  road  to  peace  between  these 
two  big  nations  and  all  the  nations  in  the  world.  That 
was  the  way  of  the  Trobrianders.  They  began  with  cult¬ 
ural  co-operation  which  introduced  them  to  political  and 
economic  co-operation. 
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Here  we  do  not  wish  to  be  dogmatic  as  to  which  is 
prior  in  time,  culture  or  civilization.  Culture  is 
prior  in  our  thought.  Civilization  and  culture  are 
parallel  social  rorces.  vyhat  we  wish  to  emphasize  how¬ 
ever  is  that  co-operative  civilization  does  not  take 
the  ihll  account  of  human  personality.  The  structure 
of  co-operative  society  can  never  fully  indicate  the 
ultimate  direction  or  human  progress.  Democracy  is  a 
cultural  force  whose  primary  task  is  not  equal  distri¬ 
bution  of  material  goods  and  services  but  rather  more 
equitable  distribution  or  cultural  freedom. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  in  this  thesis  is  to  coll¬ 
ect  the  ideas  on  which  our  co-operative  society  may 
rest.  The  ideal  co-operative  society,  often  advocated 
by  social  reformers,  by  philosophical  moralists  and  by 
religious  thinkers,  when  properly  analysed,  will,  in 
one  way  or  another,  disclose  the  same  dynamic  that  we 
see  inherent  in  the  culture  of  the  family.  It  is  im¬ 
plied  in  Kant^s  Principle  of  Humanity.  It  is  implied 
in  Christian  phraseology  or  iiBrriage  between  the  Church 
and  Christ  and  in  the  brotherhood  of  man  and  the  lathe r- 
hood  of  G-od.  The  ideas  of  equity,  of  mutuality,  and 
the  worth  of  human  lire,  all  these  are  family  traits. 
That  the  family  and  the  culture  inherent  in  it  does 
exert  its  influence  upon  the  society  as  a  whole  is  att¬ 
ested  by  the  fact  that  the  latter,  so  it  is  being  said. 
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to  become  an  ideal  society,  must  be  like  the  family, 

A  contraryv;ise  suggestion  is  never  made  —  that  the  family 
be  like  society. 

This  is  also  true  of  democracy,  I^emocracy,  itself 
being  a  cultural  social  phenomenon,  can  best  be  expound¬ 
ed  and  defended,  when  it  adopts  those  various  traits 
ascribed  to  the  family,  such  as  we  mentioned  above,  When 
Abraham  Lincoln  defined  democracy  as  ‘’the  rule  of  the 
people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people,”  he  did  not 
indicate  any  particular  political,  economic  or  profess¬ 
ional  form  of  association.  He  merely  stressed  a  parti¬ 
cular  form  of  thought  and  action  which  would  place  all 
people  within  the  state  into  one  family.  In  a  practi¬ 
cal  way  it  means  that  a  democratic  society  is  one  in 
which  the  people  at  certain  stated  intervals  have  a  free 
and  untrammeled  right  to  select  their  administrators. 

But  the  meaning  of  democracy  goes  deeper  than  can  be  re¬ 
vealed  in  any  practical  definition  or  it.  There  are 
deeper  motives  than  a  mere  claim  to  an  equal  right  to 
vote  for  a  representative.  V/hatever  its  definition,  it 
will  not  do  full  justice  to  democracy  until  an  account 
is  given  or  the  deep-seated  desire  on  the  part  of  each 
citizen  in  a  democratic  society  to  claim  an  equal  right, 
with  his  fellows,  to  guide  the  course  and  the  destiny  of 
that  society.  And  furthermore,  whatever  the  course  and 
whatever  the  destiny,  humanity  is  not  to  be  used  as  means 
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to  an  end  but  as  an  end  in  itself.  In  the  sense  that 
man  is  the  end  or  all  things  he  is  the  measure  of  all 
things,  ii  truly  democratic  society  will  concede  to 
man  the  right  to  become  an  active  agent  and  will  con¬ 
stitute  him  as  a  unit  of  democratic  freedom,  and  will 
not  involve  him  in  a  state  or  movement  in  which  he  may 
become  a  mere  slave  or  a  passive  cog  in  a  collective 
social  machine  under  an  absolute  control  by  power  vest¬ 
ed  in  one  person  or  group  or  persons.  Any  element  which 
frustrates  the  operation  or  these  principles  and  uses 
man  as  a  means  to  an  end,  rather  than  as  the  end,  is 
anti-social  and  therefore  undemocratic. 

Like  the  family,  democracy  is  a  cultural  assoc¬ 
iation.  Men  are  in  it  not  because  they  would  use  it  as 
a  means  to  get  something  else,  but  for  what  it  is  in  it¬ 
self.  Democracy  is  a  way  or  life,  a  habit  of  thought, 
an  exercise  of  cultural  freedom,  a  right  to  be  consider¬ 
ed  as  one  or  the  family,  a  duty  to  consider  others  as  one 
would  have  others  consider  him.  To  maintain  this  way  of 
life  man  may  employ  various  gadgets  or  civilization-- 
methods,  techniques,  sciences  and  political,  economic 
and  professional  associations.  But  the  latter  means 
should  not  be  coniUsed  with  rhe  ends. 

To  round  off  the  aiscussion  in  this  section  we 
shall  briefly  indicate  tne  logical  connection  and  the  nat¬ 
ural  affinity  between  co-operation,  democracy  and  religion. 
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We  have  often  reiterated  in  this  essay,  that  a  co¬ 
operative  process  demands  tliat  psychological  pre¬ 
condition  we  call  mutuality.  Mutuality  is  not  a  mere 
sentiment.  It  is  a  thought  process  within  which  man 
considers  himseli  together  with  others.  Mutuality,  I 
may  add,  is  the  thought’s  dialectical  method  of  arriv¬ 
ing  at  a  solution  of  the  social  problem.  This  dialect¬ 
ic  may  take  the  form  of  collective  bargaining,  fact- 
finding- board,  arbitration  council  or  some  such  other 
methods  and  techniques  that  could  present  both  sides, 
or  all  sides,  of  the  question  and  indicate  a  solution  in 
the  light  01  some  constituted  intelligence  embodying 
within  it  the  principle  of  general  human  welfare.  The 
general  principle  of  human  vf  elf  are  can  be  discovered  in 
the  nature  of  things,  within  the  general  social  situa¬ 
tion  of  man’s  life,  and  within  the  constitution  of  human 
nature  itself.  Sociologically  speaking,  man  has  necess¬ 
ities  which  compel  him  to  invent  techniques  and  gadgets 
of  civilizations  to  meet  the  situation,  hut  he  also  has 
or  at  least  he  craves,  moments  of  freedom  which  he  would 
devote  to  creative  purposes,  which  create  culture.  Nec¬ 
essity  and  obligation  are  implied  in  human  situation. 
Freedom  and  self-realization  are  implied  in  human  nature 
It  is  his  capacity  for  freedom  and  culture  that  drives 
man  to  necessity  and  civilization — the  former  being  the 
end,  demanding  the  latter,  the  means. 
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This  two- tola  situa'oion  or  man  demands  a  two-l'old 
solution  or  the  problem.  When  mutuality  prescribes  co¬ 
operative  civilization  it  lays  upon  man  duties,  necess¬ 
ities  and  responsibilities.  When  it  prescribes  co¬ 
operative  culture  it  endows  man  with  rights,  privileges 
and  freedoms.  The  equitable  distribution  or  civilization 
implies  the  equitable  distribution  of  culture.  The  de¬ 
mand  for  an  equitable  distribution  of  culture  lays  upon 
man  necessities  and  obligations  or  civilization. 

Man  is  a  creature  of  culture  by  nature  and  a  creat¬ 
ure  or  civilization  by  necessity.  If  we  leave  man  to 
the  mercies  of'  co-operative  civilization  alone  he  will 
become  stereotyped — a  cog  in  a  collective  social,  ec¬ 
onomic,  political  or  occupational  machine.  His  only 
escape  from  such  a  fate  is  his  right  and  his  place  in  a 
co-operative  culture.  The  latter  provides  for  the 
exercise  of  his  freedom  in  self-expression  and  self- 
realization  in  accordance  with  his  own  peculiar  genius, 
and  in  that  way  it  brings  forth,  not  merely  what  is 
common  in  man,  but  vdiat  is  unique  in  every  individual. 
Man’s  total  culture  is  not  made  up  of  the  same  stereo¬ 
type  efforts  but  rather  of  those  special  creations  that 
being  at  the  same  time  unique  are  also  complementary  to 
each  other. 

Since  the  phrase,  "working  together",  does  not  ad¬ 
equately  describe  the  co-operative  process,  in  what 
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otner  circumstances  can  we  think  oi  mutuality  to  he 
operative?  The  answer  is,  mutuality  does  not  fully 
consist  in  working  togetiier,  at  the  same  time,  by  the 
same  means  and  lor  the  same  ends,  though  these  condi¬ 
tions  may  obtain  from  time  to  time  on  account  of  the 
necessities  that  are  implied  in  civilization.  Mutual¬ 
ity  more  lully  consists  in  a  principle  which  while  it 
obligates  man  from  time  to  time  to  meet  the  dictates 
or  civilization,  it  also  concedes  to  him  the  right  and 
the  freedom  to  pursue  his  o\m  cultural  ends.  Civiliza¬ 
tion  implies  obligation,  culture  implies  freedom.  With¬ 
in  the  principle  of  mutuality  they  are  not  contradict¬ 
ory  but  complimentary.  The  latter  is  the  true  situation 
or  co-operation.  We  may  also  add  here  that  mutuality 
consists  in  a  principle  which  concedes  to  all  men 
^equitable’  freedom  to  pursue  their  own  cultural  ends, 
that  each  of  them  would  claim  for  himself. 

However,  one  might  ask,  now  can  there  be  co-opera¬ 
tion  between  different  men  pursuing  different  cultural 
ends?  We  answer.  Cultural  ends  are  different- -if  they 
were  not  there  would  hardly  be  any  culture.  One  pur¬ 
sues  the  art  or  painting,  another  the  art  of  music,  and 
still  another  the  art  of  Olympics,  etc.  These  are  dif¬ 
ferent  ends;  they  do  not  clash  because  in  the  totality 
of  cultural  pursuits  they  complement  each  other. 

The  crucial  question  to  be  asked  is.  How  can  there 
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be  co-operation  between  men  when  they  pursue  the  ends 
that  really  clash?  I'liere  is  a  story  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
walking  on  the  street  one  day  with  his  two  boys  follow¬ 
ing  him  and  ciy'ing  lustily.  One  or  the  neighbors  asked 
Abraham  what  the  matter  was,  and  received  the  reply: 

'•Just  what^s  the  master  with  the  whole  world.  I’ve  got 
three  walnuts,  and  each  wants  two.”  I'hat’s  just  what’s 
the  matter  with  labor  and  management  in  the  industrial 
world  and  with  nussia  and  the  United  States  on  the  inter¬ 
national  scene.  The  question  is  not  whether  we  can  in¬ 
vent  a  social  world  in  which  the  ends  men  pursue  vdll 
not  clash,  but  rather.  What  is  the  best  principle  that 
will  resolve  these  differences  when  the  clash  between 
different  ends  occurs?  Mutuality  will  bring  us  to  a 
stage  within  the  dialectic  process  of  reasoning,  at 
which  a  point  or  reference  will  be  discovered  and  the 
relative  values  of  these  clashing  ends  determined.  And 
this  brings  us  face  to  face  with  democracy.  Democracy 
is  the  best  point  of  reference  available  to  man. 

How  does  co-operation  relate  itself  to  democracy? 

The  latter  embodies  certain  ideas  and  ideals  that  make 
it  the  point  of  reference  of  the  former.  Democracy  em¬ 
bodies  the  idea  of  an  enlarged  human  family  whose  mem¬ 
bers  have  both  duties  and  rights;  responsibilities  and 
privileges;  and  obligations  and  freedoms.  It  embodies 
the  iueal  of  ’sociological’  equality.  The  fraruers  of 
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tlie  Airier i can  Democratic  Constitution  held  that  human 
beings  v\/ere  the  children  or  God  and  as  such  they  had 
certain  inalienable  rights  which  governments  are  in¬ 
stituted  to  secure  and  most  certainly  were  bound  to 
respect.  Hence  there  v/as  “brought  forth  on  this  con¬ 
tinent  a  new  nation,  conceived  in  liberty  and  dedicated 

to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are  created  equal . 

and  that  this  nation,  under  God,  shall  have  a  new  birth 
of  freedom — and  that  government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  for  the  people,  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth.” 
The  framers  of  the  Soviet  Democratic  Constitution  creat¬ 
ed  their  ovm  point  of  reference  in  the  Article  123,  ^vhich 
reads:  ’’Equal  rights  for  citizens  of  the  USSR  irresp¬ 

ective  of  their  nationality  or  race  in  all  spheres  of 
economic,  state,  cultural  and  political  life,  shall  be 
an  irrevocable  law.”(l)  The  framers  of  the  United  Nat¬ 
ions  Democratic  Constitution  created  their  point  of  re¬ 
ference  when  they  ratified  the  Charter  reaffirming 
“faith  in  fundamental  human  rights,  in  the  dignity  and 
worth  of  the  human  person,  in  the  equal  rights  of  men 
and  v/omen  and  of  nations  large  and  small.” (2) 

A  question  may  here  be  raised  to  the  effect  that  man 
has  often  circumvented  these  ideal  principles  of  ref¬ 
erence.  By  interpretation,  by  misinterpretation,  by 

threat  of  force,  by  economic  pressure,  by  play  upon 

1.  Vi[ebbs,  The  Truth  About  Russia,  p.  116. 

2.  The  United  Nations  Charter. 
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power  politics,  man  Jnas  olten  succeeded  in  getting  round 
these  fine  points  of  democratic  constitutions.  Man  often 
circumvented  heaven  and  landed  in  hell,  himself  and  much 
of  the  world  around  him.  When  the  historic  spirit  of 
mutuality  has  done  its  spade  work  and  effected  the  happy 
chrystallizati on  of  an  ideal  democratic  reference,  man’s 
work  is  not  finished.  He  must  remember  that  vigilance 
is  still  ttie  price  of  liberty. 

The  best  statement  of  the  interrelationship  between 
mutuality  and  democracy  could  be  put  in  one  sentence: 
Democracy  is  the  culmination  of  man’s  three-dimensional 
thinking;  culmination  of  the  dialectical  process  of 
reasoning  applied  to  human  relationships.  Democracy  is 
the  culmination  of  mutuality/ .  C^uite  unwittingly  Marett 
puts  the  whole  substance  in  a  nutshell  when  he  says  that 
(co-operative)  “society  Is  a  communion  of  souls- -souls 
that,  so  many  independent,  yet  interdependent,  mani¬ 
festations  of  the  life  force,  are  pressing  forward  in 
the  search  for  individuality  and  freedom.”  Individual¬ 
ity  and  freedom  which  are  implied  in  democracy  are  the 
culminations  of  ’the  communion  of  souls’,  that  is,  of 
mutuality.  This  is  the  historic  statement  of  the  fact. 

The  sociological  significance  of  religion  is  that 
it  stands  as  the  supreme  sanctioner  of  socially  re¬ 
cognized  values.  Go-operation  and  Democracy  are  social¬ 
ly  recognized  values,  heligion  sanctions  them  not 
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merely  because  they  are  social  values  but  mainly  be¬ 
cause  they  in  a  most  peculiar  way  partake  of,  and  parti¬ 
cipate  in,  the  nature  aid  the  essence  of  religion.  We 
shall  touch  upon  the  essence  of  religion  presently. 

Some  may  point  out,  and  rightly,  that  co-operative 
and  democratic  constitutions  (principles  of  reference) 
may  or  may  not  have  within  them  points  of  religious  re¬ 
ference.  Ji’or  instance,  while  American  Democratic  Con¬ 
stitution  definitely  has  in  it  religious  reference, 
those  or  USSR  and  UNO  exclude,  each  for  its  own  speci¬ 
fic  reason,  any  reference  to  religion  in  any  other  way 
than  merely  referring  to  it  as  a  personal  matter  of  cer¬ 
tain  individuals  or  as  a  private  article  of  culture 
while  tolerated  is  not  to  be  permitted  to  influence  so¬ 
cial  behaviour  in  national  and  international  life. 

There  is  always  the  danger  of  vanity  creeping  into 
the  minds  of  those  who  compile  the  articles  of  demo¬ 
cratic  constitution,  to  think  that  by  that  very  act  of 
compilation  they  have  created  the  values  inherent  in 
co-operation  and  democracy.  The  true  statement  of  the 
fact  is  rather  that  the  compilers  of  the  two  consti¬ 
tutions  in  question  merely  had  to  recognize  or  were 
compelled  (moral  compulsion)  to  recognize  that  such 
values  have  already  existed  and  that  stating  them  in  the 
form  of  articles  and  attaching  to  them  signatures  of  ra¬ 
tification  constitutes  that  simple  and  humble  act  of 
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recognizing  the  values  which  religion  has  already 
sanctioned.  On  the  other  hand,  we  whose  constitution 
boasts  of  a  direct  reference  to  religion  must  not  think 
that  every  article  in  it  receives  religious  sanction. 

Let  us  remember  that  religion  has  its  ovm  peculiar  ess¬ 
ence  and  that  it  has  two  functions:  that  of  sanctioning 
of  socially  recognized  moral  values  and  that  of  prohib¬ 
iting  anti-social  and  immoral  practices. 

That  the  social  value  or  the  Article  12p  of  Soviet 
Constitution  has  received  its  moral  and  religious  sanct¬ 
ion  long  before  Russian  compilers  appeared  on  the  scene, 
would  be  absurd  to  deny.  St.  Paul  nearly  two  thousand 
years  ago  stated  that  ^*God  hath  made  of  one  blood  all 
the  nations.”  Of  course  the  Communists  of  the  revolut¬ 
ionary  period  of  Kussian  history  will  deny  the  above 
implications.  They  have  condemned  religion  as  the  opiate 
of  the  people  and  that  therefore  every  value  that  is 
good  in  their  constitution  is  the  inherent  quality  of 
Communism.  However,  Nicolai  A.  Berdyaefr  refutes  these 
presumptions.  His  statement  is  interesting  and  of  value: 

”Here  we  encounter  the  basic  psychological 
contradiction  of  Communism.  The  realiza¬ 
tion  of  all  these  grandiose  aims,  the 
attainment  of  Communism,  demands  the  re¬ 
ligious  energy  of  the  spirit,  postulates 
the  capacity  for  self  sacrifice  in  the 
service  of  super-per sonal  purpose.  Vi/here 
shall  this  spiritual  energy  be  obtained, 
tMs  capacity  for  sacrifice,  this  ability 
to  devote  oneself  to  high  causes?  When 
the  religious  springs  of  life  are  finally 
dried  up,  when  under  the  influence  of 
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an^i-religious  propaganda  the  religious 
energy  or  the  spirit  is  quenched,  the 
realization  of  Conimunisin  will  become  im¬ 
possible,  ror  no  one  will  care  to  make 
the  terrible  sacrifices  necessaiy,  or  to 
serve  a  super-personal  aim.  Although  it 
is  so  hostile  to  Christianity  and  to  re¬ 
ligion  in  general.  Communism  is  utlizing 
the  results  of  the  Christian  training  of 
the  spirit,  the  Christian  formation  of 
the  soul.  All  the  movements  in  the  world, 
are  utilizing  the  results  of  centuries  of 
Christian  influence.  If  these  results 
were  to  be  finally  eradicated  from  the 
spirit  of  man,  it  would  put  an  end  to  all 
his  capacities  for  any  sort  oi  unselfish 
social  efiort:  it  would  mean  reducing 
man  to  the  level  or  the  beasts.  No  matter' 
how  much  European  Communism  denies  Christ¬ 
ianity,  it  is  living  unconsciously  on 
Christian  elements.” (1) 

“Marxism  has  smuggled  into  itself  both  ab¬ 
solute  good  and  absolute  ti*uth;  and  from 
the  heights  of  this  good  and  this  truth 
it  passes  judgment  on  the  world. “(2) 

The  short  career  or  the  ^evolutionary  Communism  has 
disproved  that  the  social  value  which  the  Article  12^  of 
the  Soviet  Constitution  tries  to  embody,  is  the  inherent 
quality  of  Communism  itself.  We  do  not  reproach  the 
Communists  for  being  the  smugglers  of  moral  values  which 
have  long  since  received  the  religious  sanction,  but  for 
presuming  to  be  the  creators  of  these  values.  To  this 
we  simply  say,  “ex  nihilo  nihilfit”. 

When  we  say  tnat  religion  is  the  sane ti oner  of  eth¬ 
ical  values  v;e  mean  religion  and  not  the  church.  Churches 
and  cults  have  often  sanctioned — in  the  name  or  relig- 


1.  Christianity  and  the  Crisis,  pp.  972-3. 

2.  op.  cit.  p.  976. 
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ion — those  practices  ol*  which  they  were  justly  asham¬ 
ed  later*  The  churches  and  cults  have  orten  caused 
martyrdoms  or  those  men  and  women  whom  later  they  cl¬ 
aimed  as  their  own  saints.  They  orten  burned  the  works 
of  men — literary,  philosophical,  cultural,  religious — 
which  later  they  claimed  as  canons  of  their  doctrine 
and  articles  or  their  faith.  Churches  and  cults  have 
the  tendency  of  interpreting  religion  ideologically,  but 
in  its  essence  religion  can  never  be  reduced  to  an  ideo¬ 
logy.  This  opens  to  us  an  immense  field  of  philosophic 
discussion  for  which  we  have  neither  time  nor  space  in 
this  essay.  Yet  one  is  painfully  aware  of  the  fact 
that  unless  we  face  this  tremendous  problem  we  can  hard¬ 
ly  envisage  even  the  barest  possibility  for  co-operative 
thinking  in  modem  society. 

In  its  essence  religion  can  never  be  reduced  to  an 
ideology.  Churches  and  cults  tend  to  make  religion  an 
ideology  and  what  man  will  not  d'o  in  the  name  of  his 
ideology! 

Sociologically  religion  is  a  part  of  the  total  cult 
ure  of  man.  When  man  is  free  to  indulge  in  his  own  cult 
ural  pursuits- -and  by  nature  culture  demands  freedom- -he 
expresses  himself  culturally  in  accordance  with  his  own 
creative  genius.  There  may  be  various  cultural  grouping 
and  associations  such  as  the  society  of  musicians,  of 
artist  painters,  literary  and  philosophical  societies, 
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athletic  and  amusement  clubs,  etc.  But  it  would  be 
absurd  to  expect  these  groups  to  enter  into  an  ideolo¬ 
gical  warfare  on  cultural  grounds.  They  are  the  compli¬ 
ments  of  one  cultural  essence.  We  can  only  make  them 
ideologies  when  we  introduce  into  them  our  economic, 
political  and  occupational  interests — make  them  means  to 
some  other  ends  ratlie  r  than  ends  in  themselves.  Sociol¬ 
ogically  religion  is  part  of  the  general  culture  of  man 
and  the  churches  and  cults  would  do  well  to  grasp  this 
truth  it  co-operation  and  democracy  are  to  endure. 

Our  proposition  can  be  put  to  the  test.  Let  us 
bring  together  the  following  personalities,  who  in  one 
way  or  another  had  done  something  to  illustrate  what  for 
them  was  the  religious  essence:  Ikhnaton,  Moses,  Confu- 
cious,  Buddah  (aautama),  Christ,  Mohamet;  Hosea,  Isaiah, 
Jeremiah,  Saint  Paul,  Augustine,  Saint  Francis,  Simon 
Stylites,  Saint  Theresa,  Amy  McPherson,  Mrs.  Baker  Eddie, 
Father  Divine,  Joseph  Smith;  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,,  Calvin, 
Luther,  John  Huss;  Plato,  Kant,  Spinoza,  Hegel,  Josiah 
Poyce,  Tolstoy;  Rudolf  Otto,  William  James,  Whitehead, 
Hocking;  Starbuck,  G-.A.  Coe,  Leuba,  J.B.  Pratt;  These  are  ql, 
few  typical  names;  originators  or  religion,  its  exponents, 
philosophers,  theologians,  votaries  and  psychologists. 

Bring  all  these  personalities  together  and  ask  them  to 
produce  an  ideology  of  religion  and  one  will  get  his 
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Yet  it  would  be  most  proritable  if  such  personali¬ 
ties  did  come  together  often  not  for  the  purpose  of 
compiling  an  impossibility--a  religious  ideology  for  the 
whole  world--but  rather,  in  the  words  of  W.E,  Hocking, 
for  the  purpose  of  effecting  the  ” re concept ion”  of  the 
religious  essence  which  would  place  all  the  religions 
with  their  different  cultural  backgrounds,  spiritually 
speaking,  into  one  co-operative  democracy.  VHio  can  deny 
that  we  need  such  co-operative  democracy  in  which  we 
could  live  together  in  the  spirit  of  mutuality  and  yet 
pursue  our  own  religious  and  cultural  ends?  Here  we  can 
either  conclude  with  John  Baillie  that  the  perception  of 
the  ethical  value  in  co-operation  and  democracy  may  well 
be  in  search  of  religious  essence,  that  the  latter  may 
sanction  the  former. (1)  Or  we  can  conclude  with  Edward 
Caird  that  the  perception  of  the  religious  essence  may 
well  be  in  search  for  an  ethical  value,  such  as  tmt 
embodied  in  a  co-operative  democracy,  so  that  the  former 
may  sanction  the  latter. (2)  The  argument  between  these 
two  views  is  that  either  we  must  accept  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  evolution  of  religion  culminating  in  ethical 
monotheism  inferring  that  man^s  perception  of  ethical 
value  led  him  to  infer  the  nature  of  his  god;  ”as  man’s 
morality,  so  is  his  religion”,  therefore  ”men’s  ideas  of 

1.  Interpretation  of  Religion,  Chapter  IX,  pp.  400-447. 

2.  Evolution  of  Religion,  Yol.  I,  Lecture  IX,  pp.  2^2- 
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God,  and  their  religious  ideas  generally,  keep  pace 
with,  or  lag  but  few  paces  behind,  their  advancing 
moral  values,”  and  ttiat  ” every  religious  standpoint 
gather  up  into  its  conception  of  God  the  highest  known 
values.”  Or  else  we  must  accept  the  interpretation  of 
the  evolution  of  religion  culminating  in  metaphj^-sical 
monotheism  inferring  that  man^s  perception  of  the  ess¬ 
ence  of  religion  (perception  of  religious  reality)  led 
him  ultimately  to  the  ethical  value:  ”In  this  sense, 
then,  we  may  say  that,  as  is  a  man’s  religion,  so  is 
his  morality.  As  he  conceives  of  his  relation  to  the 
power — and  especially  his  place  in  relation  to  other  men 
who  with  him  are  the  members  of  one  society--so  also  he 
conceives  of  the  duty  v/hich  he  owes  to  them.  1‘hose  who 
have  denied  that  in  early  times  religion  had  anything  to 
do  with  morality,  really  meant  that  it  does  not  produce 
what  ^  call  moral  conduct.  And  to  this  it  is  suffici¬ 
ent  to  answer  that  their  religion  is  not  what  ^  call 
religion.” 

The  battle  between  the  ethical  monotheism  on  one 
hand  emphasizing  the  primacy  of  the  ethical  value  ever 
the  religious  reality  and  the  metaphysical  monotheism 
on  the  oxher,  emphasizing  the  primacy  of  the  religious 
reality  over  the  ethical  value,  may  be  very  spectacular 
and  interesting,  but  from  the  sociological  and  anthro¬ 
pological  standpoint  it  is  unnecessary  and  therefore  un¬ 
profitable.  I’or  both  of  these  methods  were  much  in 
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evidence.  Who  can  deny  that  the  ethical  emphasis  of 
the  Hebrew  prophets  including  Jesus  and  Paul,  has  color¬ 
ed  the  conception  of  the  nature  of  God  amongst  the 
Hebrews  and  subsequently  amongst  the  religious  people  of 
the  world  both  Christian  and  non-chris tian.  On  the  other 
hand  who  can  deny  that  the  speculative  and  metaphysical 
emphasis  of  Greek  philosophers  on  religious  reality  has 
affected  the  subsequent  ethics  of  both  the  Christian  and 
pagan  world? 

There  are  ethical  values  already  operative  in  human 
society  which  may  wait  upon  religion  to  sanction  them, 
there  are  also  ethical  values  which  religion  has  long 
since  sanctioned  but  human  society  has  failed  to  make 
them  operative.  This  only  means  that  either  one  or  the 
other  may  lag  behind.  But  the  point  we  would  make  here 
is  that  it  is  only  logically,  or  better,  psycholgically, 
that  religion  is  to  be  considered  as  prior  to  ethic s-- 
it  is  religion  that  man  invokes  to  sanction  v^hat  he  con¬ 
siders  to  be  or  ethical  value  and  not  vice  versa.  It 
is  altogether  probable  that  man  believing  in  the  primacy 
of  ethics  could  live  in  accordance  with  ethics  without 
reference  to  religion.  But  no  religious  man  can  live  an 
unethical  life.  To  envisage  and  to  sanction  ethical 
values  is  the  primary  function  of  religion.  Bthical 
values  come  into  consciousness  one  by  one.  iieligion  is 
the  whole  kingdom  of  values.  By  sanctioning  any  one 
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ethical  value  religion  admits  it  into  its  spiritual 
kingdom.  Mutuality,  Co-operation  and  democracy  as  we 
have  defined  them  are  ethical  values  and  are  being  san¬ 
ctioned  by  religion.  They  belong  together. 

That  they  all  belong  together  can  be  immediately 
ascertained.  The  mere  search  for  religious  essence  can¬ 
not  be  even  thought  or  without  the  spirit  of  mutuality. 
Mutuality  is  the  condition  of  co-operation.  Mutuality 
and  co-operation  being  two  kindred  methods  of  thought 
and  practice  demand  certain  principles  of  reference  which 
is  democracy.  This  is  in  line  with  Edward  Caird’s  Meta¬ 
physical  Monotheism.  We  can  reverse  the  process  and 
start  with  mutuality,  co-operation  and  democracy  and  thus 
find  the  religious  essence,  ^nd  this  would  be  in  line 
with  John  Baillie^s  Ethical  Monotheism. 

Since  we  believe  that  religion  sanctions  the  ethic¬ 
al  values,  rather  than  vice  versa,  v\e  at  least  ought  to 
suggest  what  this  religious  essence  is.  It»s  man^s 
consciousness  of  the  presence  of  some  supernatural  being 
or  agency  or  cosmic  principle  or  function.  Man^s  reli« 
gion  begins  as  soon  as  he  begins  to  think  about  himself, 
about  other  men  and  about  the  external  world  in  general 
while  at  the  same  time  he  is  thinking,  implicitly  or 
explicitly,  about  this  supernatural  being  or  cosmic 
principle.  His  thought  reactions  towards  himself,  to¬ 
wards  other  man  and  towards  the  external  world,  without 
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this  religious  essence  will  be  dill'erent  frora  the 
thought  reactions  with  the  religious  essence  added.  V/e 
ought  to  go  one  step  I'urther:  Juan^s  thought  reactions 
toward  himsell*,  toward  other  men,  on  purely  ethical 
ground  and  without  the  religious  essence,  v\rill  be  diff¬ 
erent  from  thought  reactions  on  ethical  ground  togeth¬ 
er  with  the  presence  of  the  religious  essence.  To  say, 
”love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,”  because  it  is  an  ethical 
value  and  to  say  it  because  it  is  also  the  command  of 
God;  to  say  ”act  so  as  to  use  humanity,  v^hether  in  your 
own  person  or  in  the  person  of  another,  always  as  an  end, 
never  as  merely  a  means,”  is  at  once  to  see  the  diff¬ 
erence  between  the  reactions  ethically  motivated  and  the 
reactions  religiously  motivated  and  at  the  same  time  to 
witness  the  full  impact  of  the  religious  sanctions  upon 
the  ethical  values. 

Since  no  one  man,  no  one  church,  no  one  religion 
can  fully  contain  the  v/nole  of  the  religious  essence-- 
this  fact  is  so  apparent  from  the  fifty  definitions  of 
religion  known  to  this  author  alone,  from  the  fact  that 
there  are  at  least  a  dozen  of  world  religions  and 
churches  claiming  universality,  and  hundreds  of  relig¬ 
ious  forms  of  practice 'and  ideology  with  their  charact¬ 
eristic  antagonism  and  intolerance — it  is  high  time 
that  the  religious  associations  of  the  whole  world 
adopt  the  spirit  of  mutuality  and  of  co-operation  and 
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explore  the  whole  of  religious  experience  together  for 
the  enrichment  of  all. 

Since  religion  is  the  sane ti oner  of  ethical  values, 
religious  co-operation  holds  the  key  to  every  other  kind 
of  co-operation — economic,  political,  occupational  and 
cultural.  Already  the  ecumenical  movement  amongst  the 
Protestant  churches  is  at  least  a  couple  of  decades  old. 
The  churches  have  shelved  their  ideological  bias  and  are 
trying  together  to  re conceive  the  essence  of  their  Prot¬ 
estant  faith.  This  movement  ought  to  be  extended  to 
other  religions  of  the  world.  Vif.iJ.  Hocking  proposes  a 
co-operative  process  amongst  all  the  religions  and  that 
proposition  we  feel  is  of  such  importance  as  to  warrant 
a  summary  of  its  main  points  in  the  concluding  pages  of 
this  section.  Hocking »s  co-operative  method  is  much 
like  the  one  we  have  been  suggesting  on  these  pages: 
the  three-dimensional  thinking  or  the  social  dialectic 
whereby  the  subject  considers  the  object  in  the  light  of 
the  whole  that  includes  them  both.  And  that  is  essen¬ 
tially  a  religious  approach  to  life.  Heligion  is  the 
living,  thoughtful  interrelationship  or  intercourse  of 
man  with  the  whole,  which  also  includes  thoughtful  re¬ 
ciprocity  of  man  with  man  in  the  light  of  the  whole. 

Hocking  treats  of  Oriental  religions  comparatively 
with  Christianity.  He  turns  his  special  attention  to 
the  examination  of  Confucionism,  Buddhism,  Taoism  and 
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Ciiristianity ,  with  a  purpose  to  explore  their  likenesses 
and  differences  and  to  ascertain  their  inherent  natures. 
His  ultimate  purpose  is  to  assess  the  possibility  of 
their  co-operation  by  way  of  discovering  the  one  and  all 
inclusive  religious  Essence  that  would  serve  as  a  poss¬ 
ible  basis  ror  a  World  Eaith. 

Hocking  defines  religion  as  ”a  passion  for  right¬ 
eousness,  and  for  the  spread  of  righteousness,  conceived 
as  a  cosmic  demand.”  This  conceives  religion  at  once 
as  individual,  social  (ethical)  and  metaphysical.  Should 
this  be  deemed  too  subjective.  Hocking  hastens  to  assure 
us  that  it  is  not  the  selfish  subjectivism  which  displays 
greed  and  lust,  but  rather  the  moral  subjectivism  search¬ 
ing  for  righteousness,  for  law  and  for  truth  conceived  as 
a  cosmic  demand.  All  national  and  social  movements  un¬ 
responsive  to  this  cosmic  demand  are  not  religious  move¬ 
ments. 

Hocking  has  two  postulates:  Heligion  must  be  univ¬ 
ersal  in  that  it  represents  the  universal  craving  for 
righteousness  in  response  to  a  cosmic  demand;  religion 
must  be  particular  in  that  it  is  a  means  by  which  the 
divine  object  communicates  itself  not  to  human  beings  in 
general  but  to  human  beings  in  particular.  Thus  the 
generalization,  that  religion  in  its  essence  is  univer¬ 
sal  but  that  its  forms  will  ever  be  expressed  differ¬ 
ently  in  accordance  with  the  inherent  genius  (culture) 
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or  various  religious  peoples. 

Hocking  classifies  religion  into  three  groups:  the 
predominantly  local  and  ethnic;  the  predominantly  uni¬ 
versal;  and  the  predominantly  his torico-universal  but 
newly  particularized .( 1)  All  three  examples  are  found 
in  the  Orient  either  separetly  or  together  in  ’^plural 
belonging.  '* 

The  idea  of  plural  belonging  is  common  in  the 
Orient.  A  member  of  Chinese  community  may  be  both  a 
Confusionist  and  Buddhist.  He  may  follow  Confucious  in 
ethics,  which  is  local  practice,  and  Lao  Tze  in  meta¬ 
physics,  which  is  a  more  universal  acceptance.  **The  one 
performs  the  particular  and  local  functions  of  religion, 
the  other  the  universal  and  transcendent  functions.  So 
long  as  no  one  religion  does  both,  two  religions  are 
likely  to  be  better  than  one.*^(2)  To  this  we  may  also 
add  that  in  the  V/est  we  are  both  Christians  and  Yah- 
wists. 

The  religions  of  China  are  also  philosophies.  Budd¬ 
hism  teaches  the  four- fold  truth:  (1)  the  Sui'fering; 

(2)  the  cause  of  suffering;  (3)  the  cure  of  suffering; 
and  (4)  the  way  to  effect  the  cure,  i.e.  the  adjustment 
of  means  to  ends  as  given  in  the  "Noble  Eight-fold  Path." 
However,  in  the  Orient  the  thought  and  doctrine  and  sec- 

1.  op.  cit.  p.  63* 

2.  op.  cit.  p.  77. 
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ondary  to  religion.  "One  must  enact  the  truth  in 
one’s  own  immediate  being”.  ”0n  this  ground  we  begin  to 
understand  the  astonishing  acquiescence  or  Hinduism  in 
doctrinal  difference,  Christianity  splits  into  sects 
because  it  believes  in  the  possibility  and  necessity  of 
a  true  formulation  of  creed  (should  we  put  this  into  the 
past  tense?).  Hinduism  has  at  least  six  systems  of 
philosophy,  thoroughly  incompatible  with  one. another, 
and  all  or  them  orthodozi”  (1) 

Hocking  is  careiul  to  point  out  that  some  religions 
behave  better,  and  some  worse,  than  their  metaphysics. 
Religions  are  immune  to  disproof  (the^r  are  not  ideolog¬ 
ical  in  essence)  because  they  can  change  and  be  trans¬ 
formed  in  spite  of  their  metaphysics.  Here  we  can  also 
add  that  though  the  true  role  of  metaphysics  is  to  assim¬ 
ilate  religions,  only  those  elements  can  be  assimilated 
which  are  compatible  with  one  another  and  can  stand  to¬ 
gether.  Hence  metaphysically  defined  religious  essence 
must  tolerate  the  variety  or  religious  forms  through 
which  it  may  be  expressed.  Herein  is  the  reason  for  tol¬ 
eration  which  is  the  basis  for  co-operation. 

Hocking  faces  the  religious  problem.  Here  are  three 
religions — Christian,  Buddhist  and  Moslem--each  claiming 
to  universality;  each  refusing  to  be  localized.  c;onflict 
between  them  is  inevitable.  The  only  solution  of  the 


1.  op.  cit.  pp.  94-9. 
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problem  is,  l‘or  each  to  recognize  its  own  province. 

Since  one  religion  is  impossible,  each  must  undergo  cer¬ 
tain  internal  change;  each  must  stress  what  is  ^essen¬ 
tial^  in  religion  and  see  itself  in  the  other. 

What  Hocking  is  groping  for  is  not  a  World  Relig¬ 
ion,  he  is  much  of  a  pluralist  in  this  respect,  but  for 
a  world  Faith.  Each  living  religion  has  its  ovm  relig¬ 
ious  essence  but  it  can  be  discovered  (to  use  the 
Platonic  term)  to  participate  in  one  and  the  same  uni¬ 
versal  religious  Essence  and  that  participation  will 
constitute  the  basis  for  the  World  i^aith.  Having  recog¬ 
nized  this  One  World  Faith,  each  of  the  living  relig¬ 
ions  will  be  allowed  the  freedom  of  realizing  it  and 
expressing  it  in  those  forms  that  best  accord  with  the 
native  genius  and  temperament  of  its  people.  Religion 
must  be  universal  in  so  far  as  there  is  a  universal 
awareness  of,  or  passion  for,  the  universal  Essence  or 
Universal  Object.  It  must  be  particular  in  so  far  as 
it  is  a  communication  by  the  Essence,  not  to  human 
beings  in  general,  but  to  specific  human  beings  in  part¬ 
icular. 

Hocking  envisages  the  three  ways  of  a  World  Faith: 
the  way  of  radical  displacement,  the  way  of  synthesis, 
and  tiie  v/ay  of  reconception.  I'he  first  two  are  in¬ 
adequate  to  meet  the  situation.  The  third  v/ill  bring 
more  satisfactory  results.  Vve  touch  on  these  briefly: 
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The  way  of  Radical  Displacement  rests  on  four  pre¬ 
suppositions:  (1)  that  there  is  a  special  revelation; 
an  explicit  word  of  God  to  certain  persons;  (2)  that 
this  word  as  revealed  is  the  particular  act  of  God’s 
salvation;  it  is  the  only  way  to  be  saved;  (3)  that  the 
alternative  is  the  eternal  punishment  or  eternal  death; 
and  (4)  that  ^  are  the  human  messengers  ordained  by 
God  to  warn  mankind  and  to  point  out  the  plan  of  salva¬ 
tion.  Those  who  accept  this  responsibility  will  of 
course  propose  only  one  thing- -the  radical  displacement 
of  the  false  religions  by  the  one  that  is  true. 

This  method  is  to  be  discarded  because  it  leads  to 
’Insulation’  — an  insulated  church,  holding  an  insulat¬ 
ed  doctrine,  and  building  up  an  insulated  community.  In 
compliance  with  such  a  method  the  convert  will  be  asked, 
in  the  words  of  Paul,  to  “quit  living  like  a  pagan*’ 
which  may  well  mean  change  in  economic  activities,  in 
political  outlook  and  above  all  in  social  and  cultural 
co-operation  which  he  normally  carried  on  in  the  family 
and  in  the  wider  premises  of  the  community  into  which 
he  was  born.  Here  we  may  also  add  that  insulation  is 
based  on  psychological  fallacy.  It  defies  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  teaching:  for  nothing  can  be  conveyed  to  a  mind 
until  it  begins  to  answer  that  mind’s  questions  and 
answer  them  in  the  symbols  that  that  mind  can  under¬ 
stand.  Insulation  asks  from  the  convert  the  abandonment 
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ol‘  those  religious  symbols  with  which  he  was  taught  to 
grasp  the  religious  reality  or  religious  essence  from 
his  childhood.  Besides,  il'  the  conversion  psychologi¬ 
cally  comes  through  the  subconscious,  the  realm  of 
man^s  past  memories  aad  culture,  then  how  would  it  be 
possible  to  convert  the  Hindu  subconscious  to  the 
Christian  subconscious? 

The  second  method  is  the  1/Vay  of  Synthesis  which 
implies  the  fusion  of  all  the  elements  of  any  two  or 
more  religions  into  one  with  the  result  that  a  new  re¬ 
ligion  would  emerge.  Hut  in  this  case  ^^no  religion  can 
become  a  religion  for  Asia  which  does  not  fuse  the 
spiritual  genius  of  Asia  with  that  of  Western  Christian¬ 
ity;  and  not  alone  the  genius  of  Asia,  but  that  of  each 
of  its  major  great  religi ons.  (1)  In  other  words,  the 
new  religion  that  would  emerge  as  a  result  of  synthesis 
would  be  neither  Hinduism,  nor  Buddhism,  not  again 
Christianity.  It  would  be  a  new  product  with  Confucious, 
Lao  Tze  and  Christ  as  the  new  Trinity  with  some  rather 
novel  name  for  a  Codhead.  Therefore  synthesis  is  not 
a  solution. 

The  third  method  is  the  Way  of  Eeconc option  which 
is  the  best  way  for  recovering  the  Eeligious  Essence. 
Eeconc option  is  a  continuous,  progressive  process  of 
viewing  and  reviewing,  of  interpr etirig  and  re- interpret- 
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ing  and  or  constituting  and  re-constituting  all  the 
elements  ol*  religion  which  trace  their  origin  to  the  One 
Religious  Essence,  The  perception  or  this  essence  is 
the  recovery  of  that  simple  single  germ  in  terms  or 
which  the  vaiying  expressions  of  religious  experience 
(James)  can  be  interpreted  and  understood.  This  method 
would  include  a  continuous  synthesis.  It  will  include 
the  broadening  of  mind  by  way  of  collecting  facts, 
names,  and  ideas  in  a  manner  that  an  anthropologist  or 
a  historian  would  collect  them.  It  would  include  a 
keener  analysis  of  a  psychologist  to  penetrate  into 
subjective  meaning  and  quality  of  these  factors.  It 
would  include  the  deepening  of  mind,  i.e.,  penetrating 
into  their  nature  with  the  insight  into  their  essence. 
‘^Deepening  is  the  method  of  reconception.”  It  is  not 
merely  analysis  and  comparison,  though  it  will  include 
these,  but  an  insight  as  a  result  of  induction.  The 
process  of  induction  is  the  dialectic  ^  of  religious 
insight. 

Hocking  believes  that  religious  essence  can  only 
be  recovered  by  mutual  synthesis  and  mutual  reconcept¬ 
ion.  The  nearer  we  come  to  the  religious  essence  the 
nearer  we  be  at  the  V/orld  Eaith. 

The  climax  of  Hocking^s  discussion  is  reached  in  a 
proposition  for  a  new  institution — the  Institution  of 
Re conception.  Such  an  institution  would  provide  not 
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for  teaching  but  Tor  learning;  not  merely  for  doctrine, 
but  for  conversation  and  conference;  not  merely  for 
action  but  for  contemplation  and  study.  This  would  be 
a  continuous  process  or  re-discovering  and  re- interpret¬ 
ing  or  the  religious  essence,  the  pooling  or  the  relig¬ 
ious  experiences  and  sharing  in  the  worlds  greatest  re¬ 
ligious  thought.  The  institution  would  serve  as  a  watch- 
tower  or  religious  thought  and  understanding — and  prob¬ 
ably  a  harbinger  of  a  World  iFaith. 

The  elements  of  the  V/orld  i^'aith  are  as  follows: 

(1)  a  belief  in  obligation;  (2)  a  source  of  things  which 
is  good;  (5)  permanence  for  vdiat  is  real  in  selfhood; 
and  (4)  the  human  aspect  of  deity.  All  these  elements 
are  present  in  Christianity  and  therefore  it  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  an  anticipation  of  a  V/orU  Jfaith. 

The  real  contribution  of  Hocking  to  this  discussion 
of  co-operation  in  a  religious  world  may  be  stated  in 
his  own  words.  It  is  ”a  venture  in  understanding.** 

Those  who  would  understand  their  own  religion  and  the  re¬ 
ligions  of  others,  in  the  words  of  hev.  C.  Burnell  Olds 
of  Okayama,  Japan,  who  wrote  in  the  Missionary  Herald, 
**must  be  kindred  spirits,  not  argumentative,  not  in¬ 
trenched  in  prejudice,  for  all  discussions  must  be  on 
the  plane  of  experience  rather  than  dogmatism  and  theory, 
and  there  must  be  no  furtive  effort  at  propaganda.  Every¬ 
one  must  be  honest  with  himself,  not  surrendering  his 
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faith  or  softening  down  his  convictions,  but  outspoken 
and  sincere,  holding  to  what  he  believes  to  be  the 
truth  and  ready  to  declare  it,  and  yet  maintaining  a 
tolerant  and  open  mind.**(l) 

Hocking ^s  is  a  line  statement  of  the  case  for  re¬ 
ligious  co-operation  which  makes  for  a  World  Faith.  His 
book  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  philosophy  of  relig¬ 
ion.  It  is  rather  a  philosophy  of  co-operation  and 
good  will.  Hocking  himself  is  an  apostle  of  Good  Will. 
The  Spirit  that  he  has  manifested  in  his  book  is  the 
spirit  our  world  needs  now.  venture  in  understanding 
may  well  be  the  next  epochal  phase  in  human  progress. 

What  now  remains  is  but  a  brief  recapitulation  of 
the  main  points  in  our  discussion. 

V/hile  our  chief  interest  was  seemingly  dominated 
by  the  social  processes  we  have  never  allowed  ourselves 
to  forget  the  man  himself.  Mutuality,  co-operation, 
Democracy,  Co-operative  Society,  Family  and  iieligion-- 
all  these  are  for  the  roan,  not  merely  man  the  social, 
political,  and  economic  animal,  but  also,  and  above  all 
else,  man  the  individual. 

V/e  speak  of  co-operation  or  of  co-operative  society 
in  terms  of  human  relationships  and  as  such  it  is 
^mutuality »  conditioned.  That  is,  co-operation  is  the 
outward  manifestation  of  the  inner  workings  of  the 

1.  op.  cit.  pp.  273-4. 
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spirit  of  mutuality  in  man  as  such, 

speak  of  co-operation  in  terms  of  means  ana  as 
such  it  presupposes  no  other  ends  but  human  ends.  We 
bring  mutuality  and  co-operation  into  alliance  with  dem¬ 
ocracy  because  the  latter  stands  as  the  best  safeguard 
of  human  values,  the  best  safeguard  of  human  person¬ 
ality.  In  that  respect  co-operation,  as  we  have  defined 
it,  is  the  function  of  Democracy. 

We  speak  of  religion  as  the  sanctioner  of  human 
values.  It  is  characteristic  nature  of  religion  to 
conserve  and  to  sanction  the  socially  recognized  values 
of  man.  A  mystic  note  is  introduced  into  human  values, 
not  due  to  society’s  awareness--for  society  is  not  a 
sentient  being  to  be  aware  of  its  own  social  phenomena, 
but  because  of  man’s  (individual’s)  awareness  of  the 
unique  agency  in  religion  which  agency  conserves  for  him 
higher  human  values.  To  have  religious  av\/areness  of  the 
ethically  recognized  values  is  to  give  them  greater 
stability,  greater  respect  and  greater  dignity  in  .the 
whole  realm  of  human  behavious.  That  is  why  v^/ith  nocking 
we  believe  that  the  religious  co-operation  is  the  pri¬ 
mary  condition  of  the  co-operative  thinking  in  modem 
society.  It  simply  emphasizes  the  religious  approach  to 
the  whole  human  togetherness. 

We  speak  of  the  family  as  the  highest  human  value 
because  of  its  dynamic  purpose  to  propagate,  to  pre- 
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serve  and  to  prosper  the  human  race.  This  dynamic  pur¬ 
pose  cannot  be  explained  by  biological  factors  alone. 

We  see  it  to  be  a  religious  or  metaphysical  purpose. 
Metaphysical  implication  of  the  purpose  does  not  con¬ 
sist  in  the  fact  of  man^s  being  born  in  the  family  but 

rather  in  the  whole  idea  of  man  as  such  in  the  whole  pro¬ 

cess  of  his  development.  The  family  is  the  primary  so¬ 
cial  entity  wherein  man  begins  his  unique  existence  as  a 
sentient  being.  His  uniqueness  does  not  consist  in  the 
stereotype  reproductions  of  the  inherited  characterist¬ 
ics  of  his  ancestors  but  rather  of  those  characterist¬ 
ics  which  make  him  an  individual  so  like  and  yet  so 
unlike  unto  other  individuals. 

Religion  has  always  santioned  what  in  man  is  common- 

-that  is,  his  humanity.  "God  hath  made  of  one  blood  all 

the  nations."  But  the  different  amounts  of  that  human¬ 
ity  or  of  that  blood,  that’s  what  makes  the  individuals. 
Vi/e  know  some  individuals  are  full  blooded  and  others  are 
anaemic.  Even  in  the  most  primitive  society  those  in¬ 
dividuals  who  possessed  a  greater  amount  of  ’mana’  be¬ 
came  leaders  in  the  family,  in  the  clan  and  in  the  tribe. 
Because  they  were  greater  individuals,  they  assumed 
greater  social  responsibility.  And  the  great  moral  and 
religious  leaders  or  history,  from  Ikhnaton  to  Christ, 
became  great  leaders  because  or  the  unusual  proportion  of 
humanity  in  them,  that  made  them  unique.  They  were  not 
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mere  anaemics  but  were  spiritually  full  blooded  indiv¬ 
iduals  . 

Religion  v^ill  ever  bestow  its  sanction  upon  the 
value  of  human  personality  and  individuality  and  there¬ 
fore  upon  individualism.  It  must  do  it  for  its  ov/n 
preservation.  For  individuals  are  the  only  sentient 
beings  or  the  only  centres  or  religious  consciousness 
or  of  religious  awareness.  Society  or  community  are 
not  the  sentient  beings  and  as  such  are  unaware  of  re¬ 
ligion  or  of  ethical  values  which  religion  sanctions. 

For  our  sociological  interest  we  must  stress  the  value 
of  the  individual  as  the  only  real  source  of  co-opera¬ 
tive  society.  Only  the  individual  sentient  being  is 
capable  of  appropriating  the  principles  of  co-operative 
thinking  in  modem  society. 

Vifhile  it  is  true  that  the  pressure  of  collective 
society  upon  the  individual  increases,  it  is  equally 
true  that  the  need  for  more  individualism  is  far  more 
greater  today  than  ever  before.  We  are  not  speaking 
here,  in  the  words  of  Hocking,  of  the  cult  of  strong  and 
selfish  kernels  or  the  civic  order.  V/e  are  speaking  of 
that  type  of  individualism  that  possesses  the  rare  qual¬ 
ities  of  self-consciousness,  of  sensitivity  and  of  self- 
direction. 

*»The  race  has  had  enough  of  the  deifica¬ 
tion  of  irresponsible  each-for-himself- 
ness.  But  there  will  never  be  enough  of 
the  stuff  of  conscious  personality,  which 
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endeavors  to  know  for  itself,  to  think 
and  judge  and  act  on  its  own  vision. 

The  world  has  no  other  units  than  its 
centres  of  awareness;  and  to  live  is  to 
strive  for  more  awareness.  To  be  civ¬ 
ilized  is  to  be  sensitized;  and  to  be 
sensitized  is  to  be  individual.  Now  we 
know  the  perils  of  individualism,  when 
it  is  made  equivalent  to  egoism.  But  we 
cannot  overcome  these  perils  by  destroy¬ 
ing  the  depth  of  subjectivity,  nor  the 
claim  for  happiness ....  The  area  of  right 
judgment  must  increase  if  peace  and  ser¬ 
enity  in  personal  life  are  to  endure. 

Otherwise  collectivism  tends  to  insist 
on  its  superior  claim,  to  beat  the  diss¬ 
enting  individual  to  his  knees,  and  thus 
to  destroy  its  ovm  sources,  i'or  coll¬ 
ectivism  becomes  inane,  rudderless, 
leader less,  unless  the  capacity  for  sol¬ 
itary  access  to  truth,  for  fanatical 
private  action,  is  sacredly  preserved. 

V/hat  does  this  essay  in  prophecy  lead  to? 

It  leads  to  the  insight  that  the  security 
of  future  civilization  in  the  midst  of 
increase  of  goods,  increasing  clash  of 
ideas,  increasing  private  aspiration,  in¬ 
creasing  collective  insistence,  lies  in  a 
firmer  guidance  of  the  individual  mind,  a 
better  compass  and  a  stronger  will  to 
follow  it.  The  primary  sociological 
truth  is  that  men  must  be  relieved  of  soc¬ 
iety  if  they  are  to  serve  society.  Civ¬ 
ilization  can  live  only  by  the  free  bond 
of  the  free  soul  to  a  good  beyond  the  so¬ 
cial  and  tangible.  This  is  the  free  man^s 
religion. ” (1) 

To  state  historically  the  logical  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  individual  and  the  society  we  again  yield  to 
the  temptation  of  quoting  Marett:  ’’Society  is  a  comm¬ 
union  of  souls — souls  that,  as  so  many  independent,  yet 
interdependent,  manifestations  of  the  life-force,  are 
pressing  foiward  in  the  search  for  individuality  and 


1.  Hocking,  Article  in  Christendom,  Autumn  1^3^,  p.  42-3. 
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freedom,” 

There  is  only  one  more  thing  left  to  do  and  that 
is  to  apply  our  philosophy  to  the  actual  co-operative 
methods  in  the  human  society  of  today.  This  we  will 
do  now  in  the  third  and  final  section  of  our  thesis. 

We  shall  keep  the  distinction  we  have  made  with  Maciver, 
between  civilization  and  culture,  but  we  shall  not  give 
each  its  separate  treatment.  Both  vdll  be  included 
under  one  heading  but  distinction  will  be  made  in  the 
course  of  our  critique  of  co-operative  movements  as  a 
whole . 

C0-0PERA.TIVE  CIVILIZATION 

Economic  co-operation  has  developed  with  the  human 
race.  V/here  the  primitive  society  was  content  to  be 
guided  by  certain  religious  beliefs,  communal  customs 
and  taboos,  the  modern  man  follows  certain  specifically 
stated  rules  and  principles.  The  most  widely  accepted 
economic  co-operative  principles  today  are  those  of  the 
consumers’  co-operative  movement,  known  to  us  as  the 
Rochdale  Principles.  These  principles  were  originated 
in  industrial  England  in  1844  by  the  28  textile 
woikers  popularly  called  the  Rochdale  Society  of  Equit¬ 
able  Pioneers.  The  word  ’equitable’  in  itself  suggests 
to  us  the  family  trait  and  amongst  these  pioneers 
family  feeling  was  much  in  evidence.  According  to  V/ebbs 
and  Cole  most  of  the  modem  co-operative  movements,  in- 
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cluding  tile  consumers’  co-operative  movement,  originat¬ 
ed  definitely  as  measures  of  working  man’s  defence  a- 
gainst  the  exploitation  of  the  industrial  system  in 
England  and  later  in  other  European  countries.  We  quote 
from  Cole  : 

”In  most  countries  there  grows  up,  side 
by  side  with  the  industrial,  parliamen¬ 
tary  and  Socialist  organizations,  a 
separate  organization  for  the  purpose 
of  mutual  trade.  Go-operation,  like 
Trade  Unionism,  is  a  movement  arising 
spontaneously  among  the  workers  for 
their  mutual  protection.  It  assumes 
many  forms;  but  the  most  universal  is 
the  grouping  of  the  workers,  as  con¬ 
sumers,  for  the  common  purchase  of  the 
elementarj^  needs  of  life.  Co-operation 
is  not  like  Trade  Unionism,  confined  by 
its  very  nature  to  those  who  are  em¬ 
ployed  at  a  wage  or  salary.  It  can  be 
useiiil  also  to  peasants,  to  the  small 
middle  class.  But  it  remains  fundamen¬ 
tally  a  working  class  movement,  draw¬ 
ing  its  strength  and  co-herence  from 
the  class  which  has  learnt,  through  the 
conditions  of  its  every-day  employment, 
the  lessons  of  combination.” (1) 

The  fact  that  consumers’  co-operation  had  started 

definitely  as  a  part  of  the  labor  protective  movement, 

need  not  remain  as  such  should  it  be  proved  that  its 

principles  are,  or  can  be  made,  universally  applicable. 

But  since  it  has  been  called  forth,  as  many  other  forms 

of  economic  co-operation,  to  fill  the  needs  of  those 

who  had  insufficient  purchasing  pov/er  for  goods  and 

services,  while  it  did  not  involve  those  who  are  not 

troubled  by  the  problem  of  insufficient  income,  vdll 

1.  A  Short  History  of  the  British  Working  Class 
Movement,  Yol.I.P.  1^ . 
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not  this  situation  continue  to  obtain,  unless  and  un¬ 
til  the  economic  situation  has  so  completely  changed  as 
to  involve  every  member  in  the  human  society  in  the  same 
category  of  insufficient  purchasing  power.  What  we  are 
asking  here  is  this:  Is  insufficiency  of  purchasing 
power  to  be  considered  a  valid  ground  or  condition  of 
consumers’  co-operation?  If  it  is,  as  Mr.  Cole  seems 
to  indicate  above,  then  it  would  be  hard  to  envisage  the 
universality  of  consumers’  co-operation  as  long  as  there 
remain  even  a  small  minority  (or  small  minorities)  of 
individuals  who  will  have  sufficient  income  to  purchase 
economic  goods  and  services.  If  it  is  not  the  shortage 
of  the  purchasing  powei^then  what  other  incentive  is 
there  for  a  purely  ’economic’  man  to  ask  for  membership 
in  the  consumers’  co-operative  store?  Vv'e  believe  in 
universal  co-operation,  but  as  we  have  indicated  in  our 
previous  discussion,  (Sat',  the  universal  co-operation  we 
have  envisaged  does  not  rest  on  an  economic  base.  This 
is  one  way  we  can  reply  to  the  over- optimistic  state¬ 
ments  of  V/arbasse  and  Kallen,  to  the  effect  that  the 
time  is  quite  at  hand  when  the  purely  economic  bi-cam¬ 
eral  democracy  (The  Co-operative  Assembly  and  the  Ind¬ 
ustrial  Assembly)  and  the  ’’Consumers’  Co-operative  Era”, 
will  so  dawn  upon  mankind  as  to  eliminate  every  other 
economic  technique  from  the  one  and  universal  social- 
economic  process  proposed  by  these  writers. 
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The  arguments  for  the  pro-and-con  of  consumers’ 
co-operation  are  not  theoretical  but  practical.  The 
arguments  are  between  those  who  on  one  hand  believe  in 
consumers’  co-operation  because  their  participation  in 
it  produces  for  them  a  rather  favorable  economic  eff¬ 
ect;  and  those  on  the  other  hand  who  oppose  consumers’ 
co-operation  because  its  influence  produces  on  them  a 
rather  adverse  economic  effect.  And  whatever  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  this  problem,  there  will  be  no  solution  if  we 
choose  to  build  our  social  life  on“tpurely  economic 
base.  However,  should  we  consider  man  as  the  end  and 
all  the  economic  techniques  as  the  means,  we  can  direct 
our  aims  and  purposes  towards  securing  at  least  the 
minimum  of  the  pur cha slug  power  for  economic  goods  and 
services.  Having  established  that  aim  we  ought  to 
allow  some  to  reach  it  through  private  enterprise,  some 
through  consumers’  and  some  through  producers  co-opera¬ 
tive  methods.  But  there  will  still  be  others  who  would 
need  an  additional  measure  such  as  proposed  by  -deveridge 
in  Britain  and  Marsh  in  Canada.  The  co-operative  prin¬ 
ciple  does  not  consist  in  the  means  used  but  in  the  end 
which  means  serve.  If  our  end  be  the  economic  welfare 
of  man  then  all  the  economic  means  to  that  end  will  be 
co-operative  means  because  they  mil  be  harmonized  in 
the  end  they  serve. 

However,  let  us  examine  more  closely  the  claim  to 
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universality  of  Rochdale  Principles.  These  economic 
principles  have  been  re- stated  many  times  and  they  are 
not  as  original  as  one  might  suppose.  They  were  even¬ 
tually  canonized  by  the  International  Co-operative  All¬ 
iance  in  193  7>  si  a  conference  held  in  Paris,  -t^rance. 

The  present  official  classification  of  the  Rochdale 
Principles  consists  of  the  following: 

A.  PRIMARY  PRINCIPLES: 

1.  Open  membership 

2.  Democracy  of  control 

3*  Patronage  dividends 

(in  proportion  to  purchase) 

4.  Limited  interest  on  capital 

B.  SECONDARY  PRINCIPLES: 

3*  Political  and  religious  neutrality 

6 .  Cash  trade 

7.  Promotion  of  education 

The  universality  of  these  principles  is  purely  pro¬ 
visional.  That  is,  they  are  universal  and  democratic 
in  so  far  as  they  apply  ^equally^  to  those  members  who 
have  joined  the  consumers^  co-operative  society.  But 
rigid  equality  does  not  always  mean  economic  justice 
when  all  the  circumstances  are  taken  on  consideration. 

If  the  aim  of  these  principles  be  the  attainment  of  ec¬ 
onomic  justice,  then  in  spite  of  their  claim  to  univer¬ 
sality,  by  theriis  elves  alone  they  are  inadequate.  Take 
for  instance  the  Third  Principle  and  apply  it  ’ equally » 
to  a  father  with  a  family  of  eight  children  earning 
|60.00  a  month  (not  an  unusual  situation),  and  to  a  bach¬ 
elor  earning  |400.00  a  month.  Both  will  receive  divi- 
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dends  in  proportion  to  their  purchases,  which  is  quite 
universal  and  absolutely  just  in  so  far  as  the  hochdale 
Principles  are  concerned,  but  the  vdiole  scheme  by  it¬ 
self  alone  will  have  failed  to  give  the  former  a  decent 
standard  of  living  while  the  latter  will  have  rolled  in 
luxury.  In  the  light  of  our  general  principle  of  mut¬ 
uality,  the  bachelor  in  our  case  should  consider  him¬ 
self  together  with  the  other  fellow  in  the  light  of 
some  principle  other  than  the  principle  of  rigid  equal- 
ity--the  principle  of  equity — which  the  Rochdale  system 
alone  can  not  implement  ^ile  the  system  of  social 
security  of  Marsh  and  Beveridge  does  provide  for.  ‘  Our 
argument  here  does  not  call  for  an  abolition  of  one  econ¬ 
omic  technique  and  substitution  of  another  in  its  place. 
Our  argument  is  for  an  intelligent  supplementing  on 
either  side  in  order  to  meet  more  fully  the  situation 
before  us. 

In  like  manner  we  can  take  an  exception  to  the  ^th 
and  the  7th  Principles;  if  Political  neutrality  means, 
as  indeed  it  means  to  Kallen  and  V/arbasse,  an  abolition 
of  the  political  state;  if  Religious  neutrality  means, 
as  indeed  it  means  to  many,  eitber  an  abolition  of,  or 
an  indifference  to,  religion  and  its  principles;  and  if 
Promotion  of  Education  means,  as  indeed  it  means  to 
many,  an  indoctrination  of  narrow  economic  ideologies. 

We  can  even  take  an  exception  to  the  2nd  Principle 
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should  we  discover  this  good  text  to  stand  in  the 
wrong  context  and  serve  as  a  pretext,  heiuocracy  is  not 
only  a  high  horse  but  a  mighty  horse  to  ride  on.  But 
very  often  this  mighty  horse  is  hitched  to  a  small  toy 
wagon  and  is  made  to  pull  a  small  toy  load.  We  will 
illustrate  this  figure  of  speech  in  the  following  ex¬ 
ample  which  will  still  keep  us  within  the  economic 
sphere  of  discussion: 

There  is  a  type  of  consumer  co-operation  known  to 
us  as  the  Credit  Union  which  adopts  practically  the 
same  consumer  philosophy  which  includes  the  2nd  Princi¬ 
ple  in  the  list  of  Hochdale  Principles  above.  We  will 
give  a  brief  description  of  it.  Members  of  a  credit 
union  buy  shares  of  stock  in  their  bank;  in  some  places 
they  may  also  make  deposits  from  time  to  time.  The 
money  thus  obtained  is  used  to  make  small,  short-time 
loans  to  such  members  as  may  need  them.  Credit  unions 
enjoy  many  advantages  over  a  commercial  bank  or  small 
loan  society,  and  are  usually  in  a  position  to  lend 
more  cheaply.  It  is  not  unusual  for  a  group  organized 
as  consumers’  co-operative  to  form  a  credit  union.  The 
consumers’  co-operative  thus  can  do  a  stiictly  cash 
business,  and  merabers  in  need  of  credit  can  be  taken 
care  of  by  their  credit  union. 

This  form  of  consumers’  co-operatives  exist,  in 
restricted  numbers,  in  iilberta.  Our  comment  ^ on  the 
value  of  Credit  Unions  in  the  life  of  community,  of 
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course,  is  not  to  be  made  from  the  stand  point  of  ec¬ 
onomic  co-operation  but  rather  from  the  stand  point  of 
co-operation  as  it  affects  the  whole  life  of  that  comm¬ 
unity.  This  writer  has  tried  to  the  best  of  his  abili¬ 
ty  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  influence  these  Cred¬ 
it  Unions  have  had  in  the  general  promotion  of  the 
spirit  of  sociability,  of  co-operativeness  and  of  soli¬ 
darity  amongst  the  members  of  the  community  as  a  v;hole, 
in  life’s  contacts  other  than  the  mere  borrowing  of 
little  sums  of  money  from  each  other.  The  evidence  is 
not  very  re-assuring.  It  is  discovered  that  in  most 
cases  the  merabers  or  the  union  meet  perhaps  once  or 
twice  a  year  to  transact  what  business  there  is  to  tr¬ 
ansact  and  then  to  disperse  until  further  notice  later 
on.  Undoubtedly,  and  this  is  admitted  by  the  members 
of  the  Credit  Union  themselves,  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  more  of  mutuality  and  of  genuine  co-operation  in 
a  community  v\^hose  members  are  in  the  habit  of  meeting 
together  to  discuss  their  community  school,  church, 
play-grounds,  tow^n  site  improvements,  country  roads, 
and  to  take  part  in  communal  social  and  cultural  inter¬ 
ests — yes,  even  under  the  competitive  social  system — 
than  there  is  in  a  Credit  Union  under  so  called  univer¬ 
sal  Rochdale  Principles  of  co-operation.  The  author  is 
not  trying  to  be  over-critical  of  co-operative  princi¬ 
ples  in  favor  of  a  competitive  system.  He  only  wishes 
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to  point  out  that  Uie  spirit  of  mutuality  rather  seeks 
its  fuller  expression  in  a  larger  area  of  life  tlian  in 
the  smaller  area  which  the  mere  economic  co-operation 
presents  • 

This  also  applies  to  the  consumers^  Oo-operative 
stores.  V/e  often  hear  the  criticism  to  the  effect  that 
the  private  economic  enterprises  are  profit  motivated. 
Are  not  all  economic  enterprises,  including  co-opera¬ 
tive  enterprises,  profit  motivated?  Do  not  all  of  them 
come  into  being  primarily  because  they  propose  to  give 
their  members  greater  economic  advantage?  Remove  the 
insentive  for  better  quality  and  greater  quantity  of 
economic  goods  and  services  and  we  will  have  removed 
the  reason  for  the  existence  of  the  consumers^  co-oper¬ 
ative  store.  Both  the  private  and  the  co-operative  ec¬ 
onomic  enterprizes  have  the  same  ends  in  view.  These 
ends  clash  because  they  are  economic  ends.  The  only 
valid  Judgment  we  can  pronounce  upon  them  is  by  way  of 
measuring  their  relative  values  to  the  community  as  a 
whole.  But  to  do  so  we  will  have  to  move  out  of  the 
economic  sphere  into  the  sphere  of  ethics.  When  we  have 
done  the  latter  we  will  have  removed  from  under  the 
idea  of  economic  co-operation  its  economic  base  and  will 
have  substituted  for  it  the  ethical  base.  And  from  the 
latter  base  one  hardly  can  ’universalize »  any  one  part¬ 
icular  form  of  economic  efforts,  for  all  of  them  would 
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have  to  serve  as  economic  means  to  ethical  ends.  That 
wouldnH  be  a  bad  ideal.  In  the  final  analysis  we  will 
reach  the  inescapable  conclusion,  if  we  are  to  allow 
man  certain  freedom  of  action,  that  many  and  various 
economic  gadgets  can  be  permitted  provided  (no  unbridled 
freedom  please),  they  all  in  a  greater  measure  subserve 
as  means  to  the  general  welfare  of  man.  This  does  not 
make  for  an  abolition  of  the  political  state,  but  rather 
for  a  more  intelligent  interpretation,  by  the  political 
state,  as  to  what  shall  constitute  the  economic  vy^elfare 
of  society  as  a  whole.  And  that  is  the  load  we  intend 
for  the  Democratic  Horse  to  pull  I 

We  suggest  that  the  system  of  social  security,  in 
so  far  as  it  is  a  supplement aiy  economic  measure  a- 
mongst  many  others,  has  already-  made  an  ethical  approa¬ 
ch  to  the  economic  problem.  Its  ethical  pronouncement 
is:  “Freedom  from  want  is  only  one  of  the  essential 
freedoms  of  mankind. “(1) 

In  the  above  statenient  Beveridge  implies  two  pro¬ 
positions:  that  freedom  from  want  is  an  essential 
freedom  and  therefore  it  stands  on  an  ethical  base  of 
defence;  that  that  freedom  is  only  one  of  the  essent¬ 
ial  freedoms  that  Social  Security  would  consider  and 
therefore  it  must  not  override  other  essential  free¬ 
doms  but  seek  to  co-operate  with  them,  iind  that  may 

well  mean,  at  least  for  us,  . 

1.  Beveridge, Social  Insurance , Part  VI, P. 1^^, Article  409. 
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freedom  from  want  may  also  mean  to  provide  for  freed¬ 
oms  to  choose  either  a  private  enterprise,  or  a  con¬ 
sumers*  co-operative  enterprise,  or  again  a  producers* 
co-operative  enterprise,  provided  of  course  that  the 
latter  freedoms  also  provide  at  least  for  the  freedom 
from  want.  This  of  course  will  also  apply  to  any  so¬ 
cial  security  scheme.  With  all  other  schemes  it  is  to 
be  made  a  supplementary  and  not  a  universal  scheme. 

The  social  security  will  just  do  that  and  no  more 
for  most  people,  if'  not  all,  will  want  more  than  just 
a  bare  minimum  standard  of  life.  But  while  minimiim 
standard  of  life  is  morally  justifiable,  for  it  prov¬ 
ides  for  the  freedom  from  want,  freedom  for  more  than 
bare  minimum  of  life  is  also  morally  justifiable,  and, 
therefore,  *morally  justifiable*  means  to  realize  the 
latter  result  must  also  be  considered  as  morally  just¬ 
ifiable  . 

We  can  here  go  a  step  farther  and  say:  since  so¬ 
ciety  has  the  moral  right  to  legislate  the  minimum 
standard  of  economic  life  belov/  which  no  human  being 
should  be  allov/ed  to  fall,  by  the  same  token,  it  has 
the  moral  right  to  legislate  the  maximum  standard  of 
economic  life  above  which  no  human  being  should  be  all 
owed  to  rise.  We  say  that  the  society  has  that  moral 
right.  But  the  possession  of  the  moral  right  and  the 
moral  justification  to  exercise  that  moral  right  are 
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two  dirferent  things.  Society  must  exercise  that  moral 
right  only  when  there  is  a  definite  deterioration  of 
human  values  (as  is  the  case  below  the  minimum  standard 
of  life),  on  account  of  faulty  stev^ardship  due  to  sup¬ 
erfluity  of  material  wealth.  That  is  the  load  we  want 
our  democratic  horse  to  pull* 

Economic  democracy  has  one  big  reluctance — reluct¬ 
ance  to  allow  any  one  ecaiomic  gadget  of  civilization 
so  to  universalize  itself  as  to  crowd  out  all  other 
gadgets  of  economic  distribution  of  goods  and  services. 
The  struggle  against  the  monopoly  capitalism  is  def¬ 
initely  a  democratic  struggle.  The  same  democratic 
spirit  refuses  to  universalize  any  one  system  of  relig¬ 
ion  or  any  one  type  of  culture,  it  hardly  can  universal¬ 
ize  any  one  economic  panacea.  It  can  only  universalize 
more  intelligence,  more  mutuality  and  more  of  the  spir¬ 
it  of  co-operation  because  togettier  with  it  they  all 
rest  on  an  ethical  base  so  that  human  judgment  may  al¬ 
ways  proceed  from  the  one  and  the  only  premise:  man  is 
the  end  of  all  things  and  all  things  are  the  means  to 
that  end. 

Can  we  find  moral  justification  for  the  following 
economic  processes  in  the  whole  scheme  of  economic  dem¬ 
ocracy?:  Consumers’  Go-operation,  Producers’  Co-opera¬ 

tion,  Private  Enterprise,  Social  Security,  Competition, 
Government  regulation  and  ownership.  V/e  shall  deal  with 
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these  briefly. 


CONSUMERS’  CO -OPE RATION. 

We  have  already  given  a  brief  outline  of  the  cons¬ 
umers  Co-operative  principles.  V/e  have  neither  time 
nor  space  to  describe  the  whole  romance  of  the  historic 
rise  and  development  of  the  consumers’  co-operative 
movement.  While  earliest  records  of  consumers’  soc¬ 
ieties  go  as  far  back  as  I769  amongst  the  Eenwick  i/i/eav- 
ers  near  Glasgow  and  somewhat  later  in  I813  amongst  the 
Owen  inspired  followers  who  were  his  ovn  employees,  the 
real  fathers  of  the  movement  are  usually  held  to  be  a 
group  of  twenty-eight  weavers  who  opened  a  store  in 
Rochdale,  England,  in  December,  1844. 

When  the  Rochdale  Society  of  Equitable  Pioneers 
was  organized,  in  the  year  of  184  4  twenty-eight  working 
men  joined  it  as  charter  members.  Their  initial  share 
capital  amounted  to  only  28  pounds,  equivalent  to  about 
|140.  By  1860  the  membership  had  increased  to  3#^^0 
and  the  paid-in- share  capital  to  ^188,330.  In  193^ > 
ninely  years  after  the  founding  of  the  Society,  its  mem 
bership  had  further  grovwn  to  44, 473  >  ^8.  the  paid-in 
share  capital  had  increased  to  the  equivalent  of 
12,842,320.  In  all  it  had  turned  back  $13,300,000  in 
consumers’  dividends. 

The  English  co-operatives  established  their  own 
wholesale  society  as  early  as  1863  ^  banking  dep- 
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artment  in  I872,  The  bank  alone  had  assets  or  approx¬ 
imately  $400,000,000  in  1937,  while  the  share  capital 
of  the  retail  societies  amounted  to  $730,000,000.  The 
retail  societies  alone  liandled  more  than  a  billion  and 
a  quarter  dollars »  worth  of  business  in  I938 — being 
about  10  per  cent  of  the  total  trade  of  the  British 
Isles.  They  had  made  a  total  savings  of  $130,000,000, 
of  which  $120,000,000  was  returned  to  consumers  in  div¬ 
idends  on  purchases. 

Vve  can  only  note  here  in  passing  that  at  its  very 
inception  amongst  the  European  countries  the  consumers’ 
Co-operative  movement  followed  the  same  general  line  as 
in  England.  But  as  the  movement  began  to  spread,  modi¬ 
fications  of  the  classical  Rochdale  type  arose  and  est¬ 
ablished  themselves.  These  modifications  are  conse¬ 
quences  of  the  intellectual  climate,  the  spiritual  att¬ 
itude,  and  the  social  or  the  political  frame  of  refer¬ 
ence  (Socialism,  Fascism,  Communism,  Capitalism,  Demo¬ 
cracy)  of  each  country.  Hence  since  we  cannot  assume 
uniformity  even  of  the  ’universal’  Rochdale  principles, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  assume  universality  of  the 
consumers’  co-operative  process  as  such  to  the  exclus¬ 
ion  of  all  other  economic  processes  in  human  society. (1) 

However  our  evaluation  of  the  Consumers’  Co-opera¬ 
tive  Movements,  upon  which  we  can  base  our  moral  justi¬ 
fication  for  their  Being,  ^  sh^l^not^  be  ^detemined^by . 

1.  Charles  Gide, Consumers ’  Co-operative  Societies , Chapt . 26 . 
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the  use  certain  rorms  of  political  influence  have  made 
of  them  or  by  any  prophetic  predictions  as  to  their 
future  possibilities,  etc.,  but  rather  by  what  they 
have  already  accomplished  while  still  being  as  supple¬ 
mentary  economic  techniques  in  harmony  with,  or  in  opp¬ 
osition  to,  other  economic  methods  of  distribution  of 
goods  and  services.  We  must  also  evaluate  them  by  their 
own  inherent  natures. 

In  general  a  typical  consumers’  co-operative  is 
owned  and  controlled  by  those  who  patronize  it — by  con¬ 
sumers.  It  differs  from  an  ordinaiy  stock  corporation 
in  that  each  member  has  one  vote  and  only  one  vote,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  amount  of  capital  which  he  has  invest¬ 
ed,  In  a  private  business  the  profits  are  passed  to 
the  shareholders  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  stock 
which  they  hold.  In  a  co-operative  the  ’profits’  (sav¬ 
ings,  dividends)  resulting  from  joint  action  are  given 
back  to  the  members--af ter  paying  a  limited  rate  of  in¬ 
terest  on  the  capital--in  proportion  to  the  amount  which 
they  spent  for  purchases. 

CO- OPERATIVE  HOUSING 

Co-operative  housing  is  another  type  of  consumers’ 
co-operation.  A  true  co-operative  housing  society  is  a 
corporation  which  owns  the  buildings  or  the  houses  in 
which  the  members  live.  Apartments  or  individual 
houses  are  rented  to  the  members  on  long  leases  which, 
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for  all  practical  purposes,  means  the  same  as  owner¬ 
ship,  Perhaps  the  most  successful  of  these  co-opera¬ 
tive  housing  societies  is  in  New  York  called  the  Amalga¬ 
mated  Housing  Corporation 

"which  has  literally  lifted  6^0  families 
(mostly  Jewish)  out  of  the  slums  of  New 
York  into  modern  housing  facilities, 
with  only  43%  of  the  land  covered  with 
buildings  and  the  rest  devoted  to  gard¬ 
ens  and  playgrounds.  The  eight  units 
of  the  Amalgamated  Housing  Corporation 
loom  as  Americans  greatest  monument  to 
co-operative  housing.  In  addition  to 
the  housing  facilities  various  services 
are  run  by  corporation  on  a  co-operative 
plan.  These  services  include  electrici¬ 
ty,  milk,  laundry,  groceries,  education¬ 
al  programs  and  a  summer  camp.'‘(l) 

"In  Denmark,  one  such  co-operative  has 
over  6,000  members  and  has  built  over 
4,000  apartments  in  I8  different  groups 
of  buildings.  The  several  co-operative 
housing  societies  have  a  central  organ¬ 
ization  which  operates  plants  for  the 
production  of  a  wide  variety  of  building 
material. " ( 2) 

"In  Sweden  something  like  10%  of  urban 
housing  is  provided  by  co-operative 
associations.  This  has  had  the  effect 
of  keeping  down  the  rents  and  improving 
the  standards  of  privately  owned  hous¬ 
ing.  The  Swedish  Societies  are  called 
Tenants’  Savings  Bank  and  Building  So¬ 
cieties,  abbreviated  to  H.S.B.  Such 
societies  are  federated  into  a  national 
body,  which  in  1935  16,000  members. 

The  H.S.B.  constructs  four  types  of 
houses;  in  type  A,  occupants  are  re¬ 
quired  to  advance  10%  of  the  real  esta¬ 
te  value;  in  t^pe  B,  a  37<»  advance  is 
necessary;  type  C  requires  no  deposit, 
and,  these  being  benevolent  institutions, 


1.  V.S.Alanne, Fundamentals  of  Consumer  Cooperation,  p.75« 

2.  The  Encyclopaedia  of  the  Social  Sciences,  Vol.  VII, 

P-  519. 
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they  are  subsidized  and  regulated  by  the 
municipal  governments;  type  D  dwellings 
are  erected  in  conjunction  with  the  muni¬ 
cipality,  and  the  state  subsidizes  the 
construction.  Only  lower- income  families 
with  three  or  more  children  are  eligible 
for  type  D  apartments,  and  the  state  con¬ 
tributes  toward  their  rent  in  proportion 
to  the  number  or  children.  ”  (1) 

The  best  example  of  co-operative  housing  in  Canada 
is  to  be  found  in  Nova  Scotia  amongst  the  miners  which 
is  a  part  of  what  is  kncwn  to  be  the  Antigonish  Movement. 
The  miners 

”were  fortunate  in  securing  a  good  site  of 
twenty- two  acres  bf  ground  and  the  plot 
was  arranged  according  to  a  definite  plan. 
Provisions  were  made  for  the  establishment 
of  a  community  centre,  playgrounds  for  the 
children,  and  gardens.  About  half  of  each 
lot  was  left  free  for  land  cultivation 
later.  7^7o  the  cost  of  houses  and  lots 
was  secured  on  loan  from  the  Government 
Housing  Commission.  The  rest  was  contri¬ 
buted  by  the  miners  themselves.  i^ach  might 
pay  ^100  cash  and  give  his  labor  for  the 
balance.  In  the  beginning  the  group  hired 
an  expert  builder  under  whom  they  worked. 

They  learned  building  methods  so  quickly 
that  they  were  able  toward  the  end  of  their 
operations  to  do  most  of  the  work  them¬ 
selves.  They  have  twenty- one  years  to  pay 
for  them,  a  monthly  instalment  of  $12.1^ 
covers  four  items:  interest,  amorization, 
taxes  and  insurance.  Of  this  monthly  pay¬ 
ment,  ^2.^0  goes  into  a  reserve  fund  to  be 
used  for  repairs  and  to  continue  payments 
of  a  member  who  may  be  temporarily  unable 
to  pay  his  instalme nts.  •*  ( 2 ) 

Of  the  four  methods  of  co-operative  housing  cited 
above,  no  two  methods  are  exactly  alike,  -uach  is  adopt¬ 
ed  to  fill  the  peculiar  need.  «^hat»s  more ,  ^  if  ^we^exam- ^  ^ 

1.  »Beport»  on  the  U.S.  Inquiry,  pp.  24^-246. 

2.  M.M.  Goady,  Masters  of  Their  Ovm  Destiny,  p.  78. 
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in  e  these  and  many  other  co-operative  housing  schemes, 
most  or  them  will  be  found  to  include  other  than  purely 
co-operative  features.  Some  of  ttiem  have  elements  v;e 
can  easily  identify  with  those  of  the  Social  Security 
schemes.  Most  of  these  successful  projects  are  being 
subsidized  by  the  governiaent  and  for  that  reason,  as 
many  economists  believe,  they  should  be  administered  by 
the  government.  V/e  shall  quote  from  one  of  them: 

♦•In  practically  all  countries  overcrowding 
exists  similar  to  that  in  Sweden,  and,  in 
addition,  in  the  cities  of  most  countries 
there  are  great  slum  areas  which  are 
largely  non-existent  in  Sweden.  vVhat  is 
the  remedy  for  such  conditions?  Will  co¬ 
operative  housing  be  able  to  furnish  a 
sufficient  number  of  adequate  dwellings? 

It  seems  highly  improbable,  for  housing 
developments  on  the  necessary  scale  re¬ 
quire  tremendous  sums  of  capital,  and  nat¬ 
urally  the  people  who  are  most  in  need  of 
proper  housing  have  the  least  capital. 

Even  the  pooling  of  their  small  sums  (as 
the  case  of  Nova  Scotia  miners)  into  a  co¬ 
operative  undertaking  will  prove  quite  in¬ 
sufficient.  furthermore,  v^orkers  on  small 
incomes  cannot  pay  the  •rentals^  that  a 
co-operative  must  charge  to  meet  the  curr¬ 
ent  expenses  of  its  housing  projects  and  to 
pay  off  loans  incurred  to  meet  part  of  the 
building  costs — that  is,  if  those  on  small 
incomes  occupy  adequate  and  decent  quarters. 
Non-subsidized  housing  co-operatives  can 
only  meet  the  needs  of  the  better-paid, 
skilled  workers.  Where'  there  are  co-opera¬ 
tive  projects  for  those  on  small  incomes, 
they  must  be  government ally  subsidized  as 
are  those  in  Sweden  and  other  European 
countries.  In  fact,  the  provision,  of 
proper  dwellings  for  the  more  poorly  paid 
groups  must  devolve  on  government  ratner 
than  on  co-operatives.  ••(  1) 

1.  Earl  R.  Sikes,  Professor  of  Economics,  Dartmouth 
College,  Contemporary  Economic  Systems,  p.  ^40. 
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Co-operative  housing  is  perfectly  Justifiable 
amongst  those  in  the  higlier  income  brackets,  jiut  since 
it  is  impossible  to  cany  out  this  project  among  those 
of  lower  income  brackets  without  government  subsidy,  it 
seems  more  expedient  ttiat  its  administration  shoulu  be 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  government. 

PRODUCERS »  CO-OPERATION 

There  are  many  influential  writers  on  economic  co¬ 
operation  who  have  assumed  the  primacy  of  the  consumer 
over  the  producer.  This  assumption  can  be  traced  to  the 
influence  of  Adam  Smith  on  economics  of  today,  who  said : 
"Consumption  is  the  sole  end  and  purpose  of  all  prod¬ 
uction;  and  the  interest  of  the  producer  ought  to  be 
attended  only  so  far  as  it  may  be  necessaiy  for  promot¬ 
ing  that  of  the  consumer." 

The  above  statement  is  fare  enough,  but  majority 
of  these  writers  seems  to  forget  that  Adam  ^mith  was  the 
first  great  theorist  of  that  stage  of  capitalist  enter¬ 
prise  which  we  call  the  domestic  system.  In  Smiths 
theory  the  producer  and  the  consumer  stood  in  a  direct 
relationship  with  one  another.  To  correspond  to  the 
two  functions  of  society — organization  of  production 
and  the  organization  of  con  sumption- -the re  were  only  two 
classes:  the  producer  who  was  his  own  employer  and  at 

the  same  time  the  sole  ovmi  er  of  the  means  of  production 
or  of  capital;  and  the  consumer  public  in  general  who 
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for  the  most  part  bought  economic  goods  and  services 
on  the  free  market  directly  from  the  producer  who  was 
his  own  employer.  Both  the  producer  and  the  consumer 
had  to  submit  to  the  same  rules  or  the  game,  which  was 
free  competition  on  the  open  market.  Nowhere  did  Smith 
intimate  that  consumer  had  a  primacy  over  the  producer 
as  to  be  the  direct  cwner  of  the  means  or  production  and 
the  employer  of  the  producer.  One  only  has  to  read 
Webb^s  History  of  Trade  Unionism  to  understand  what  it 
meant  for  the  producer  to  be  dispossessed  of  his  means 
of  production,  to  lose  his  freedom  to  bargain  directly 
with  the  consumer  on  the  free  market  for  a  fair  return 
on  his  product,  and  above  all  to  lose  his  freedom  as  to 
what,  when  and  where  of  his  employment.  One  is  reluct¬ 
ant  to  blame  the  producer-employee  for  being  producer 
conscious  when  one  can  cite  so  many  examples  v\/here  the 
change  of  hands  in  the  ovmership  of  the  means  of  prod¬ 
uction  from  the  Capitalist- employer-producer  to  the 
Consumer- employer- producer,  meant  only  the  change  of  the 
masters  under  whom  the  employee -producer  has  to  work.(l) 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  both  the  'ii'ebbs 
(Sydney  &  Beatrice)  and  Kallen  are  consumer- conscious 
for  diametrically  opposite  reasons.  V/ebbs  are  labian 
Socialists  and  therefore  consumers’  co-operatives  con¬ 
stitute  for  them  a  mighty  instrument  to  wrest  the  owner- 
1.  Kallen,  The  Decline  and  Rise  of  the  Consumer,  p.  22. 
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ship  or.  the  economic  means  of  production  and  dist¬ 
ribution  from  the  monopoly  capitalism  and  place  it  in 
the  hands  of  the  government  democratically  elected  by 
the  consumers  and  the  producers  alike.  Having  accompli¬ 
shed  that  task  Webbs  are  ready  to  return,  if  not  to  the 
primacy  of  the  producer,  at  least  to  the  equality  of  the 
producer  and  the  consumer,  which  equality  is  to  be  med¬ 
iated  by  the  government  as  the  sole  custodian  of  public 
production  and  distribution.  That  is  why  when  Kallen 
attacks  Hussian  system,  Webbs  defend  it.(l) 

Both  Kallen  and  Vi/arbasse  oppose,  what  they  call 
Russian  Producer  ideology  (and  by  implication  that  of 
Webbs)  ,  but  they  have  built  up  their  owi  consumer  ideo¬ 
logy  and  that  for  two  reasons:  (1)  They  believe,  more 
consciously  than  unconsciously,  that  the  consumer  ideo¬ 
logy  will  counteract  the  producer  ideology  of  the  soc¬ 
ialists  and  the  communists  in  America;  (2)  They  honestly 
believe  that  the  future  democratic  society  can  be  or¬ 
ganized  on  an  economic  basis,  universalizing  one  of  the 
society’s  functions,  the  consumption,  as  the  only  legi¬ 
timate  ground  for  citizenship  in  the  non-political 
state  designated  as  the  Commonwealth  of  Consumers’  Co¬ 
operatives. 

^Although  consumers  and  producers  are  but 
the  same  people  in  different  iXinctional 
relationships  to  each  other,  the  differ- 

1.  Kallen,  The  Decline  and  Rise  of  the  Consumer, 

Appendix  III,  page  46 9-70. 
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ence  of  function  sets  up  a  difference 
of  interest,  i^ach.  must  be  embodied  and 
served  by  a  separate  and  distinct  organ¬ 
ization  and  the  two  organizations  re¬ 
conciled  in  a  common  (?)  action  wherein 
the  consumer  interest  automatically  takes 
precedence .  - 

’^This  (consumer's)  co-operative  movement 
takes  the  existing  machinery  of  industi^', 
which  is  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  making 
profits  and  creating  classes  that  keep 
men  asunder,  and  adopts  it  to  the  function 
of  supplying  the  people’s  needs,  creating 
friendships  and  drawing  man  together.  The 
economic  basis  (a  la  Marx)  of  co-operation 
is  its  strength.  The  mainspring  or  man’s 
social  actions  is  his  interest  in  the 
simple  problems  of  his  physical  needs.  The 
cause  of  great  social  changes  in  every  age 
are  to  be  found  in  production,  distribution, 
and  exchange . The  successor  of  the  nat¬ 

ional  political  government  would  then  con¬ 
sist  of  a  national  congress  composed  of  the 
two  groups,  the  representatives  of  the  con¬ 
sumers  and  the  representatives  of  the 
workers.  These  would  be  closely  harmonized 
as  individuals  for  the  reason  that  the 
workers,  first,  would  be  employed  in  co¬ 
operative  industries  ovned  by  the  consumers; 
and,  second,  they  would  as  individuals  be 
members  of  the  consumers’  societies  v^ich 
oY^n  the  industries  and  vdiich  give  them  em¬ 
ployment.  ”  (2) 

The  implication  of  these  propositions  (Kallen,  War- 
basse)  seems  to  be  this:  since  co-operative  life  of  man 
is  to  be  based  on  economic  co-operation  and  since  "man 
is  a  consumer  by  nature  and  producer  by  ne cessity (Kallen )” , 
there  is  no  co-operative  philosophy  unless  it  is  built 
on  the  one  and  the  only  one  premise,  namely,  that  there 

is  no  co-operation  unless  it  is  a  consumers’ ^ co-ope rat- ^ ^ ^ 

1.  op.  cit.,  p.  4^6. 

2.  V/arbasse,  Co-operative  democracy,  pp.  1^9-40,  14^. 
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tion. 


However,  tiiere  are  other  writers  who,  in  contra¬ 
distinction  to  those  who  love  to  sojourn  in  theory,  cojae 
to  us  with  inrormation  or  the  actual  experience  amongst 
the  co-operative  enterprises  in  the  world  as  a  whole. 
They  seem  to  find  need  and  moral  justification  for  pro¬ 
ducers^,  consumers*,  and  other  forms  of  co-operation, 
and  the  question  of  primacy  of  one  technique  over  the 
other  is  determined  by  the  immediate  and  peculiar  needs 
of  man.  We  can  best  let  them  speak  for  themselves: 

Speaking  of  *  co-ordinating  *  producer  and  consumer 
co-operatives,  H,H,  Hannam  says: 

**It  v/ould  seem  unwise,  however,  to  draw 
any  hard  and  fast  rule  regarding  the 
point  at  which  producers*  and  consumers* 
co-operatives  should  meet.  That  point 
may  vaiy  under  different  circumstances. 

For  example,  we  have  a  co-operative 
packing  plant  in  Ontario  owned  by  farm¬ 
ers  who  produce  the  hogs.  A  similar 
plant  is  operated  in  Saskatchewan.  Then 
over  at  Hillonvale,  Ohio,  there  is  a 
co-operative  packing  plant  ovmed  and 
operated  by  consumers*  societies  which 
market  the  product  through  their  own 
stores.  There  are  definite  reasons  to 
be  advanced  for  the  set-up  in  each  case 
and  no  good  one  for  condemning  the  pro¬ 
cedure  in  either.  In  Denmark,  where 
both  producer  and  consumer  phases  of  the 
movement  are  well  advanced,  butter  and 
bacon  is  processed  exclusively  by  prod¬ 
ucers.  In  Canada,  co-operative  cream¬ 
eries  and  cheese  factories  are  looked 
upon  as  enterprises  best  handled  by 
producers.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Creat 
Britain  flour  mills  are  operated  by  the 
consumers*  movement  which  follows  these 
with  co-operative  bakeries.  The  import- 
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ant  thing  is  not,  who  shall  operate  these 
processing  plants  or  other  services  which 
may  appear  to  be  close  to  the  dividing 
line  between  producer  and  consumer  funct¬ 
ions.  Rather,  the  important  thing  is,  are 
the  policies  on  which  they  operate  de¬ 
signed  to  promote  harmony  and  to  distribu¬ 
te  equitably  the  benefits  of  such  enter¬ 
prise  between  the  two  great  classes  con¬ 
cerned — producers  and  consumers.  In  pro¬ 
cessing  plants  and  factories  employees 
should  be  regarded  as  producers  and  as 
such  are  entitled  to  share  in  the  co-op¬ 
erative  benefits  of  the  ent erprise. ** (1) 

The  other  writer  is  B.B.  Rowler,  who’s  fine  apprais¬ 
al  of  the  co-operative  movement  of  Nova  Scotia,  known 
as  the  Antigonish  Movement,  appears  in  a  book  form  en¬ 
titled,  ’Lord  Helps  Those’.  Dealing  with  educational 
emphasis  of  leaders  of  the  Nova  Scotia’s  co-operatives 
Mr.  Bowler  has  this  to  say: 

’’This  education,  further,  is  beginning 
to  break  down  the  barrier  that  the 
profit  system  erected  between  prod¬ 
ucer  and  consumer.  Since  all  men  are 
naturally  producers,  just  as  all  are 
naturally  consumers,  the  rights  and 
duties  of  the  two  are  coincidental  and 
co-dependent.  To  insure  justice  to  a 
man  as  producer  he  must  be  protected 
as  a  consumer.  The  philosophy  of  the 
British  movement  which  says  that  all 
power  must  be  vested  in  the  consumer 
is  sound  enough  on  paper.  But  when 
pushed  to  the  limits,  to  which  the 
British  have  pushed  it,  the  rule  puts 
into  the  bureaucratic  control  of  a 
centralized  board  certain  fundamental 
services  that  naturally  belong  to  the 
individual  as  a  primary  producer.  For 
instance,  through  retail  stores  and 
wholesales  the  British  have  moved  dir¬ 
ectly  back  to  the  land  in  many^lmes. . 

1.  H.H.  Hannam,  Co-operation,  pamphlet,  pp.  22 -;5. 
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The  consumer  societies  now  own  and 
control  fruit  farms  and  plantations. 

V/hile  wages  paid  are  adequate,  the 
system  in  the  long  run,  will  rob  the 
individual  of  his  primary  right  of  own¬ 
ing  and  working  the  land,  this  running 
counter  to  the  whole  democratic  dream. '*(1) 

In  other  words  in  addition  to  denying  the  industrial 
worker  a  share  in  management  and  direction,  as  well  as 
share  in  the  profits  as  a  result  of  the  co-operative 
means  of  production  and  distribution,  it  vdll  also  di  s- 
posess  the  primary  producer  of  his  land.  That  is,  con¬ 
firming  the  dispossession  of  the  industrial  employee  of 
means  of  production  by  the  industrial  capitalism,  con¬ 
sumers^  CO- ope  ration  will  also  disposess  the  primary 
producer  (the  farmer)  of  his  land. 

As  a  co-operative  society  for  consumption  can  be 
defined  as  an  association  of  consumers  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  more  advantageously  all  or  some  of  the  comm¬ 
odities  necessary  to  satisfy  their  economic  needs;  so 
also  a  co-operative  society  for  production  can  be  def¬ 
ined  as  an  association  of  producers  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  more  advantageously  the  economic  exchange  value 
of  their  product  for  all  or  some  of  the  commodities  nec¬ 
essary  to  satisfy  their  economic  needs.  Let  us  new  ana¬ 
lyse  the  equivalents  of  the  teim  '•Economic  needs"  in  both 
cases:  (1)  In  the  first  case  "economic  needs"  are  met  by 
first  emphasizing  the  primacy  of  the  consumers,  but  to 


1.  B.B.  Fowler,  Lord  Helps  Those,  p.  110. 
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meet  the  economic  situation  even  more  advantageous  to 
themselves,  consumers,  Ijaving  now  mastered  the  consump¬ 
tion  techniques,  expand  their  economic  activities  to 
include  also  the  production  techniques;  (2)  In  the  sec¬ 
ond  case  “economic  needs”  are  met  by  firs t  emphasizing 
the  primacy  of  the  producer,  but  to  meet  the  economic 
situation  even  more  advantageously  to  themselves,  pro¬ 
ducers,  having  nov^/  utilized  and  mastered  the  proauction 
techniques,  expand  their  economic  activities  to  include 
also  the  techniques  of  consumption. 

The  primacy  of  economic  methods  is  not  a  philoso¬ 
phical  but  a  practical  one  and  above  all  a  psychologi¬ 
cal  one.  Some  writers  seem  to  forget  that  it  is  more 
’natural’  for  the  producer  to  emphasize  the  primacy  of 
production  interests  as  it  is  more  ’natural’  for  the 
consumer  to  emphasize  the  primacy  of  the  consumption 
interest.  It  is  natural  for  each  to  emphasize  his  own 
interests. 

“It  often  happens  that  men  as  producers 
derive--or  could  derive  —  from  their  jobs 
psychic  satisfaction  that  is  comparable 
if  not  identical  with  the  joy  the  econ¬ 
omist  believes  is  attainable  only  in 
activities  which  he  prefers  to  label  as 
■  consumptive.  To  be  sure,  it  is  recogniz¬ 
ed  that  for  many  people,  economic  pro¬ 
duction  is  not  so  fascinating  as  recrea¬ 
tion;  and  yet  the  actual  or  potential 
psychological  consumption  involved  in 
such  production  represents  a  level  of 
aspiration  that  must  be  appreciated  be- 
for-e  the  letnargy  of  the  Aroerican  con¬ 
sumers’  movement  can  be  understood  .“  (1) 

i*.  *  Leonard Doob,  The  annals,  May  1^37,  P*  47. 
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Krfhetiier  we  can  make  all  the  people  think  primarily 
as  consumers  or  primarily  as  producers  may  be  a  utopian 
dream.  There  are  people  now  of  whom  some  have  primarily 
productive  and  some  liave  primarily  consumptive  interests, 
as  well  as  many  other  interests  and  aspirations.  Only 
democracy  which  includes  ethics  eind  religion  that  could 
prescribe  the  proper  rule  .  That  rule  we  stated  above  as 
"living  together  in  the  spirit  of  mutuality",  making  co¬ 
operation  a  co-027dination  of  interests,  harmonizing 
means  with  ends. 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  for  us  to  deal  in  detail 
with  various  techniques  in  the  field  of  co-operative  ec¬ 
onomy.  iiinough  it  will  be  at  this  time  to  mention  the 
fact  that  there  are  at  least  sixty  varieties,  of  each 
kind,  of  purely  consumers’  and  purely  producers’  co¬ 
operative  techniques,  besides  the  sixty  others  which  may 
be  classed  as  both  consumers’  and  producers’  co-opera¬ 
tives.  (1)  We  have  already  made  a  brief  reference  to 
Social  Security  schemes,  the  economic  elements  of  which 
are  already  in  evidence  in  various  co-operative  enter¬ 
prises  such  as  deal  with  the  problems  of  housing,  fam¬ 
ily  allowances,  contributaiy  pensions  and  insurances, 
old  age  pensions,  widovw  pensions,  etc.  ,  etc.  No  one 

1.  See:  Y.S.  Alanne,  Fundamentals,  pp.  6^-70; 

Benson  Y.  Landis,  A  Co-operative  Economy, 

Chapts.  I-III; 

And  rev/  J.  Nress,  Introduction  to  Cooperative 
Movement,  p.  64; 

Sikes, Contemporary  Economic  Systems,  Chapt.  27; 

V/arbasse,  Cooperative  Democracy,  Chapt.  IV:  etc. 
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will  deny  the  need  for,  and  moral  justification  of,  a 
more  co-ordinated  form  of  social  security  to  supersede 
the  fragmental  forms  of  the  same  in  existence  and  to 
supplement  other  economic  techniques  to  give  man  a  more 
equitable  and  therefore  more  just  distribution  of  the 
means  of  life. 

CO-OFhRATION  mND  COPiPETITION 

There  is  a  logical  fallacy  in  the  statement  that 
**man  is  a  consumer  by  nature  and  a  producer  by  necessity.” 
The  fallacy  is  not  only  in  opposing  ^consumer”  to*‘prod- 
ucer”  but  also,  which  is  the  root  of  the  fallacy,  in 
opposing  “nature”  to  “necessity”.  Necessity  or  perce¬ 
ption  of  necessity  is  a  part  of  human  nature.  Necessity 
can  only  stand  in  opposition  logically  (not  psychologi¬ 
cally)  to  freedom.  But  psychologically  necessity  and 
freedom  are  complementary  parts  of  human  nature.  Con¬ 
sumption  and  production  are  complementaiy  functions  of 
human  nature.  Consumpti  on  v\/hich  corresponds  to  man’s 
freedom  or  culture  in  sociological  sense  and  production 
which  corresponds  to  necessity  or  civilization  in  the 
same  sense,  are  the  two  complementary  categories  vathin 
the  co-operative  thinking  in  modern  society.  One  being 
the  end  the  other  the  means  to  that  end. 

Consumption  and  production  are  the  two  complemen¬ 
tary  functions  which  man  may  emphasize,  assigning  primacy 
now  to  one  now  to  the  other  or  consider  them  of  equal 
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importance,  to  accord  with  his  psychological  interest. 

But  both  are  parts  of  his  nature.  Thus  we  believe  in 
ambivalence  of  human  nature  but  not  in  dichotomy  of 
human  nature.  As  an  abuse  of  consumption  may  lead  to 
superfluity  and  gluttony  so  will  production  when  abused 
may  lead  to  maldistribution  and  economic  slavery.  And 
somehow,  it  is  in  the  nature  of  man  to  be  both  a  glutton 
and  a  slave.  On  the  other  hand  the  proper  use  of  prod¬ 
uction  and  consumption  v\/ill  make  man  a  homo  sapiens  and 
someho\.v  it  is  in  the  nature  of  man  to  be  homo  sapiens. 
This  brings  us  face  to  face  with  the  subject  of  co-opera¬ 
tion  and  competition.  It  would  not  be  logical  to  say 
that  man  is  a  co-operator  by  nature  and  a  competitor  by 
necessity  or  vice  versa,  for  by  nature  man  is  both  co- 
operator  and  competitor,  or  interdependent  and  indepen¬ 
dent,  or  again  social  and  individual.  As  an  abuse  of 
economic  co-operation  may  lead  to  bureaucracy  so  also 
an  abuse  of  economic  competition  may  lead  to  doraination. 
The  price  of  liberty  is  vigilance  still. 

There  is  a  definite  place  for  competition  in  man’s 
economic  and  otherwise  many-sided  and  multi -motivated 
ways  of  life.  That  competition  has  both  practical  and  • 
moral  value  cannot  be  disputed  by  any  social  or  economic 
system  including  the  socialist  and  the  communist.  Russ¬ 
ian  five-year  plans  were  made  successful  because  of 
competition- -that  is,  the  sort  of  competition  which  the 
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Russians  call  emulation.  A  certain  well  known  writer 
(Mrs.  Armstrong)  gives  an  account  ol  the  construction 
of  the  famous  Dnieprostroy  Dam  across  the  Dniepr  River 
in  Russian  Ukraine . speaks  of  how  Russians  encouraged 
and.  rewarded  competition  between  individuals  and  crews. 
However,  when  one  crew  had  sabotaged  the  industrial 
equipment  of  the  other  competing  crew  in  order  to  win 
in  the  competition,  they  were  told  that  that  was  a  cap¬ 
italist  type  of  competition.  The  proletarian  or  soc¬ 
ialist  competition,  they  were  told,  meant  emulation  for 
the  general  good  of  all.  If  the  best  man  vans  or  if 
the  best  crew  gets  to  the  top,  while  they  receive  ack¬ 
nowledgement  and  reward  they  also  contribute  to  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  all.  That  this  is  to  be  considered  as  an  in¬ 
herent  virtue  of  communism  is  pure  sophistication,  but 
that  the  rule  is  a  good  one  can  be  accepted  without 
reservation.  The  most  interesting  description  of  Russ¬ 
ian  boviet  competition  is  given  by  Sidney  and  Beatrice 
V\lebb  in  their  major  work  on  contemporary  Russia  entitled, 
"Soviet  Communism:  A  New  Civilization?" (1) 

"Socialist  emulation  ( Soc-sorevnovanie ) " ,  Lenin 
wrote  in  I918,  "ought  to  become  one  of  the 
important  tasks  of  the  Soviet  Power  in  the 
sphere  or  economic  life .. .Socialists  never 
denied  the  principle  of  emulation  as  such. 

Socialist  emulation  is  a  veiy  important  and 
noble  task  in  the  reconstruction  of  society.. 

..If  we  establish  socialist  emulation  as  a 
state  function,  we  shall  be  able  to  find  the 
future  forms  of  socialist  construction." 

ii’voi’.’ll,  pp.  7^-740. 
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Commenting  on  the  above  quotation  the  Webbs  say: 

”It  was,  however,  a  long  time  before  Lenin’s  words  were 
turned  into  deeds.  It  was  not  at  first  realized  that 
there  may  be  just  as  much  pleasurable  excitement  in  try¬ 
ing  which  team  can  lay  the  most  bricks,  or  the  greatest 
length  or  railway  track,  or  erect  the  greatest  number  of 
automobiles  or  tractors,  or  execute  the  greatest  acreage 
of  ploughing  in  a  given  time,  as  in  the  game  of  knocking 
little  balls  into  holes,  or  in  forcing  a  larger  ball  a- 
gainst  all  defences  into  the  enemy’s  goal.”(l) 

No  one  can  deny  the  pmctical  and  moral  justifica¬ 
tion  of  the  forms  of  competition  or  emulation  we  descri¬ 
bed  above,  even  though  they  are  being  practiced  in 
Russia.  On  the  other  hand  no  one  can  morally  justify 
the  forms  or  cut-throat  competition  resorted  to  under 
the  rule  that  builds  monopoly  capitalism.  This  latter 
anti-social  characteristic  has  produced  such  unfavour¬ 
able  psychological  reaction  from  some  of  our  western 
liberals  as  to  evoke  a  blanket  condemnation  of  all  forms 
of  competition.  Here  is  a  fallacious  sort  of  reasoning 
that  reveals  Itself  in  an  otherwise  veiy  fine  quotation: 

’’Seeking  truth  about  human  life,  social 
scientists  discover  that  all  forms  of 
social  interaction  reduce  ultimately  to 
two  types --opposition  and  co-operation. 

Opposition  consists  in  all  those  forms 
of  social  interaction  in  which,  the  more 
one  party  gains,  the  more  the  other 
parties  lose.  Co-operation  consists  in 

1.  op.  cit.  p.  73^. 
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all  those  forms  of  social  interaction 
in  which,  the  more  one  party  gains,  the 
more  all  the  parties  benefit.  The  lib¬ 
eral  commits  himself  to  the  ideal  of 
perfect  co-operation,  accepting  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  life  for  all  sentient  beings  as 
his  basic  objective, ”(1) 

This  quotation  came  from  across  the  line  evidently 
quite  unaware  of  the  fact  that  both  the  British  and  the 
Canadian  democracies  provide  for  “His  Majesty’s  Loyal 
Opposition,”.  We  in  Canada  are  keenly  aware  of  all 
kinds  Of  opposition  and  competition  across  the  line,  and, 
for  one  thing,  should  the  Republican  Party  gain  and  all 
other  parties  lose,  v\/e  would  still  say,  it  is  democratic 
and  therefore  morally  justifiable  or  it  is  morally  just¬ 
ifiable  because  it  is  democratic.  This  kind  of  opposi¬ 
tion  or  competition  could  be  perfectly  harmonized  with 
the^ideal  of  perfect  co-operation.”  The  above  fine 
quotation  would  ring  truer  if  we  substituted  the  word 
“domination”  for  the  word  “opposition”. 

Let  us  return  to  the  Russian  experiment  with  emula¬ 
tion,  It  seems  the  special  prerogative  of  a  revolution¬ 
ary  to  experiment  with  all  things.  Experiment  is  use¬ 
ful  and  necessary.  But  various  types  of  experiment  de¬ 
mand  their  own  characteristic  methods  of  approach.  At 
the  very  unset  of  their  revolution  the  Russians  exper¬ 
imented  with  the  non -experiment  of  the  economic  and  all 
the  Other  forms  of  competition  because  their  political 

1.  Christian  Century,  June  2,  19^,  pp.  6^9-60. 
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political  ideology'  prescribed  that  competition  was  def¬ 
initely  a  bourgeois  or  capitalist  economic  method.  Lat¬ 
er  they  adopted  this  method  but  to  remain  true  to  their 
ideology  they  called  it  emulation  (Soc-sorevnovanie) . 
Rather  than  to  laugh  at  Russians  let  us  learn  the  lesson 
from  their  experiment  with  emulation. 

The  Russian  Revolution  rode  to  power  on  the  slogan, 
"Proletariat  of  the  world  \mite."  Well,  they  did  unite 
in  Russia  and  became  the  mightiest  political  force  on 
earth — a  dictatorship  of  the  Proletatiat  based  on 
political  ideology.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
Russian  revolutionary  leaders  believed  in  the  Marxian 
economic  interpretation  of  history,  (1)  their  whole 
revolutionary  approach  was  purely  political.  The  Marx¬ 
ian  economic  theory  becaiae  the  integral  part  of  their 
political  ideology.  That  is,  Marxian  economic  theory 
has  been  detached  from  its  economic  method  of  approach 
to  the  solution  of  Russians  economic  problems.  It  was 
by  means  of  the  political  ideology  that  Russians  pro¬ 
ceeded  with  the  reconstruction  of  their  total  social 
life  adopting  political  method  the  only  method  of  app¬ 
roach  to  every  problem,  including  social,  religious, 
scientific,  cultural  and  economic.  There  can  be  no  dem¬ 
ocracy  of  methods;  there  can  be  no  co-operation  of  meth¬ 
ods;  there  can  be  no  competition  of  methods;  when  polit- 

1.  Marx,  Critique  of  Political  Economy,  pp.  II-I3. 
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ical  method  was  the  only  method  in  operation.  The 
dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  in  effect  was  the  mono¬ 
poly  of  political  method  applied  to  all  problems.  There 
was  no  social  approach  to  co-operative  society;  no 
scientific  approach  to  sciences;  no  cultural  approach 
to  culture;  no  religious  approach  to  religion;  no  econ¬ 
omic  approach  to  economy.  If  there  were  an  economic 
theory,  or  social  theory,  or  scientific  theory,  or  re¬ 
ligious  theology,  or  cultural  view  point,  they  were  de¬ 
tached  from  their  own  characteristic  methods  and  all 
were  interpreted  in  terms  or  -political  expedience, 
liverything  received  the  political  stamp  epitomized  under 
the  political  ideology  called  dialectical  materialism. (1) 
Well,  in  the  course  of  time,  we,  together  with  the 
Russians,  began  to  discover  that  no  one  can  use  a  poli¬ 
tical  approach  to  society  as  a  whole,  to  science,  to 
education,  to  religion,  to  culture  and  to  economics,  and 
get  away  with  it.  ^11  of  these  spheres  of  human  endeav¬ 
or  have  their  ovm  methods  of  approach,  and  they  all  de¬ 
mand,  in  co-operation  or  in  competition  with  one  another, 
not  a  dictatorship  of  one  method  over  all  other  methods, 
but  a  democracy  of  methods.  Here  we  have  another  big 
job  for  democracy. 

Of  course  we  recognize  the  necessity  in  Russia  and 

1.  See  Science  at  the  Cross  Roads,  an  exhaustive 
symposium  of  Russian  Scientists,  presented  at 
the  International  Congress  of  The  History  of 
Science  and  Technology,  in  London  in  1931* 
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in  every  other  country,  for  their  political  unification, 
for  we  are  not  as  yet  ready  to  deny  the  reality  and  the 
importance  of  the  political  state.  If  there  should  be 
a  political  unification  of  the  world  under  the  United 
Nations  Charter,  then  that  unification,  we  can  be  sure, 
will  have  more  hope  for  success  if  every  nation  enter¬ 
ing  the  union  were  politically  more  united,  the  same 

time  we  see  the  unwisdom  of  the  dictatorship  of  the  pol¬ 
itical  method  on  the  national  and  international  scenes 
of  life.  If  there  is  to  be  more  unity  amongst  the 
peoples  of  the  world,  irrespective  of  their  color,  race, 
creed,  and  nationality,  that  unity  can  be  accomplished 
only  by  the  democracy  of  all  the  related  methods,  in¬ 
cluding  religion,  culture,  education,  economics,  mutual¬ 
ity,  co-operation  and  competition.  The  three  methods  we 
ought  not  use  in  any  field  of  human  endeavour  are:  un¬ 
bridled  monopoly,  cut-throat  competition  and  downright 
dominati on. 

V/e  are  very  anxious  to  learn  this  lesson.  The  Russ¬ 
ians  found  out  that  they  could  not  cariy  out  their  five- 
year  plans  by  issuing  political  ^ukases^.  Economics  has 
its  own  methods  of  approach,  and  to  their  amazement  the 
Russians  discovered  that  these  methods  are  both  co-opera¬ 
tion  and  competition  or  emulation.  They  found  out  that 
both  are  practical  and  therefore  morally  justifiable* 

Space  does  not  permit  to  prolong  this  discussion  any 
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further.  But  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  the  lesson 
we  are  learning  from  Russian  experiments  and  the  import¬ 
ance  of  both  co-operation  and  competition  in  the  econom¬ 
ic  field,  for  further  confirmation  we  refer  the  reader 
to  Maclver^s  Sociology  (1)  and  Vi/ebbs’  Soviet  Communism.  ( 2) 
These  should  be  read  together  to  make  a  better  synthesis 
between  various  types  of  co-operation  and  competition 
and  of  their  corresponding  incentives  that  motivate  the 
dynamics  of  all  the  economic  methods. 

private  property  and  private  enterprise. 

We  feel  here  that  an  argument  of  sizable  propor¬ 
tions  is  looming  up,  and  we  have  no  intention  of  dodging 
it.  l/Ve  believe  in  a  ^Flexible’  Democratic  Co-operative 
State.  The  word  ’flexible’  shall  indicate  to  us  an  idea 
of  fluidity  and  not  permanency  attached  to  word  ’primacy’ 
where  the  latter  is  being  applied  to  all  the  gadgets, 
techniques  and  methods  of  civilization  (in  the  economic 
as  well  as  in  the  political  fields).  Primacy  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  purely  provisional  category  that  shall 
fit  the  case  as  it  mj^ht  arise.  The  word  "co-operative” 
shall  mean  the  principle  of  co-ordination  and  of  mutual 
understanding  making  itself  effective  among  all  sorts  of 
methods  and  ^  technique  s^  s^ictioned  ^  by  ^democracy.  ( . 

1.  Chapter  XVI,  pp.  298-313. 

2.  Vol.  II,  pp.  729-740. 

3.  John  Macdonald,  The  Expanding  Community,  pp.  47-48. 
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Democracy  of  course  is  the  final  principle  of  reference 
which  ascribes  ’primacy ^  to  man--not  merely  an  economic 
man  but  the  whole  man  with  all  other  human  aspirations 
integrated--and  harmonizes  all  the  methods  as  means  to 
that  end. 

We  believe  in  a  flexible  democratic  state.  V/e  re¬ 
fuse  to  assign  primacy  to  any  one  economic  method  un¬ 
conditionally.  1/Ve  believe  in  democracy  of  economic  meth¬ 
ods.  The  primacy  of  any  method  is  purely  conditional, 
temporary,  purely  provisional,  and  not  in  any  sense  ab¬ 
solute.  We  believe  in  the  primacy  of  the  integrated  man, 
--shall  we  say  democratically  integrated  man, — who  is  the 
end  of  all  things. 

Kallen,  Warbasse,  the  Webbs,  et  al,  say  that  man  is 
a  consumer  and  therefore  his  economic  life  should  be 
organized  on  the  primacy  of  the  consumer.  Our  partial 
reply  to  this  is  that  man  never  acts  as  strictly  an 
economic  man  (  a  creature  of  economic  hunger)  even  in 
the  economic  field. (1)  Man  who  integrates  within  his 
personality  all  the  motives — economic,  political,  reli¬ 
gious,  cultural,  co-operative,  competitive,  private  prop¬ 
erty  and  private  enterprise, — demands  a  vastly  more  in¬ 
clusive  field  of  action  than  economics  alone  could  poss¬ 
ibly  provide. 

1.  John  Macmurray,  Creative  Society,  pp.  II3-I2I. 
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Even  in  the  economic  field  we  deny  man^s  primacy 
as  a  consumer,  in  the  absolute  sense.  It  is  here  that 
the  settlement  of  the  v\diole  argument  is  being  demanded. 
The  real  argument  seems  to  be  this;  Since  it  is  man  the 
consumer  who  creates  the  effective  demand  for  consumer's 
goods  and  services,  it  is  to  him  that  the  absolute 
right  to  primacy  on  the  economic  field  should  be  con¬ 
ceded.  Our  reply  is  that  we  deny  this  premise.  deny 

the  premise  that  man  the  consumer  assumes  the  sole  resp- 
onsioility  for  creatiiig  the  effective  demand  for  con¬ 
sumable  goods  and  services  on  the  economic  field.  V/e 
shall  disregard  at  this  point  the  significance,  however 
important  that  may  be,  of  the  part  played  by  the  high 
pressure  salesmanship  of  the  agencies  of  production,  up¬ 
on  raising  the  effective  demand  of  the  consumer.  We  go 
directly  to  man  the  producer  as  such  (not  merely  as 
being  also  a  consumer  which  he  is)  who  also  is  a  creator 
of  the  effective  demand  for  economic  goods  and  services. 
Let  us  put  this  argument  to  the  test: 

We  like  puffed  v\?heat  better  than  rolled  oats.  V/e 
are  consumers  and  therefore  we  seem  to  be  the  sole  creat¬ 
ors  of  effective  demand  for  puffed  wheat.  Our  right  to 
the  primacy  as  consuiaers  appears  to  be  conceded.  But 
thirty  years  ago  oui*  effective  demand  as  consumers  for 
puffed  wheat  was  veiy  ineffective  for  the  simple  reason 
that  it  has  not  yet  been  produced,  or  invented,  or 
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created.  1/Ve  dad  to  be  satisfied  with  the  rolled  oats. 
But  even  in  the  latter  case  it  was  the  producer  or  the 
inventor,  or  the  creator  who  created  the  initial  effect¬ 
ive  demand  for  the  rolled  oats  and  later  for  the  puffed 
wheat,  by  simply  making  them.  This  also  applies  to  the 
creators  of  the  effective  demand  for  eight-cylinder  car, 
Shakespeare ^ s  Tragedies,  Raphael's  Madonna,  radio,  pre¬ 
fabricated  house,  nylons,  penicillin  and  atomic  energy. 
What  or  who  made  the  consumer  in  our  i/xestern  world  so 
effective  in  his  demand  for  all  these  economic  goods 
and  services  and  what  made  the  primitive  or  even  the 
modem  Hindu  and  Chinese  consumer  so  ineffective.  If 
one  should  say  that  the  Western  consumer  had  it  in  his 
mind  to  produce  these  goods  and  services  for  which  lat¬ 
er  he  created  his  effective  deraand  then  we  might  even 
assign  him  the  primacy  as  a  producer.  But  all  this 
argument  will  be  equivalent  to  the  argument  of  which  is 
the  first,  the  hen  or  the  egg.  We  refuse  to  dichotomize 
man  for  being  an  ambivalent  creature  he  is  at  once  a 
consumer  and  a  producer,  by  nature. 

In  justice  to  the  Webbs  we  must  say  that  although 
they  appear  to  assign  primacy  to  the  consumer  over  the 
producer  tneir  fine  intuition  makes  them  to  say  the 
things  v^hich  practically  recognize^  the  democracy  of  all 
man»s  motives  and  aspirations.  ‘^Equity,"  they  say  in 
the  ’Consumers »  Go-operative  Movement’,  ’’demands  that 
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eve  ry  healthy  adult  without  exception  should  put  into 
the  coxninon  stock  ol'  commodities  and  services  at  least 
the  equivalent  or  what  he  consumes,  in  order  that  the 
world  may  not  be  the  poorer  ror  his  presence.”  Then  as 
if  to  ranind  themselves  that  after  all  man  is  not  merely 
an  economic  creature,  they  break  into  the  most  intimate 
nature  of  man  with  all  the  beauty  and  power  of  the  iing- 
lish  language  that  is  in  them,  that  makes  they  say: 
“Personal  beauty  and  personal  charm;  the  Joy  of  intell¬ 
ectual  comradeship;  tiie  consolation  of  self-sacrificing 
friendship;  the  play  of  vmt  and  humour;  the  highest 
reaches  of  art,  science,  and  religion  cannot  be  organ¬ 
ized,  controlled,  or  produced,  either  by  democracies  of 
producers  of  by  democracies  of  consumers.  They  are  the 
priceless  gifts  of  individual  genius,  above  and  beyond 
any  social  organization.  They  are  the  part  of  perpet¬ 
ual  act  of  creation,  not  rendering  service  which  can  be 
paid  for  livelihood,  but  adding  new  values  of  human! ty^s 
life.”(l) 

Later  in  this  same  section  covered  by  the  reference 
above,  yVebbs  indicate  the  end  to  vmich  the  whole  social 
organization  is  the  means:  “The  final  end  to  be  served 
by  social  organization  can  be  nothing  but  the  largest 
possible  amount  of  the  highest  possible  developriient  of 
individual  personality.”  Having  said  these  fine  things 


1.  See  pp.  478-487. 
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about  the  individual  ( Hhe  priceless  gilts  or  indivi¬ 
dual  genius^  and  ^ the  highest  possible  development  of 
individual  personality^)  ^Vebbs  turns  around  and  face 
him  with  these  words: 

”l(i/ho  is  to  decide  what  tnese  commodities 
and  services  are  to  be?  It  seems  to  us 
clear  that,  in  passing  from  the  indivi¬ 
dual  (and  extretiiely  scanty)  production  of 
the  isolated  savage,  who  worked  only  for 
his  own  consumption,  to  the  associated 
(and  greatly  increased)  production  of  so¬ 
cial  life,  which  is  necessarily  almost 
entirely  for  other  people ^s  consumption, 
the  individual  parts  with  his  un trammeled 

freedom  to  decide  v>/hat  he  will  produce, 

Tne  price  that  he  is  called  upon  to  pay 

for  the  privilege  of  living  in  society — 
the  work  vdiich,  merely  in  order  not  to 
increase  the  burden  of  his  fellow-men,  he 
has  to  do  for  the  community  in  the  prod¬ 
uction  of  commodities  and  services- -must 
be  determined,  not  by  what  the  producer 
chooses,  but  by  what  the  consumers  desire. 

It  is  accordingly  for  the  community  of 
consumers  and  citizens  not  for  any  p2?od- 
ucer,  or  association  of  producers,  to 
decide  (though  not  to  the  exclusion  of 
conference  and  discussion  with  the  prod¬ 
ucers)  what  shall  be  produced,  and  where 
and  when;  in  v^hat  kinds,  what  quantities, 
what  qualities,  and  also  seeing  that  pro¬ 
cess  determines  cost,  by  what  process  and 
at  what  price.” 

There  are  two  logical  objections  to  this  philosophy 
(1)  In  the  first  place  we  have  no  knowledge  in  the  whole 
wide  world  where  this  hypothetical  consumer  does  this 
sort  of  imaginary  dictation  of  terms  to  the  producer, 
except  perhaps  in  the  hypothetical,  non-existent,  and 
non-political  state  of  Kallen  and  \/arbasse.  Certainly 
it  is  not  done  in  the  Capitalist,  the  Socialist  and  the 
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Coiijinunist  States;  (2)  In  the  second  place,  should  it 
be  possible,  which  we  do  not  believe,  to  bring  this 
philosophy  to  its  logical  conclusion,  it  would  complete¬ 
ly  abolish  individualism,  private  property,  and  private 
enterprise.  We  cannot  say  that  this  has  not  been  tried 
in  the  past  or  not  being  tried  at  the  present.  But  we 
can  definitely  say  that  the  attempt  has  never  completely 
succeeded,  not  even  in  the  Socialist  and  Communist 
states.  One  can  put  coersive  measures  upon  individual¬ 
ism,  private  property  and  private  enterprise  but  they 
will  reassert  themselves  in  one  way  or  another.  In 
proof  of  our  contention  we  shall  give  testimony  by  var¬ 
ious  theorists  of  the  four  systems:  Capitalism,  Con¬ 
sumers*  Co-operative  Commonwealth,  Socialism,  and  Comm¬ 
unism: 

(1)  Capitalism  asserts  individualism,  private  prop¬ 
erty  and  private  enterprise  in  the  economic  field,  only 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  vice  out  of  virtue .  If 
capitalism  makes  vice  out  of  virtue  the  solution  is  not 
to  be  sought  in  the  abolition  of  the  virtue  but  rather 
the  realistic  facing  of  capitalism  with  measures  such 

as  are  suggested  by  John  Macdonald. (1) 

(2)  The  architects  of  the  Consumers*  Co-operative 
Commonwealth  made  room  for  individualism,  private  prop- 


1.  Chapters  3  &  4,  The  lixpanding  Community,  pp.  21-48. 
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erty  and  private  enterprise; 

"I  am  not  advocating  a  system  ol  private 
ownership  in  all  ^heres  or  social  ec¬ 
onomics.  I  do  not  recognize  the  right 
of  private  ownership  in  the  fields  of 
production,  marketing,  transportation, 
monetary  circulation,  mutual  aid,  and 
utility  co-operatives.  But  I  do  believe 
that  it  is  quite  legitimate  to  recognize 
private  ovmership  of  money  and  personal 
requirements.  In  regard  to  residence  we 
may  not  recogiize  the  right  to  absolute 
ownership,  yet  we  must  recognize  the 
right  to  privacy,  undistrubed  study,  and 
experimentation . Although  private  en¬ 

terprises  would  have  to  be  prohibited  in 
a  socialist  state  (which  this  author 
questions),  they  may  be  permitted  in  a 
co-operative  state.  I  believe  that  it 
is  necessary  to  allow  individual  enter¬ 
prises  to  exist  in  order  to  encourage 
social  progress  through  individual  in¬ 
vention  and  discovery.  When  individual 
enterprises  accumulate  too  much  wealth, 
hovv^ever,  the  industrial  congress  should 
legislate  to  co-operatize  them  lest  they 
Jeopardize  society. ..." (1) 

Private  property  is  an  institution  which 
has  an  intrinsic  psychological  base  and 
a  legal  form.  The  psychological  base 
determines  the  peculiarities  of  property 
as  a  fact  in  nature... For  this  reason, 
the  v±Lole  movement  against  private  prop¬ 
erty,  humanitarian  and  generous  as  it  is, 
rests  upon  an  error  and  threatens  dis¬ 
aster,  e  tc .  . .”  ( 2) 

On  the  other  hand,  co-operation  at  the 
most  would  only  slowly  and  partially 
supplant  but  not  necessarily  displace 
private  business.  The  actual  existence 
of  profit  business  by  the  side  of  co¬ 
operation  is  highly  desirable  as  a  chall¬ 
enge  to  keep  the  co-operative  movement  up 
to  its  best.”(3) 


1.  Toyohiko  Kagawa,  Brotherhood  Economics,  pp.  I34-I78. 

2.  Kallen,  The  Decline  and  Rise  of  the  Consumer, pp. 99-IO3 

3.  Warbasse,  Go-operative  Democracy,  p.  IO9. 
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(3)  That  SocialisiL  would  prohibit  private  enter¬ 
prise,  according  to  Kagawa,  is  not  substantiated  in 
theory  or  in  actual  fact,  i’or  instance,  Province  of 
Saskatchewan  in  Canada,  iingland  and  b)weden  are  consider¬ 
ed  to  be  socialistic.  V/e  know  that  neither  individual¬ 
ism  nor  private  property,  nor  private  enterprise  is 
taught  against  or  suppressed.  They  may  receive  differ¬ 
ent  interpretation  but  vdiich  system  is  free  from  inter¬ 
pretations? 

^Private  enterprises  which  still  remain 
are  to  be  subject  to  such  controls  as 
are  necessary  to  maintain  their  labour 
standards  and  to  keep  their  demands  on 
the  country’s  resources,  their  realized 
surpluses,  etc. ,  consistent  with  the  aims 
of  democratic  economy. . .The  means  of  re¬ 
conciling  these  dir Terences  and  of  bring¬ 
ing  individual  enterprises  into  line  with 
the  national  plan  would  be  provided  by 
the  commission  system  discussed  belov/.... 

In  the  case  of  private  enterprises,  the 
supervisory  function  of  the  commissions 
in  seeing  that  the  necessaiy  regulations 
were  carried  out  and  the  provisions  of 
the  Plan  not  ini' ringed,  would  loom  the 
largest.  In  both  private  and  socialized 
industries,  hov/ever,  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  functions  would  be  that  of  pro¬ 
viding  a  link  between  the  National  Plan¬ 
ning  Commission  and  actual  operations  in 
particular  field s.**(l) 

Swedish  and  Danish  co-operatives  are  certainly  not 
collectivized  but  each  individual  is  carrying  his  own 
private  producer  enterprise  with  a  share  in  co-operative 
distributing,  purchasing,  and  processing  i^^achine .  Sweden 


1.  The  Research  Committee,  Social  Planning  for  Canada, 
pp.  2^0 .. .246.  .  .249. 
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is  called  a  middle  way  because  she  has  succeeded  in 
choosing  the  middle  course  between  the  extremes  or  Cap¬ 
italism  and  the  extremes  of  Coiamunism  by  co-ordinating 
the  business  activities  of  the  co-operatives  and  the 
private  enterprises, 

‘•Private  industrial  and  handcraft  groups 
may  become  members  or  the  organization 
by  contributing  capital  of  not  less  than 
one  hundred  kroner... The  General  Export 
Association  has  given  the  idea  favorable 
recomraend ation  in  a  report  that  calls 
attention  to  the  success  of  an  earlier 
export  scheme  which  K.P.  collaborated 
with  private  business  to  exchange  produce 
with  Persia  .  .r  .Co-operative  leaders  have 
shown  an  increasing  tendency  to  collabor¬ 
ate  with  private  business  when  they  feel 
that  such  collaboration  is  in  the  int¬ 
erest  of  tlie  consuming  public. “(1) 

As  with  regard  to.  the  British  Socialist  position 
toward  private  enterprise  we  shall  let  one  of  their 
socialist  leaders,  who  by  the  v^ay  holds  a  very  important 
post  in  the  British  Cabinet,  to  speak  authoritatively  on 
the  matter:  “This  obviously  raises  the  question  of 
whether^  or  not  a  labor  or  progressive  government  should 
attempt  any  measures  to  stimulate  private  enterprise  as 
part  of  its  struggle  against  unemployment  and  stagna¬ 
tion.  .  .No  such  government  must  dream  of  attempting  to 
stimulate  private  enterprise  at  the  expense  of  the  non¬ 
capitalist  population.  If  the  proposed  method  of  stim¬ 
ulation  involves  •sacrifice •  or  •cuts^  on  the  part  of 


1.  Marquis  V/.  Childs,  Sv/eden  the  Middle  way,  pp.  46-47. 
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the  mass  or  the  population,  then  they  cannot  be  con¬ 
sidered.  This  at  once  rules  out  the  habitual  capitalist 
method  of  stimulation- -namely,  a  cut  in  wages  and  social 
services. . .It  should  be  equally  clear,  however,  that  if 
any  way  of  stimulating  private  enterprise  which  involves 
no  sacrifice  from  the  working  population  can  be  found, 
then  a  labor  or  progressive  governiaent  should  not  hesi¬ 
tate  ror  a  moment  to  use  it... On  its  success  or  failure 
in  the  struggle  against  unemployment  and  stagnation,  the 
fate  of  a  labour  or  progressive  government  will  depend 
more  than  on  any  other  single  factor.  Hence  there  must 
be  no  hesitation  to  use  any  method  of  stimulating  priv¬ 
ate  enterprise  which  involves  no  sacrifice  to  the  work¬ 
ers.  For  the  resulting  increase  in  employment  will 
bring  verj'-  great  benefits,  both  directly  and  indirectly, 
to  the  workers,  which  it  would  be  criminal  to  neglect.  ”(1) 

We  speak  rather  at  length  about  private  enterprize 
because  it  implies  individualism,  private  property,  free 
market  and  competition,  all  of  which  some  advocate  should 
go  by  the  board  along  with  capitalism. 

(4)  As  with  regard  to  Gummunism^s  attitude  to  pri¬ 
vate  property  and  private  enterprise,  it  takes  Russia 
to  provide  a  bit  of  fun.  Here  it  is:  “Stalin  had  at 
least  some  ground  for  his  prophecy  to  the  First  All-Union 

1.  John  Strachey,  A  Program  For  Progress,  pp.  38-^9. 
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Congress  or  Collective  Farm  Undarniks  in  I'ebruary  1933 
that  »In  another  year  or  two  you  will  not  find  a  single 
peasant  who  does  not  possess  his  ovm  cow.^  "However,  it 
would  be  quite  incorrect  to  assume  that  there  are  no 
private  property,  private  enterprise,  free  market  and 
competition  in  Soviet  Kussia.  Soviet  citizen  is  per¬ 
mitted  a  limited  amount  of  private  enterprise  in  add¬ 
ition  to  his  part  in  the  collective  or  socialized  enter¬ 
prise  in  which  he  plays  his  major  part. 

"Whatever  is  gained  from  the  garden  ground, 
the  beehive,  the  poultry  run,  the  piggery 
and  the  dairy  by  the  spare-time  labours 
of  the  members  and  his  family  is  wholly  at 
his  own  disposal.  He  may  consume  it  or  any 
part  of  it  in  supplement  of  his  monthly  ad¬ 
vances  and  his  annual  share  of  the  kolkhos 
surplus.  Or  he  may  sell  the  whole  or  any 
part  of  it  to  any  other  consumer,  in  the 
neighboring  free  market  or  otherwise.  He 
may  even  enter  into  an  individual  contract 
to  supply  the  consumers^  co-operative  so¬ 
ciety,  or  a  factory  kitchen  or  any  other 
institution,  with  eggs  or  honey,  poultry 
or  pigmeat.  'What  he  is  not  allowed  to  do 
is  to  sell  to  anyone  who  means  to  sell  a- 
gain — that  is  to  say,  in  soviet  parlance, 
to  any  speculator.  "  (1) 

"The  Model  Constitution  recommended  on 
February  I7 ,  1933,  states  that  ’each  house¬ 
hold  in  collective  farms  in  tilling  dist¬ 
ricts  which  have  a  well-developed  livestock 
industry  may  have  at  its  personal  disposal 
two  or  three  cows,  apart  from  calves,  from 
two  to  three  pigs  with  their  offspring,  a 
total  of  20  to  23  sneep  and  goats,  and  an 
unlimited  number  or  poultry,  rabbits  and  up 
to  20  beehives ."( 2) 

1.  Webbs,  Vol.  II,  Soviet  Communism,  pp.  721-728, 

2.  op,  cit.  Vol.  I,  p.  276. 
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In  each  and  ever;^^  one  of  these  four  economic 
systems  there  are  degrees  of  individualism,  of  private 
property,  of  private  enterprise,  competition,  free  mark¬ 
et,  as  well  as  of  public  ownership,  of  government  cont¬ 
rol,  of  producers^  co-operatives  and  consumers’  co-oper¬ 
atives  and  lastly  of  elements  or  social  security.  All 
have  been  found  practically  and  morally  justifiable  , 
though  all  received  varied  emphasis  by  these  different 
forms  of  economic  ideology. 

Vifhat  shall  be  our  conclusion?  1/Vhat  shall  guide 
our  choice  of  economic  methods?  We  shall  not  reject 
any  of  the  economic  methods  dealt  vdth  in  this  whole 
section,  provided  they  are  morally,  that  is,  democrati¬ 
cally  justif iable--Provided  they  conform  to  democratic 
ends.  ’’From  a  democratic  point  of  view,  there  can  be 
only  one  answer:  the  ends  are  right  if  they  are  felt 
by  the  community  as  a  v;hole  to  be  desirable.  V/e  say 
’from  a  democratic  point  of  view’  because  we  cannot 
allow  that  an  end  should  be  imposed  on  the  community  for 
the  reason  that  some  far-sighted  individual,  for  example, 
sees  it  to  be  desirable.  That  way  lies  dictator  ship  .'*(  1) 

Yet  we  shall  not  hesitate  ’from  a  democratic  point 
of  view’  to  reject  some  of  the  characteristically  rigid 
forms  of  economic  and  political  method  prevalent  within 
the  Capitalist,  Co-operativist ,  Socialist  and  Communist 
1.  John  Macdonald,  Expanding  Community,  p.  48. 
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Systems. 

Vi/e  shall  not  discard  ever^^ thing  under  capitalism 
for  even  capitalism  is  not  without  virtues,  i/^e  shall 
however  discard  its  primacy  given  to  plutocratism  as 
basis  ror  private  enterprise,  individualism  used  as  an 
excuse  for  selfishness,  and  compe  tition  used  as  license 
for  cut-throat  competition  leading  to  economic  monopoly. 

We  shall  not  discard  co-operativism,  as  a  democra¬ 
tic  principle.  But  we  reject  the  claim  to  priraacy  of 
consumers^  ideology,  the  extreme  form  of  which  would 
abolish  the  political  state  and  would  leave  the  producer 
at  the  mercy  of  the  consumer. 

l/Ve  shall  not  discard  certain  measures  or  socialism 
such  as  public  avnership  and  control  of  certain  public 
enterprises  and  utilities  (post-office,  telephones, 
rail-water-air-ways ,  Mines,  public  utilities,  public 
services,  etc.)  But  we  reject  the  extreme  claim  to 
primacy  of  the  producer  to  own  the  means  of  production 
and  distribution  alone  or  jointly  with  the  government  to 
the  exclusion  of  private  property,  private  enterprise 
and  the  suppression  of  the  individual  initiative. 

The  things  that  we  can  democratically  accept  in 
Socialism  v/e  also  can  accept  in  Gomraunism,  for  the  goals 
of  these  two  systems  are  not  so  dil'ferent  as  some  would 
suppose.  Their  difference  is  in  the  methods  of  approach 
to  these  goals.  Hevolutionary  method  may  be  justifiable 
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in  a  country  like  kussia,  where  to  begin  with,  demo¬ 
cratic  methods  were  non-existent.  J3ut  democratic  meth¬ 
ods  presuppose  gradual  and  evolutionary  methods,  which 
is  the  peculiar  characteristic  or  the  British  x^abian 
Socialism.  The  saide  objections  to  Bocialism  vdll  also 
apply  to  communism  and  in  addition  to  these  we  also  de¬ 
finitely  reject  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  or 
of  any  one  other  class  in  the  economic  or  political 
fields  of  activity.  Dictatorship  of  any  sort  is  undem¬ 
ocratic. 

By  eliminating  what  in  these  four  systems .democra- 
tically  undesirable  and  by  combining  what  in  them  demo¬ 
cratically  desirable  v^re  shall  be  able  to  envisage  an 
entirely  different  concept  of  political  and  economic  co¬ 
operation  in  modern  society.  It  can  be  designated  as  a 
flexible  co-operative  democracy  or  a  flexible  democratic 
co-operation,  provided  v^e  think  of  it  not  as  an  ideology 
but  as  a  living  pi*ocess--a  political  and  economic  means 
to  serve  man^s  cultural  ends. 

Should  we  give  this  concept  a  world  vision,  then 
we  can  see  the  need  for  an  international  laymen ^s  insti¬ 
tution  where  all  the  different  political  and  economic 
methods  can  be  impartially  and  intelligently  compared 
and  reconceived  and  thus  made  available  for  application 
by  any  people ^s  democracy  consistent  with  their  own 
conditions,  their  own  abilities,  their  own  techniques 
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and  their  own  cultural  ends.  »Ve  cannot  depend  on  the 
United  Nations  Organization  alone,  for  its  merabership 
is  dominated  by  national  or  sectional  interests.  We 
need  an  institution  that  would  represent  the  world 
opinion  and  the  world  policy  for  an  economic  and  politi 
cal,  democratic  co-operation.  This  world  institution 
of  course  will  co-operate  with  the  various  welfare  and 
research  secretariats  established  by  the  UNO  organiza¬ 
tion  and  those  that  may  be  created  by  welfare  and  re¬ 
search  societies  of  various  individual  countries.  The 
function  of  the  laymen’s  world  institution  would  be 
more  to  collect  facts,  to  educate,  to  inform  and  to  in¬ 
terpret  from  the  standpoint  or  world  outlook,  world  sec 
urity  and  vvorld  peace. 

OCCUPATTONi^xL  ASSOCIii.TIONS 
Vifhen  we  attempt  the  consideration  of  various  occu 
pational  associations,  we  at  once  realize  the  impossi¬ 
bility  of  exhaustive  classification  in  this  paper,  of 
the  vi/hole  vast  field  of  political  and  economic  activity 
However  for  our  purpose  v;e  shall  be  satisfied  with  a 
brief  account  of  these  associations. 

By  way  of  generalization  we  can  think  of  occupat¬ 
ional  associations  as  the  outgrowth  or  diversification 
of  the  functions  of  the  primitive  family.  There  is  no 


doubt  that  in  their  ideal  forms  these  associations  have 
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been  spurred  into  existence  by  the  dynamic  purpose  of 
the  family,  namely,  the  propagation,  the  preservation 
and  the  prosperity  of  the  human  race.  The  tensions 
within  each  of  these  associations  and  between  them  are 
being  variously  motivated  by  economic  profit  motive,  by 
political  ideology  or  by  humanitarian  and  altruistic 
considerations.  Since  most  of  these  occupational  assoc¬ 
iations  are  kept  together  either  by  common  economic  in¬ 
terest  of  its  members  or  by  common  political  ideology  or 
by  both,  they  may  belong  to  that  part  of  social  science 
often  designated  as  political  economy. 

The  classification  of  these  associations  can  best 
be  made  in  accordance  with  their  internal  interests 
which  gives  a  psychological  aspect  to  their  cohesion. 

We  see  three  main  classes: 

(1)  Associations  dominated  by  economic  interests. 
There  may  be  other  interests  present  of  course,  such  as 
political  or  altruistic,  etc.  ,  but  these  are  of  second¬ 
ary  importance.  The  economic  associations  can  further 
be  subdivided  as: 

(i)  Economic  associations  whose  profit  motive  is 
somewhat  democratized  by  the  principle  of  their  cohesion 
such  as  ’’one  man  one  vote”  or  ’’open  membership”  or 
’’patronage  dividends  or  profits  in  proportion  to  purchase” 
etc.  To  these  belong  various  co-operative  movements  such 
as  non-political  consumers’  and  producers’  co-operatives, 
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trade  unions,  and  various  labour  moveraents. 

(ii)  iiiConomic  associations  whose  prorit  motives 
are  plutocratized.  That  is,  the  voice  in  management 
and  the  sharing  of  profits  and  the  direction  of  policies 
are  not  based  on  *'one  man  one  vote*’  but  rather  on  share 
capital,  or  on  **one  share  one  vote'*  idea.  The  man  who 
has  the  most  shares  has  more  power  in  the  control  of 
capital  and  greater  share  or  profits.  This  is  a  cap¬ 
italistic  method.  Common  examples  of  these  are:  the 
trusts,  corporations,  stock  companies,  cartels  and  mono¬ 
polies.  These  are  essentially  competitive. 

(2)  Associations  dominated  by  political  interests. 
V/hile  other  interests,  such  as  economic,  altruistic, 
etc.,  are  also  present,  they  play  only  a  subordinate 
part.  These  in  turn  can  be  subdivided: 

(i)  Politically  associated  trusts  whose  business 
is  either  to  put  their  own  candidate  in  the  elections 
for  government  or  to  lobby  the  existing  government 
through  appointed  representative  or  other  indirect  meth¬ 
ods. 

(ii)  Politically  motivated  trade  unions,  labor 
associations,  consumers*  and  producers*  co-operatives, 
etc.,  whose  main  function  is  to  promote  their  interests 
by  political  means  similar  to  those  cited  in  (i)  pre¬ 
ceding. 

(3)  Associations  dominated  by  the  ideal  of  service. 
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Economic  and  political  motives  may  also  be  present  in 
the  members,  but  they  do  not  directly  enter  or  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  stmcture  and  the  function  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation.  The  best  example  of  these  are  the  medical, 
tne  educational,  the  law  and  the  clerical  associations, 
and  various  other  social  and  public  service  associations. 

We  can  also  classify  these  three  groups  or  asso¬ 
ciations  according  to  the  methods  they  use:  the  econ¬ 
omic  method,  the  political  method  and  the  professional 
method.  Maciver  gives  us  a  rather  nice  distinction 
between  the  first  two  methods: 

(1)  *’The  economic  method  is  devoted  to 
the  exclusive  or  private  control  or  poss¬ 
ession  of  v\realth.  In  the  economic  asso¬ 
ciation  men  seek  wealth  in  conjunction, 
but  ultimately  in  order  to  gain  individ¬ 
ual  control  of  possession.  In  the  process 
of  acquiring  wealth,  first  the  association 
and  then  its  individual  members  alienate 
or  appropriate  means  for  exclusive  use. 

The  political  method,  on  the  other  hand, 
socializes  or  communizes  wealth.  Having 
done  so,  the  state  may,  of  course,  return 
this  v^ealth  to  the  economic  system  by  a 
process  of  redistribution,  but  in  so  far 
as  the  state  retains  it,  it  assumes  a 
public  character.  V/hen,  for  example,  the 
state  establishes  a  national  park,  or  the 
municipality  of  hospital  or  school,  it 
withdraws  these  possessions  from  the  pro¬ 
cesses  of  the  economic  system.  They  be¬ 
come  subject  to  a  new  and  very  different 
kind  of  regulation.  Socialized  or  comm- 
unized  goods  are  removed  from  tne  sphere 
of  exchange  and  of  the  regulating  economic 
forces  of  supply  and  demand.  In  so  far  as 
they  are  communized  they  arouse  no  longer 
the  competitive  economic  interest,  any 
more  than  do  the  winds  and  the  clouds. ”(1) 


1.  Maciver,  Society,  p.  300. 
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(2)  "The  economic  method  diifers  from  the 
political  in  that  its  principle  is  ulti¬ 
mately  distributive.  Political  action, 
no  matter  what  private  in'cerests  may  un¬ 
derlie  it,  is  at  least  ostensibly  in  the 
name  of,  and  for  the  sake  of,  the  common 
welfare.  It  is  therefore,  as  I  have 
pointed  out  elsewhere,  unicentered  with¬ 
in  the  area  of  a  whole  community,  where¬ 
as  economic  action  is  multicentered.  No 
matter  how  far  the  integration  of  economic 
associations  advances  tlirough  amalgama¬ 
tions,  trusts,  cartels,  and  other  unions, 
the  economic  system  by  its  very  nature, 
remains  an  arena  of  competing  forces.  But 
the  political  method  is  anticompetitive 
and  assumes  a  complete  unification  of  in¬ 
terest.  It  may  be  mistaken  or  perverted, 
and  even  when  it  does  seek  the  common  ‘ 
well-being  it  may  be  opposed  or  thwarted 
by  discentient  economic  forces,  but  at 
least  it  preserves  the  form  of  unity,  the 
conception  of  the  whole,  and  thus  its  in¬ 
tervention  is,  and  alw'ays  has  been,  nec¬ 
essary^'-  to  preserve  that  unity  against  the 
disruptive  and  partial  interests  of  the 
economic  arena." (1) 

(3)  Professional  associations  follov^r  their  own 
methods  determined  by  the  nature  of  service  they  render 
to  community  as  a  whole.  Professions  as  such  are  non¬ 
economic  and  non-political  in  character.  Political  and 
economic  changes  may  effect  favorably  or  adversely  in¬ 
dividual  members  of  professions,  but  they  will  not  a- 
ffect  the  methods  of  the  association  as  a  whole.  In 
medicine,  for  example,  political  and  economic  changes 
will  not  affect  the  scientific  approach  to  surgery, 
anatomy,  etc.,  and  the  curative  and  preventive  processes 


1.  Maciver,  Society,  pp.  3OO-3OI 
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and  methods  applied  to  diseases.  Irrespective  of  many 
other  social  changes  doctors  must  attain  certain  degree 
of  knowledge  and  experience  before  they  fully  qualify 
themselves  for  their  service.  All  qualified  doctors 
must  recognize  the  functional  aspect  of  their  profess¬ 
ion.  They  must  assume  an  obligation  and  an  oath  of 
service.  They  must  submit  to  an  ethical  code  which  en¬ 
dures  through  ages  of  political  and  economic  change. 
Medicine  points  with  pride  to  the  oath  of  Hippocrates 
(460-377  B.C.) 

This  also  applies  to  teaching  profession.  Some 
of  the  ideas  and  ideals  of  teaching  persisted  through 
centuries,  for  example,  those  of  Socrates  (46^-399  B.C.), 
who  according  to  Plato  assigned  the  teacher  the  function 
of  a  professional  midwife,  assisting  the  pupil  in  the 
delivery  of  new  ideas  innate  in  his  nature.  Aiother 
phase  of  teaching  pertains  the  ethics  of  scientific 
research.  The  scientific  search  for  facts  and  for  truth 
is  bound  up  so  thoroughly  with  logical  method  that  any¬ 
thing  but  the  highest  form  of  honesty  is  intolerable. 

In  a  certain  degree  this  also  applies  to  social  and 
civil  services.  Irrespective  of  other  changes,  the 
latter’s  methods  of  service,  of  accounting,  or  recording 
and  compiling  of  statistics  do  not  change,  and  if  they 
do  change  they  do  so  in  compliance  with  the  improved 
sciences  and  improved  ethics  of  their  own  professions. 
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Co-operation  airiongst  proressions  or  all  lands 
and  races  is  one  or  the  most  potent  forces  that  can  be 
used  to  unite  the  ^^vorld  for  wider  distrioution  or  vital 
services.  Most  professions  are  rounded  on  proper  know¬ 
ledge  or  facts,  on  etnics  and  on  sciences  that  cross 
all  boundaries  oi  race,  color,  creed  and  nationality. 

A  man  who  has  been  pror essionally  trained  for  service 
seldom  joins  in  the  political  or  economic  warfare  be¬ 
tween  consumers  and  producers,  between  capital  and  labor, 
between  the  right  of  centre  and  the  left  or  centre,  un¬ 
less  and  until  his  professional  freedom  has  been  infring¬ 
ed  upon  by  one  set  of  ideas  or  another  or  the  contending 
parties.  By  the  very  nature  of  his  service,  which  is 
largely  established  on  superior  knowledge  of  facts,  eff¬ 
iciency  of  execution,  and  moral  and  scientific  qualifi¬ 
cation,  his  appeal  is  to  human  intelligence  to  settle 
all  differences,  including  economic  and  political  diff¬ 
erences,  in  the  light  of  all  those  principles  and  meth¬ 
ods  that  would  render  greater  service  to  mankind  as  a 
whole.  It  shall  be  readily  admitted  that  there  are 
cases  where  individual  members  of  professions  have  be- 
traj’ed  the  principles  ar*  their  association,  but  such 
cases  have  been  dealt  vdth  by  the  professions  themselves 
so  effectively  tnat  they  have  most  stabilizing  effect 
upon  the  ethics  or  other  occupational  associations  'and 
upon  society  as  a  whole. 
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Perhaps  in  no  other  associations  outside  the  pro¬ 
fessional  associations  could  there  be  the  happy  blend¬ 
ing  of  two  complementary  social  processes — co-operation 
and  competition — that  accompany  the  means  and  the  meth¬ 
ods  of  the  professional  man.  The  professional  man  is 
called  upon  to  co-operate  with  his  fellows  in  the  comm¬ 
on  aims  and  purposes  of  his  association.  Its  very  pro¬ 
gress  depends  on  co-operative  research,  common  methods 
and  well  established  and  tested  techniques.  At  the 
same  time  the  professional  man  is  given  the  fullest 
scope  for  individual  study,  research  and  initiative  in 
competition  with  his  fellows  in  the  profession  for  the 
highest  personal  achievement  and  personal  recognition 
of  which  he  may  be  capable.  His  competition  is  that 
sort  Of  emulation  which  while  it  enables  him  to  achieve 
the  highest  personal  victory,  it  does  not  rob  the  others 
of  the  fruits  of  that  victory.  The  achievement  of  one 
becomes  the  achievement  or  all  for  the  common  welfare  of 
all.(l) 

In  view  of  all  that  has  been  stated  in  reference  to 
the  subject  of  Co-operative  civilization  our  thesis 

1.  To  supplement  the  discussion  of  this  section  see: 

Webb,  The  History  of  Trade  Unionism  In  Great  Britain, 
the  whole  volume  is  indispensible ; 

Solomon  Blum,  Labor  Economics,  Chapters  XIII-XVTI; 

Webb,  Beatrice  and  Sidney,  Soviet  Communism, 

Vol.  I,  Chapters  3  &  4; 

A.J.  Kress,  Introduction  to  the  Co-operative  Move¬ 
ment,  Chapter  V,  entitled  Co-operation  and  Medicine; 

Maciver,  Society,  Chapters  XV  &  XVI. 
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appears  to  be  clear  and  can  be  stated  as  follows; 

If  a  flexible  co-operative  democracy  is  desirable — 
and  we  have  no  other  way  but  to  put  it  up  to  democracy — 
then  it  is  highly  improbable  that  it  can  be  maintained 
by  making  its  base  to  rest  on  the  absolute  priiimcy  of 
any  one  gadget  or  civilization,  whatever  its  name:  The 
Consumers’  Co-operative  Commonwealth,  the  producers’ 
political  commonwealth,  laissez  faire,  private  enter¬ 
prise,  regulated  private  economy,  single  tax,  social 
security,  unabridged  systems  of  Capitalism,  of  Socialism 
and  of  Communism.  Any  one  or  the  above  methods  wnen 
carried  to  extreme  will  place  rigid  control  in  the  hands 
of  certain  political  or  economic  factions.  A  more  flex¬ 
ible  political  and  economic  democracy  will  demand  div¬ 
ision  of  labor  and  of  political  powers,  diversification 
of  professions  and  of  economic  methods,  under  all  of 
which  some  enterprises  will  operate  co-operatively,  some 
competitively,  some  both  co-operatively  and  competitively 
some  will  be  government  owned  and  some  municipalized, 
all  supplementing  one  another  and  being  supplemented  by 
a  system  of  social  security  and  again  all  being  co-ord¬ 
inated  by  sOiiB  central  advisory  board  with  various  sub¬ 
sidiary  committees  democratically  evolved  and  democrat¬ 
ically  constituted  by  democratic  jjeople  v/ho  believe  in 
and  practice,  democratic  processes  as  means  to  human  ends 

To  all  this  we  also  shall  add  an  explanation.  The 
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word  ^co-operation^  siiall  not  be  regarded  in  its  narrow 
sense  of  ’working  together’  but  that  rather  its  funct¬ 
ion  shall  be  \/idened  to  include  the  broader  meaning, 
demanded  by  tne  exigencies  of  modem  civilization,  to  be 
regarded  as  a  principle  oi  mutuality,  which  principle 
enables  man  to  think  about  himself  as  living  together 
with  others,  which  principle  also  co-ordinates  various 
kindred  processes  including  co-operation  and  competi¬ 
tion,  as  all  being  the  means  to  human  ends. 

In  addition  to  all  this  a  test  should  be  applied  to 
all  democracies:  that  no  two  democracies  shall  be  ex¬ 
actly  alike,  yet  all  democracies  shall  subserve  the 
welfare  of  man,  as  the  only  end  to  v^^hich  all  else  is 
means,  and  in  that  end  all  shall  find  ground  enough  for 
independent  interdependence  and  co-oidinated  co-opera¬ 
tion. 


CO-CPiiRATIVE  CULTURE 

In  the  preceding  section  that  dealt  vvith  co-opera¬ 
tive  civilization  we  indicated  a  co-operative  solution 
for  various  utilitarian  means,  techniques  and  methods 
in  two  ways:  (1)  Harmonizing  them  mth  their  respective 
cultural  ends  wnich  they  served,  which  ends  were  freely 
chosen  by  individuals  or  groups  v«/ithin  a  more  flexible 
co-operative  democracy,  and  which  ends  by  their  very 
nature  did  not  clash.  By  a  common  consent  under  the 
principle  of  democracy,  ends  that  did  not  clash  were 
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I'ree  to  c noose  the  means  that  did  not  clash;  (2)  Wiiere 
cultural  ends  did  clash  or  tended  to  clash,  their  co¬ 
ordination  was  achieved  by  invoking  the  democratic 
principle  wnich  by  the  process  or  democratic  evaluation 
on  the  basis  or  human  v\^eirare  conceded  valuational  pri¬ 
macy  to  that  end,  or  to  those  ends  which  conserved  the 
greatest  social  values.  By  this  process  the  right  of 
way  for  any  cultural  end  or  ends  and  their  means  was 
determined.  In  both  cases  the  principle  or  democracy 
was  conceded  to  be  the  ultimate  principle  of  reference. 
That  was  the  implication  of  our  previous  reasoning. 

However  the  above  reasoning  is ‘valid  only  when  we 
can  prove,  what  might  appear  to  others  v/e  have  assumed, 
that  man  is  a  free  agent,  free,  that  is,  in  the  choice 
he  maices  of  cultural  ends,  and  above  all  not  only  free 
because  or,  but  also  free  in  spite  of,  all  other  deter¬ 
mining  factors,  and  if  free  then  the  only  ultimately 
efficient  determining  factor  in  the  vdiole  series  of  in¬ 
efficient  or  less  efficient  determining  factors  that 
ultimately  enter  into  the  social  process. 

Man’s  freedom  must  be  defined.  Is  man  considered 
free  when  he  is  omnipotent  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be 
able  to  annihilate  all  the  determining  factors  that 
wrould  limit  him  and  at  the  same  time  to  create  those 
means  which  would  correspond  to  the  cultural  ends  he 
has  chosen?;  or  is  man  considered  free  when,  both  on 
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account  ot  and  in  spite  ol‘  all  the  determining  factors 
limiting  him,  he  is  still  the  only  efficient  determining 
factor  among  all  ottie  r  determining  factors,  combining 
them  and  permutating  them  to  give  him  the  nearest  app¬ 
roach  to  the  cultural  ends  he  has  chosen? 

Since  man  is  in  no  way  omnipotent,  is  not  a  super¬ 
man,  he  must  accept  the  second  definition  of  freedom. 
Man’s  freedom  is  limited.  But  the  limiting  factors  do 
not  absolutely  determine  man.  He  is  still  free  because 
he  can  choose  alternatives  that  subserve  his  ends.  We 
shall  illustrate  what  we  mean. 

Suppose  a  man  has  chosen  to  make  his  living  in 
Alberta,  in  the  foothills  some  30  miles  west  of  Calgary, 
altitude  43OO  ft.  above  sea  level.  At  once  he  is 
faced  with  the  priority  of  the  limiting  factors:  topo¬ 
graphy,  geography,  climate,  high  altitude,  general  pre¬ 
cipitation,  amount  of  sunshine,  length  of  summer  and 
winter,  etc.  These  at  once  set  limits  to  the  ways  of 
making  a  living:  man  can  raise  beef  cattle,  he  can 
raise  milk  cattle  provided  he  can  find  market  for  his 
milk  product,  he  can  raise  coarse  grains,  he  can  hunt 
in  the  mountains,  he  can  fish  in  the  mountain  streams 
and  lakes.  All  these  limiting,  determining  factors  are 
prior  in  the  sequence  of  time.  They  v/ere  there  before 
man  came  there.  But  what  is  prior  in  the  sequence  of 
time  does  not  necessarily  determine  what  is  prior  in 
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tlie  mind  of  man.  Man  can  choose  six  dilTerent  ways 


of  making  a  living  or  if  he  is  familiar  with  principle 
of  combination  and  permutation,  he  is  free  to  choose 
sixty  ways  of  making  a  living.  Since  all  these  factors 
enter  into  the  social  process,  man  is  the  only  eff¬ 
icient  factor  who  determines  the  manner  or  their  en¬ 
tering.  Man  is  the  final,  efficient  determiner  of  the 
social  change.  Therein  is  his  freedom. 

Hitler  tried  to  interpret  his  freedom  in  teims  of 
omnipotence.  He  tried  to  annihilate  his  determining 
factors  which  were  prior  in  the  sequence  of  time  and 
he  annihilated  himself.  Had  he  defined  freedom  in 
terms  of  our  second  definition,  he  would  have  found  more 
alternatives  in  choosing  his  ’lebensraum'  than  the  one 
way  he  has  chosen. 

We  are  not  speaking  here  metaphysically  but  sociol¬ 
ogically.  Metaphysically  speaking  it  can  be  proved 
that  what  is  prior  in  the  mind  is  also  prior  in  the 
sequence  of  time.  The  question  or  determinism  or  in- 
deteiminism  of  man  can  be  stated  as  follows: 

Either  v^e  shall  be  persuaded  to  allow  the  thought 
that  what  is  prior  in  the  sequence  of  time  determines 
what  is  in  the  mind  of  man;  or  rejecting  the  above 
premise  we  persuade  ourselves  that  the  correct  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  sequence  is  rather  that  what  is  prior 
in  the  mind  of  man  determines  v/hat  is  prior  in  the 
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sequence  ol‘  time.  Means  or  utility,  gadgets  or  civiliz¬ 
ation,  methods  of  economic  lire,  usually  are  prior  in 
the  sequence  of  time  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  cultural 
ends  of  man.  But  the  cultural  ends  are  prior  in  the 
mind  of  man  to  the  determining  factors  which  are  prior 
in  the  sequence  of  time. 

Both  the  quality  of  man’s  culture  and  the  content 
and  direction  of  civilization  itself  are  not 'determined 
by  factors  prior  in  the  sequence  of  time  but  rather  by 
what  is  prior  in  the  mind  of  man.  iitomic  energy  is  a 
prior  gadget  of  civilization  in  the  sequence  of  time, 
but  to  what  ends  will  it  be  made  the  means,  depends  on 
what  is  prior  in  the  mind  of  man.  iind  our  moral  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  excellence  or  degradation  of  man’s  culture 
will  not  be  based  on  the  adequacy  or  inadequacy  of  his 
civilization  but  rather  upon  the  ends,  which  are  prior 
in  his  mind,  and  for  which  ends  he  uses  his  civiliza¬ 
tion  as  the  means. 

All  "this  leads  up  to  a  brief  consideration  of  det- 
erminist  ideologies,  v/ith  special  emphasis  on  those 
that  give  materialistic  and  economic  interpretation  of 
history.  Should  these  theories  prove  to  be  true  and 
cannot  be  refuted  then  there  is  little  hope  for  Co¬ 
operative  culture.  Marx  is  true  to  his  philosophy  when 
he  saw  class  struggle  until  only  one  class  remained, 
the  proletariat,  and  its  social  process,  materialist!- 
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cally  determined,  will  not  be  co-operation  but  dictator¬ 
ship.  This  is  only  logical,  1‘or  when  man  becomes  det¬ 
ermined  by  material  forces  which  are  prior  in  the  seq¬ 
uence  of  time,  he  loses  his  initiative  and  without 
initiative  there  is  no  mutuality  and  mthout  mutuality 
there  is  no  true  co-operation.  We  shall  briefly  examine 
a  few  determinist  positions: 

(a)  The  gist  of  Marxian  economic  determinism  can 
be  summed  up  in  the  words  of  its  author:  “In  the  social 
production  which  men  carry  on  they  enter  into  definite 
relationships  that  are  indispensible  and  independent  of 
their  wills;  these  relations  of  production  correspond  to 
a  definite  stage  of  development  of  their  material  power 
of  production.  The  sum  total  of  these  relations  of 
production  constitutes  the  economic  structure  of  society- 
— the  real  foundation,  on  which  rise  legal  and  political 
superstructures  and  to  which  correspond  definite  forms 
of  social  consciousness.  The  mode  of  production  in 
material  life  determines  the  general  character  of  the 
social,  political  and  spiritual  processes  of  life.  It 
is  not  the  consciousness  of  men  that  determines  their 
existence,  but,  on  the  contrary,  their  social  existence 
determines  their  consciousness. “(1) 

Here  we  can  clearly  see  Marx’s  meaning,  what  app¬ 
ears  primary  in  the  sequence  of  time  determines  what  is 
1.  Marx,  K. ,  The  Critique  of  Political  Economy,  p.  11. 
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in  the  mind  of  man.  In  other  words,  the  material 
forces  and  social  environment  completely  and  absolutely 
determine  the  categories  of  man’s  thinking  and  the  forms 
or  his  institutions.  That  is  the  dreadful  fatalism  of 
Marxian  dialectical  materialism.  The  wonder  to  us  is 
that  Marx  would  postulate,  on  the  basis  of  his  philoso¬ 
phy,  an  ’ideal’  classless  society,  unaware  of  the  logi¬ 
cal  contradiction  in  the  ternis  involved.  In  other 
words,  how  can  Marx  being  a  determinist  at  the  same  time 
be  an  idealist? 

(b)  Modified  forms  of  Marxian  determinism  can  be 
discerned  in  the  writings  of  many  sociologists,  il. 
Huntington  tried  to  establish  a  direct  relationship  be¬ 
tween  climate  and  the  progress  or  the  decay  of  civiliza¬ 
tion.  He  gave  three  hypotheses:  that  climate  is  a 
decisive  factor  in  health;  that  it  determines  physical 
and  mental  efficiency;  and  that  climate  continually 
changes  in  time  and  therefore  is  accountable  for  change 
in  social  phenomena,  f’rom  these  premises  he  concludes 
that  climate  determines  the  growth  and  decay  of  civ¬ 
ilization,  its  distribution  on  the  earth,  and  the  his¬ 
torical  destinies  of  nations.  Civilization  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  energy,  efficiency,  intelligence,  and 
genius  of  the  population,  and  since  these  qualities 
are  determined  by  climate,  climate  is  the  chief  determ¬ 
ining  factor  in  the  progress  or  regress  of  civilization. 
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\Ye  see  no  need  for  lengthy  refutation  here  other  than 
to  deny  that  climate  deterraines  absolutely  tlie  effic¬ 
iency,  intelligence  and  genius  of  man. 

(c)  F.  J.  Turner  tried  to  establish  a  direct  corr¬ 
elation  between  the  conditions  of  the  frontier  life  and 
the  peculiar  genius  of  the  American  pioneer  settler.  He 
ascribes  a  strong  sense  of  self-determinism  combined 
with  neighborly  helpfulness,  the  rough  practical  versa¬ 
tility,  the  bouyancy  and  ready  optimism,  the  belief  in 
progress,  the  leveling  spirit  towards  predetermined 
social  distinctions  together  with  admiration  for  a 
•self-made”  man,  etc. ,  to  the  rugged  material  environ¬ 
ment  that  surrounded  the  early  American  farmer.  Out  of 
these  rugged  beginnings  there  evolved  the  typical  att¬ 
itudes  and  qualities  of  the  American  people  and  the 
characteristic  forms  of  American  social  life  and  in¬ 
stitutions.  All  these  arguments  may  prove  useful  in 
many  ways  but  they  are  inconclusive. 

(d)  Thorstein  Veblen  presented  a  very  interesting 
argument  for  the  technological  determinism  of  man,  but 
his  arguments  proved  equally  inconclusive.  His  theory 
is  that  great  agencies  of  habituation  and  mental  disci¬ 
pline  of  man  are  inherent  in  the  kind  of  work  man  does 
and  particularly  in  the  kind  of  techniques  which  that 
work  involves.  Yeblen’s  technological  determinism  is 
expressed  in  his  ov/n  words:  As  man  acts,  so  he  feels 
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and  tiiinks.  *' (1) 

We  make  mention  of  these  theories  not  for  the 
purpose  of  their  refutation  which  task  we  have  already 
faced  in  the  earlier  pages  of  this  essay. (2)  At  this 
advanced  stage  of  our  effort  we  wish  to  take  full  cog¬ 
nizance  of  these  determinist  theories  and  suggest  a 
few  guarded  attitudes  and  make  a  few  constructive  pro¬ 
positions. 

The  danger  that  these  types  of  materialistic  det¬ 
erminism  present  is  the  ease  with  which  they  are  adopt¬ 
ed  to  social  ideologies  of  the  day.  It  seems  impossible 
for  man  to  escape  his  ideological  thinking.  This  in  it¬ 
self  is  not  the  real  danger.  The  real  danger  lies  not 
in  the  fact  that  these  ideologies  become  determining 
factors  but  in  that  they  rest  on  false  premises.  All 
determinist  theories  build  upon  impersonal  forces, 
which,  when  set  in  motion  inevitably  lead  to  a  condition 
where  man^s  individuality,  his  initiative  and  personal¬ 
ity,  are  suppressed  or  altogether  crushed.  Under  such 
conditions  all  social  movements  become  '^policies”  poli¬ 
tically  and  economically  motivated.  Co-operation  on 
such  bases^  becomes  a  mere  alignement  oi  impersonal 
forces  that  inevitably  lead  to  conflict  and  war.  The 

1.  The  Instinct  of  Vs/orkmanship,  p.  1^2; 

Also  see:(a)  Sorokin,?.,  Contemporary  Sociological 
Theories,  Chapters  III  &  X; 

(b)  Maciver,  h.M. ,  Society,  Chapter  XXIV; 

(c)  Delegates  of  U.S.S.R.  in  London,  I93I, 
"Science  at  the  Cross  Roads". 

2. 
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present  United  Nations  Organization  is  attempting  a 
world  co-operation  by  ’’policies”  politically  and  economi¬ 
cally  motivated. 

This  economic  and  political  motivation  is  bound  to 
revive  the  old  spirit  of  domination  and  to  gather  to  it¬ 
self  its  usual  formidable  allies:  imperialism,  racial¬ 
ism,  indoctrination,  and  all  sorts  of  re-actionism  evi¬ 
dent  in  the  daily  press,  the  cinema  and  the  radio. 

To  counteract  all  these  vicious  determinist  forces 
an  immediate  re-alignement  and  re-organization  of  cult¬ 
ural  forces  is  necessary.  The  liberally  minded  cultural, 
religious  and  educational  organizations  must  not  stay  too 
long  with  the  easy  explanation  that  these  materialistic 
determinist  trends  are  the  inevitable  situation  of  the 
post-war  world  and  that,  ’’willy-nilly”,  the  spirit  of 

liberalism  will  re-assert  itself  when  this  post-war 
i 

period  has  somewhat  receded. 

The  danger  in  this  sort  of  thinking  is  that  it 
fails  to  take  full  account  of  the  pathology  of  power. 

Most  determinist  theories  spring  from  the  materialist 
outlook  upon  life.  Materialist  philosophy,  interpret  it 
as  we  like,  tends  to  express  itself  in  terms  of  imper¬ 
sonal  forces--it  tends  to  become  an  expression  and  the 
exercise  of  power  backed  by  material,  manipulable ,  tech- 

i 

nical,  forces  against  which  human  reason,  human  person¬ 
ality,  human  value  cannot  prevail.  Power  is  transmutable. 
The  economic  power  is  transmutable  into  political  power — 
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power  economics  becomes  power  politics. 

The  pathology  of  power  lies  in  that  it  destroys 
the  very  basis  upon  which  co-operative  society  rests. 

We  do  not  have  to  go  back  to  Alexander  the  Great  to 
illustrate  our  point.  Vde  can  take  the  case  of  U.S.S.R. 
versus  U.S.A.  since  V.ji.  Day. 

During  the  war  xtussia  and  the  United  States,  re¬ 
cognizing  their  separate  weaknesses  in  the  face  of  agg¬ 
ression,  learned  to  co-operate.  They  learned  to  “hang 
together'*  to  avoid  “hanging  separately**.  They  learned 
to  co-operate  because  each  lacked  power  to  stand  alone. 
Their  feeling  of  weakness  made  them  interdependent  and 
their  interdependence  gave  them  assurance  of  security 
and  strength.  The  co-operative  movement  developed  not 
because  twenty-eight  lovely  mill-hands  in  Rochdale, 
England,  were  povverful,  or  in  any  v\/ay  more  clever  than 
other  mill-hands,  but  because  they  felt  their  real 
strength  lay  in  the  economic  and  social  interdependence. 
They  thought  in  terms  of  their  collective  security  and 
collective  welfare. 

The  patholog^^^  of  power  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
post-war  period  does  not  seem  to  pass  away  but  seems  to 
solidify  itself  in  the  minds  of  those  who  command  the 
military  might  in  both  these  nations.  As  time  advances 
it  becomes  harder  and  harder  for  the  liberals  to  oppose 
or  to  contradict  “our  great  war  generals**.  One  of  them 
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recently  said,  ‘'We  must  be  strong  to  co-operate.”  Hence, 
both  the  U.S.A.  and  the  U.S.H.K.  are  determined  to  be  as 
strong  as  possible.  But  the  stronger  they  become  the 
less  chance  there  is  for  their  co-operation. 

The  concentration  of  power  which  determines  the 
nation »s  course  is  the  diabolical  weapon  of  destruction 
that  has  long  accompanied  the  process  of  domination.  The 
reliance  on  sheer  brute  force,  with  all  its  refined  or 
brazen,  logical  or  technological,  concomitants,  must  be 
repudiated  once  and  for  all.  Whether  our  civilization 
be  meagre  or  abundant,  weak  or  mighty,  it  must  not  be 
allowed  to  constitute  the  main  dynamic  of  social  change 
nor  the  main  determiner  of  the  direction  and  the  destin¬ 
ation  of  the  human  race.  'We  must  find  and  use  the 
principles  that  would  direct  civilization  as  the  means 
to  man^s  cultural  ends. 

“The  civilizat ional  means  may  be  represent¬ 
ed  by  a  ship  which  can  set  sail  to  various 
ports.  The  port  we  sail  to  remains  a 
cultural  choice.  V/ithout  the  ship  we  could 
not- sail  at  all;  according  to  the  character 
of  the  ship  v\ie  sail  fast  or  slow,  take 
longer  or  shorter  voyages;  our  lives  are 
also  accommodated  to  the  conditions  on 
shipboard  and  our  experiences  vary  accord¬ 
ingly.  But  the  direction  in  which  we  travel 
is  not  predestined  by  the  design  of  the 
ship.  The  more  efficient  it  is^the  more 
ports  lie  within  the  range  of  our  choosing .”( 1) 

Our  rejection  of  the  deterministic  principle  pre¬ 
pares  us  to  look  on  culture  as  a  dynamic  of  social  change 


1.  Maciver,  Society,  p.  462. 
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and  a  direction  of  liurnan  progress,  k/e  have  already  in¬ 
dicated  the  nature  of  religious  cultural  co-operation. ( 1) 
V/e  can  briefly  indicate  here  some  of  the  secular  agencies 
of  cultural  co-operation. 

(a)  We  would  stress  first  and  foremost  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  those  cultural  agencies  vmich  by  their  very  nat¬ 
ure  transcend  nationalism  abroad  and  sectionalism  v/i th¬ 
in  the  national  life.  We  refer  here  to  the  whole  sphere 
of  the  intellect  in  the  realms  of  Art,  Science,  Learning, 
and  Literature,  etc.  a,  good  beginning  along  these  lines 
has  already  been  made  by  the  League  of  Nations.  V/hile 
this  institution  now  has  been  dissolved  its  achievements 
snould  be  fully  acknov/ledged  and  utilized  by  UNESCO  in 
the  renewal  of  the  efforts  for  cultural  co-operation. 

The  United  Nations  Charter  provides  for  cultural  co- 
operation(2)  and  the  present  differences  and  deadlocks 

on  the  part  of  the  politically  and  economically  motiva¬ 
ted  foreign  ministers  of  the  ”Big  Live”  must  not  dissi¬ 
pate  the  creation  of  the  world -wide  solidarity.  Here 
there  is  an  immediate  need  for  an  honest  and  virile 
leadership  both  by  the  religious  and  secular  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  world. 

(b)  We  would  stress  the  need  for  an  international 
body  to  promote  cultural  co-operation  similar  in  funct- 
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ion  to  the  International  Committee  of  Intellectual 
Co-operation  (GIG)  under  the  League  Covenant.  The 
present  international  secretariat  or  cultural  co-opera¬ 
tion  under  the  UNO  Charter  (UNESCO)  should  seek  closer 
co-operation  with  all  other  commissions  under  the  Chart¬ 
er  that  deal  with  the  general  advancement  of  human  wel¬ 
fare  and  with  all  other  national  agencies  having  similar 
aims. 

(c)  V\[e  would  strongly  advocate  the  creation  of 
national  cultural  Committees  which  would  institute 
periodic  conferences  amongst  the  existing  national  sec¬ 
ular  institutions.  For  example: 

i.  Universities  may  offer  special  courses  on  in¬ 
ternational  cultural  co-operation.  These  can  develop 

into  special  studies  of  comparative  cultures,  corres¬ 
pondence  between  students  of  different  universities  in 
different  countries,  exchange  of  students,  study  of 
foreign  languages,  etc. 

ii.  "Libraries,  museums,  art  galleries,  cinema  and 
radio  departments  may  be  set  up  in  connection  with  the 
national  institutions  of  learning  that  would  lead  to  the 
appreciation  and  exchange  of  cultural  values  of  diff¬ 
erent  peoples. 

ii.  Professional  and  scientific  associations  and 
conferences  may  be  promoted  which  would  make  possible 
the  interchange  of  thought  and  exchange  of  method  in 
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the  cultural  achievements  of  the  world.  ±i.  sympathetic 
appreciation  of  cultural  views  and  the  exchange  of 
cultural  values  would  lead  to  co-operative  thinking  in 
the  economic  and  the  political  life  or  nations.  These 
efforts  can  be  initiated  by  UNESCO  and  widened  to  en¬ 
list  the  active  co-operation  of  teachers  and  represen¬ 
tatives  of  various  educational  and  cultural  institu¬ 
tions  throughout  the  world.  This  would  result  in  the 
widest  possible  diffusion  of  cultural  co-operation  a- 
mongst  all  people. 

iv.  Students’  cultural  organizations  may  be  set 
up  in  Universities  and  in  high  schools  and  seminaries 
where  correspondence  and  exchange  of  visits  between  stu¬ 
dents  or  different  nationalities  could  be  made. 

V.  All  these  can  be  supplemented  with  what  Hocking 
would  call  the  ”Reconception”  institutes  and  institu¬ 
tions,  both  national  and  international,  where  both  tea¬ 
chers  and  students,  UHO  representatives  and  interested 
laymen  of  ^the  world  may  come  together  to  study  and  to 
reconceive  histoiy,  sociology,  anthropology,  collective 
security,  ethnology,  etc. ,  from  the  standpoint  of  world 
welfare  and  progress. 

(d)  One  of  the  greatest  services  that  could  be 
rendered  by  UNESCO  would  be  to  send  cultural  missions 
throughout  the  v;orld  and  especially  to  the  more  back¬ 
ward  people.  This  would  help  to  uncover  for  the  world 
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the  variety  and  the  wealth  of  its  total  culture  and 
would  reveal  the  needs  as  well  as  the  ways  of  inter- 
cultural  co-operation  amongst  all  the  people.  These 
missions  would  not  support  any  method  of  radical  dis¬ 
placement  or  one  culture  by  another  but  rather  they  will 
seek  to  understand  each  culture  and  above  all  seek  to 
encourage  it  to  make  its  contribution  to  the  cultural 
life  of  the  world.  (1) 

Probably  the  greatest  instrument  which  will  help 
to  create  cultural  co-operation  is  education.  The  great¬ 
est  need  to-day  is  the  effective  peace  machine  whose  eff¬ 
ectiveness  can  only  be  judged  by  the  power  it  will  have 
to  make  wars  an  impossibility.  Peace  is  the  necessaiy 
condition  for  cultural  co-operation.  Vi/e  must  have  an 
aggressive  policy  of  national  and  international  education 
for  peace.  Y/e  must  instil  in  the  minds  of  our  youth  both 
the  logic  and  the  will  for  international  cultural  co¬ 
operation  that  v/ould  lead  to  peace.  No  economic  device, 
no  militafj^^  plan,  and  no  political  compact  can  give  any 
assurance  or  guarantee  of  a  universal  permanent  unity 
of  nations.  It  is  only  when  men  become  united  in  spirit 
by  deep  religious  and  cultural  ideals  and  have  faith  in 
a  Spiritual  Power  outside  themselves  that  they  cein  be 
kept  together  in  a  permanent  v^orld  order. 

1.  For  lUrther  study  of  this  subject  see  the  ’♦Annals" 
September,  1944;  Maciver,  Society,  Chapter  XXV. 
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